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PKEFACE 


The Vai^e^ika philosophy has not hitherto been much studied, 
though it seems to deserve a thorough investigation. As regards 
its scope, it differs considerably in many respects from the 

metaphysical systems of the Samkhya and the Vedanta, and 

• 

its epistemological basis, natural philosophy, and consequently 
its mechanical view are more consistently elaborated than 
might be expected in a school of ancient Indian philosophy. 
The present little work does not attempt, as will be apparent, 
to give a systematic and exhaustive exposition of all the theories 
of the school ; but I have tried, in the course, of my explana- 
tions of the translation, to expound some fundamentar and 
characteristic thoughts, where they might be helpful in the 
understanding of passages. The work is, however, designed 
primarily not for scholars, but for beginners, in view of 
whom the bulk of the Introduction and the Notes has been 
written. 

I am fully aware of many imperfections. In particular, 
I ought to say that the statements concerning the origin and 
development of the Nyaya reasoning (pp. 82-4, § 2) are 
according to my subsequent investigations not correct. It is 
hoped that the reader will not attach importance to the 
passage, which fortunately is not essential to the main purpose 
of the Introduction. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas has kindly corrected my English, and his 
rigorous criticism has detected throughout the work many of 
my oversights. He has also helped me in all matters connected 
with the reading of the proofs, the subject, the arrangement, 
and the form. But no changes have been made without my 
assent, and I retain a full responsibility for all the features ol 
the work. For a kindness which is too great to particularize or 
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{). 2, 11 . 1, read Vijnapti-mdtraidydtn. 
p. 4, n. 2,, read cetand. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I. The Treatise 

Among the huge collection of tlie Jluddhist Irlinial'a in 
tlie Chinese translation we ha\e onij" two distinct works 
of bther systems than Buddhism. The one is tlie 
SClmhltya-hdrika with a commentary, and the other is 
a Vaisesika treatise without a connnentaiy. The former 
lias been translated into French by Jh-ofessor l\ikakusu, 
and the latter is represented by the present work. 

The title of the treatise is in Chinese Sltdn-tsuii ^-shi- 
and in Sanskrt Vaihsika-{itiJcilija-)(li(sa]Ki- 
(litrllut-sdstra? i.e. a treatise on the ten categories of 
the Vaisesika. It was composed by a follower of the 
Vaisesika, and translated into Chinese by Yuan Chwang 
(Hhiien-Cwah) in 048 A.J>. 

A tradition says that Kwhei-ci/ a famous disci^de of 
Yuan Chwang, coniniented on the treatise; but this is 
perhaps a mistake. Yuan Chwang translated a great 
many Sanskrt works into Chinese; but his main etfbri 
ajipears to have been devoted to the translation of the 
works of the Sarvasti-vada, esjiecially the AhJndharma- 
h'osa-mstra;* and of the Vijnfina- vada, especially the 

^ Tsuif or fftiijuj. Tlie proiiuiioiatioiLS of the Chinese characters are 
l akori principally from Nanjio’s Oataloffiie and <liles’ Dictionary. 

- Ill Japanese ShO-shil-ji-lc-kti-f/i-roii, sometimes called Jihkugiron. 
ropie.s exist in tlie Hodleian Libraiy (Jap. 65, Y, 10, pp. 72/>-75/>) and in 
the Library of the India Office (ease 64/>, pp. \(t -13/>). 

^ Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinette 7V/p/7r</j«, No. 1*295. Nikayn is 
i»rol)ably superfluous. 

In Japanese Ki-ki, usually called Ji-on, or Jion-daishi-kiki 
(632-8*2 A.D.). He is a great commentator and the tirst patriarch of tlie 
Fa-hsiang-tsnng (the HossO-shu or a sect of the folio wer.s of the 

Vijnana-vada in China and Japan. 

® No. 1269. 
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Vijn(ipti - matratil - siddhi - sdstraJ His disciples were 
divided principally between tlie two schools. 

11. Kwhei-ci 

Kwhei-ci is the orthodox propagator of the Vijnana- 
vada and the authority on tlie second work. This is a 
commentary on Vasii-bandhu’s VijmvjA i-wdtrnid-f viTiisa ! - 
kdrikdy^ which is a highly authoritative exposition of 
the Vijfiana-vada and had ten coinnientaries by as many 
different Indian authors. Yuan ( 'liwang Hrst translated tin; 
ten commentaries, but he afterwards amalgamated them 
with the. coiuinentary by Dhanna-pala, the teacher of 
liis teacher, Sila-bhadra. Tliis second work, the Vijnapti- 
rndtrata-^tiddhi-sastray is ascribed chieily to Dharina-juila, 
and is the fundamental work of the Fa-hsiang-tsiing. 
Kwhei-ci commented on the work.*^ Dluirma-pala’s work 
adopts an idealistic standpoint in "epistemology and meta- 
physics, and refutes the realistic systems, tlie SfiThkliya, 
the Vaisesika, oilier minor schools, and the llJna-yana 
Buddliism. The V^aisesika in this work represemts tln^ 
doctrines of the six categories, and s(*ems to have been 
quoted by Dharma-pala liimsclf, because his refutations 
agree with those in another w^ork by him.'^ Kwliei-ci, 
commenting on the passage concerning the Vaisesika, 
ipiotes and paraphrases the treatise, although the lattei* 
exhibits ten categories, under the tliree headings, the 
enumeration of the ten categories and the subdivisions, 

* No. 1197. As for tlie term vijiUipti-mdtrafd, soc the Bodhicarydvatora 
(Professor de la Vallee Poussin, Botiddliisme, London, 1898, p. 271, 

. . cittamaire ’pi vijnapti-inaU'ayam api . . I owe the Sanskrt. 

berm to Professor de la Vallee Poussin. See Ijokatattm-viniaya 
(“ vijftaptimatram Hunyatii ceti imkyasya iiiRcayah *’) of Hari-hhc'idra 
(Giorn. d. Soc. Asiat. ital., 190.'>, pp. 279, 283-4). 

2 No. 1215. 

•* JDauiihoii-zoka-zdkyOy 77, bk. 1 IF. A copy is kept in the British 
Museum. Ivwh6i-ci’s quotations aiui paraphrasing are found on 
pp. 29a-40a. 

That is, No. 1198, a commentary on Deva's Bata-^dstra-mipulya 
(No. 1189). Some passages are translated in this Introduction. 



II. KWHEl-OI 


•> 

•> 


tlic definitions of them, and the relations among them, 
tliat is, the first and a portion of the second chapter of 
the treatise. This was, perliaps, taken for a commentary 
oil the treatise. Kwhei - ci's quotations are useful for 
understanding the treatise, so that tliey are freely used 
in the followiriij: not(\s, where necessarv. 

III. TilE FoiJNfDKIl OK THE SYSTEM 

fCwhei-ci mentions some traditional accounts concern ing 
tln^ Vai&sika and its founder in the above commentary 
and in liis commentary on Sankara-svaniin's Helit-oidya- 
aydya-'praveHft-saslra} The traditions in the two com- 
mentaries are essentially the same, and may he supposed 
to have tlieir origin in India, because lie has probably put 
down what he had heard from Yuan Chwang. 

Jlefore Yuan Chwang, Kumara-jiva translateil Deva's 
Sdfa-AlMra'-^ into (Jhimjse, together with the commentarx 
by the Uodhi-sattva Vasu. Tho contains, in 
many passages, refutations of thti Sariikhya and tht' 
Vaisesika, etc. The w'ork was also commented ujion by 
a Chinese Buddhist, Ci-tsan (549 ()2S A.D.).^ Ci-tsah’s 
commentary relates the following traditions with regard 
to the Vaisesika and its founder : — 

“(The founder’s name) Ulidva means an ‘owl’ . . . 
The tiim? when he lived was 800 years before the Buddha. 
By day he composed a work and by night he wandGn‘d 
about for alms. . . . Tlie sHtra composed by him is called 
tlie VaiseHika{-sutrii) and consists of 100,000 ^lokas. 
The main tenets are the doctrines of the six categories, of 

' No. 121(1. Kwhei-ci’s commentary is in the lyamilion-zoku-zokyo, S(>, 
hk. 4, pp. 34(i ff. 

No. 1 188. Kumara-jIva ij,rrived in China (Chau-an) in 401 A. a and 
<iie(l c. 413, at the age of 74 years. He was tlie chief translator of the 
works of the Sunya-vada. See Nanjio, CaL^ App. ii, 59. 

® In Japanese Ki-chi-zO, or KajO-daishi-kichizO. His commentary is 
in the Daimhon-zoku-zokyo, 73, bk. 5, and 87, bk. 2. 
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the asat-hdrya-vdihf , and that self (dtman) is something 
diffevent from cognition (baddhi).*' ^ 

In another passage he states : — 

“According to the Lifr of Hari-varman, ‘there lived 
a follower of Uluka (at the time of Hari - varinan, 
(*. 260 A.D.). He said uhat the sRfnv composed by our 
teacher, Ulfika, is named the Vaise^ika{-Htti ra), and is 
subtle or scliolastic. Its gcmeral tenet is the docti;^n()s 
of the six categories, and tlie speciality is that cognition is 
something different from self. If anyone could defeat me 
ill disputation, I should kill myself for apology.’ This is 
a little similar to the .statement of the jiresent text. 
LJIukas opinion of self evidently shows that he lived 
when the Sfuiikliya had been sJ^stenlatized, and that lu^ 
founded another system, because he had discovered, as 
is affirmed, the imperfection of the Sahdvhya.- Vaiscsihif, 
the name of the means superior, or excellent, and 

distinguished (or different). The origin of the name is 
in the fact that the system is distinguished from, and 
superior to, the Saiiikbya.”*^ 

^ Ibid., bk. o, }). 2S:^^. Tho source of bis traditions is not cle.ii U 
known. Ci-tsjiii in his boyhood, when lie hud not yet hcconie a Biuhlhisi , 
saw ]*aramarbh<*i accompanied hy his fatlier. Parainartlui ai rived in 
(Ellina in 548 a.d. and died in 501) a.d. (4U9 509). Sec Nanjio, Cnl., 
App. ii, 104--5. Ci-bsfui seems not to have been instructed by J^aramarllia 
even afterwards. I^iiraniilrLha was an eminent scholar of the Vijnana- 
vaduand of the Abkidharma‘ko.sn-sflMni, while Ci-tsaii was a disOngiiisliod 
propagator of the Sun 3 'a-vada in (yhiiia, and restored the San-luu-tsung 
(the Saii-ron-slifi, o?’ -j*”!. 

• This means the Suiiikh^'a doctrine of self {purv.m), that is nothing hut 
cognition (<r»V, vetana, ovjnd). 

J)(iinihoi\-zokii-zOl:jju, 87, bk. 2, p. 103a. The hitter part of his 
account is also found in 73, bk. 5, p. 384(». The Life, of Jfari-varmun 
was composed by Vuan Cli'ang ((»eii-cliO) about 450 a.d., and is preser\cd 
in the Glm-scni-tsiiu-ci-tai (No. 147C), vol. xii, pp. 636- ()4a, which was 
compiled by San-jdu (So-yii) about 520 a.d. 

According to the original text, Hari-varman lived in the 900th year 
after the Buddha's Nirvana (a.n.). The follower of Uluka surpassed 
others in disputation. Having heard that the king of Mngadha 
favoured Buddhists, he went to Pa^li-putra and asked the king to be 
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It can liardl}’^ be ascertained wJiat autliority these 
traditions have, except the extract from the Life of 
Hari-varman. Nevertlieless, tlie whole material was not 
invented by the commentator, because his account agrees 
in some respects witli Kwhei-ci. Kwhei-ci states: — 

“ About the end of the time of the cremation wIh'U 

the age of creatures was immeasurable, a teacl)er (^rW/za/vr) 
came to the world. He was named UlQka. Uluka means 
an •owl In the daytime he meditated in a dense forest, 
secluding himself from worldly affairs, and at niglit, when 
])eople went to rest, he wandered about foi* food. This 
mode of living was very similar to that of an owl, so that 
he got the name Uluka. He was also called Kana-bhuj 
or Kana-bhaksa. Kaiut means ‘ a grain (or a piece) of 
(rice-)corii and Way or hh(iks(C means ‘to eat'. The 
origin of the name was that lie was usually wandering 
about at night, but as young women were frightened by 
the sight of him he afterwards went in secret into mills, 
picked up pieces of corn from rice-bi*an, and ate them. 
He was, consecjueiitly, nicknamed the ‘corn-piece-eater’. 
He was further called (the teacher of) the Vaisesika. 
Vaisesika means ‘ superior ’ or ‘ excellent ’ (literally, ‘con- 
ijuering’). He composed a work explaining the six 
categories. The work was named the V(tisrstiht(-sdsfray), 
since it excelled other works in all respects, or becaus<^ 
it was composed by a man of sup(n-ior intelligence. 
As he was the master and the composer of the 
Vdisesihti-silslvd), he was called the teacher of the 
V<f isei<ilia{~s(lstra)” ^ 


allowed to enter into disputation with Buddhists. Hari-varnian was 
elected to dispute with him, etc. 

According to another tradition, Hari-vai'inan had been a follower of 
t he Saiiikh ya before he became a Buddhist. He i ntroduced some doctrine's 
of t he Samkh 3 "a into his own work, the Safya-skldhi-mstra. 

^ Dainihon-zokn-zokyd, 77, bk. 1, pp. Stir* 40a, and 86, bk. 4, p. 87D>. 
Cf. Xydya-kosa (Bombay S.S., No. xlix, 2nd ed.), p. 743. 
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Kwhei-ci also calls the founder Kanada; but to the 
(.Chinese traditions it is not known that Kanada or Kana- 
bhiij means “ atom-eater ”, and the meaning of the term 
Vaisesika is “superior” or “excellent”. 

“Atom-eater,” as the nickname of the founder, might 
not be probable, because an atomic theory is not special 
to the system, and the Vai.4esika is not the first pioneer of 
fche theory.^ “Superior” or “excellent” is a secondary 
meanincr of the ierni, and the term is not used in this 
sense in F.iS.* The explanation of tlie name Vaisesika 
that it was derived from the fifth category particularity 
{vi&em)y or the characteristic of the system that an object 
is precisely analysed and classified, is more probable. 
And the above explanation of Uluka is different from 
that of Indian commentators. Raja - sekhara, in his 
Nydya-lcandaU-tllm, explains that Kanada was favoured 
by i.4vara on account of the merit of his ardtmt ascetic 
practice. Is vara appeared to him as UliUca-rupa-dhdri 
(bearing the form of an owl). On that occasion he was 
instructed by Isvara in the doctrines of the six categories.** 
But Isvara is not mentioned in although latcu* 

cMunmcntators strain the meaning of some passages.^ 
Prasasta-pada acknowledged Isvara for the first time in 
the history of the Vaisesika. Conserpiently the tradition 
must have been originated in a time later than Prasasta- 
pada, who lived in the fifth or sixth century a.d. The 
Chinese traditional explanation of IJliika si?euis to ha\ (i 
been derived from an etymological meaning of the term, 
i)iit it represents jiii older tradition. Even Asva-ghosa 

‘ But in later times Hit* atomic theory i.s considered as a special 
doctrine of the Yatsosika {Hrahnm-aiitra^ ii, 2, Ji If.), and the system 
is called the Pailuka. Sf»e Dharmottarn. Nifdya-hindu-tlka^ p. 8(5 
<Hibl. Iiid.). 

- 10, -J, 7. 

” Hundt, Die atoTimtinehe itruudlaffe der Vaisesika- PhilosopMe (Rostock, 
1000), pp. 1-2; Nydya-kom^ pp. 2-3 {dmtlya upodyhatah). 

* >Seo notes on ch. i, 3, 22-3 (merit and <iemerit). 
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alludes to the meaning.^ Tlie date of Ulfika is only an 
invention.’ Ci-tsM's summary of tlie principal tenets of 
the system is perfectly correct and well characterized. 
Kwhei-ci f urtlnn* says : — 

“After having attained the five sorts of 9'iddhi'^ 
(perfection), th<‘ Rsi (sage) Uluka desired to enter into 
Nirvana ; but he regretted that he was not able to liave 
a disciple and to hand down the doctrines of the six 
cat#gories ... At last (after innumerable years) he 
found one named Pafica-siklii (or -in). Pafica-sikhi was 
born in a family of nrahiufinas in Varanasi ; his father’s 
name was Maria vaka. Manavaka means a ‘ boy * or 

a ‘ youth ’. After a long, long time (9,000 years) Uluka 
look Pahca-siklii into his hermitage and instructed liim in 
the six categories, i.e. substance, attribute, action, existence 
(isattd or hhAivu), universality -particularity (admdnya- 
and inherence.”^ 

IV. Panca-sikhi 

According to another statement of Kwhei-ci 

“ Pahca-sikhl accepted the doctrines of the categories, 
substance, attribute, and action, but lie did not follow the 
<loctrine of existence. Kaiiada explained that existence 
is that whicli inheres in substances, etc., and has reality 
apart from sul)staiices, attriliates, and actions; it is one 
and eternal. Panca-sikhi rejoined that the existing of 
substances, attributes, and actions is nothing but exist- 
ence ; there cannot be such existence as to be something 
<litferent from the three categories and to make tliem 

^ Se« below. 

- Kwhei-ci places Kupila in tlie begiunitig of the time of ars^i in his 
coinmentary on Nos. 1210 and. 1197. 

J)ini/a~cnksiis. dlrytt-HrotrUf para-clfta-jrulmi ^ prtroa-vindsdtnmnrli- 
JiHina, and rddhi-vidhi-jnCma. 

^ This will be explained later on. 

® This is an extract from his statement in 77, bk. 1, p. 20a f., and 86, 
bk. 4, p. 388//. The exaggeration of numbering is a general peculiarity 
of Chinese and Indian traditions. 
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existent. Kanada loft the explanation for a wliile and 
proceeded to explain the category universality-particularity 
. . . / and the category inherence, which is one and 
eternal. Paiica-sikhi accepted these two categories, 
except existence. Kanada then framed the following 
syllogistic proof : ‘ Existence is neither a substance, nor an 
attribute, nor an action . . Upon tin's proof Pahea- 
sikhi accepted the theory of existence. After that Kanada 
died, and the Vaisesika was promulgated by Panca-siklfi.’ 

The tradition asserts that Pahea-sikhi was the disciple 
of Kanada. The first statement of the above two is very 
similar to the tradition of Asuri, a follower of tin* 
Sruhkhya.^ According to the MuJid-bharata and othei* 
Saihkhya writings Asuri liad a disciple named Panca- 
sikha.*’ Tlicrc must have been many persons whoso name 
was Panca-sikhi, or Pafica-sikha, and Pahea-sikhJ might be 
a difie.rent person from Pahea-sikha, a follower of the 
*Saihkhya. Consequently Pafica-sikhi, a follower of tln^ 
Vaisesika, should not be denied on the simple gi-ound that 
the name is almost the same. But the tradition was, it is 
obvious, confused with that of Asuri. TTnless we should 
get other evidence concerning Pahca-sikln, we cannot 
accept it as it is. Besides, sucli a syllogistic proof was 
not used at such an early time. Kwhei-ci fuitlier says in 
the same comrtientary that tlie Vaisesika was divided into 
eighteen schools after Pahca-siklii, just like the eigliteen 
schools of the Saiid^hya. Tlic reference to the Saiiikhya 
proves that the tradition was confused with, or tak(‘n 
from, tliat of the fifuiikhya. Even the eighteen schools 

’ Fully quoted in notes on cli. i, JO. 

“ Quoted 111 the following introduction. 

■ Loc. cit., p. .388/>. 

■* See the i n trod not oiy coininent on the Sthiikhi/a’ktlnhl, v. 1, in the 
Chinese translation. Frofeshor (hirbe, Sdthkhya-Pkilosophtf'y pp. 29 . 34. 

® Mahd-hhdralai xii, 218, 14-15; S.k.^ v. 70. Accoiding to the 
commentary on <S./j., v. 70 in the Chinese translation, the successors of 
Kapila are thus ; Kapila — Asuri — Pauca-sikha — Oargya — Uluka. 
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of the Saihkliya are not ascertained. Tt is, liowcvcr, 
known that tliere were, in tlic course of time, many 
difterent opinions in both systems. 

V. Thk Author 

According to Kwliei-ci's statement, a later follower of 
th(‘. Vaisosika, or an eminent teach(‘r among the teacliers 
of the eighteen schools, was (Mian-tri-lo. Chan-iri-lo is 
r(‘n(i(Ted in Chinese l)y Ihrui^ifnch, literally “Wisdom- 
moon H(i wrote the Hht-cii-i-lun (Dasit-paddi'fha - 

This is the present author, ('han-ta-lo is the trans- 
literation of Candra in Sanskit. Candra, as the original 
of “Wisdom-moon”, seems lo show an omission. Later 
commentators give, the full naims “ Chan-ta-(]o-)mo-ti 
((/andra - niati),” but 31ati - candra - is preferable to 
(Jandi’a-mati. 

He has an epithet, Shaii-cd, before his name. Shan-cb 
literally means “an exc.cllent teacher” or “a conqueror”, 
and ma}^ be the tianslation of Vaisesika in the sense of 
a follower or a ti'achor of the Vaisesika. “An exetblenl 
t(*a(!hor ” (or “ a conqueror ”) as an epithet can be applied 
to any oilier eminent teacher, and does not especially 
denote a follower of a definite system. In this case tlK‘ 
term “excellent” or “superior", as the ti’anslation of 
Va-isesika, may also not be preferable. 

The life of the author is not known from Kwhei-ci's 
statement, and the time when he lived is uncertain. 
Ihit Dharma-pfila’s refutation of the A'aisesika is direct(‘d 
against the doctrines of the six categories as stated 
above. If this fact implies tliat the author is later than 

’ TjOc. cil., ]>|). mOh. 

- (T. Hrijendnilala Miha, Xoftcfift of Skf. MSS. (Cnlcnfct.M, ISSli), 
vol. viii, i»j). 80 -1 ; BluiiHlai kar, A CafaioffiiH of the (U>ll(ctlon» of M SS. 
(Boiu]>ay, 1888), j). 01 ; Hara-prasad Sastri, Xoficr{< of S/:f. MSS.^vol. x. 
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Dharmapahi. his date is between Dharma-pala and Yuan 
Chwans:. 

Accordinjr to Yuan Chwang’s Si-yil-ci^ Sila-bliadra 
was, when lie was studying with Dharma-pilla, 30 years 
old, and he was 10(5 years old when Yuan Chwang met 
him.- Yuan Chwang started from China in (529 a.D., 
and arrived at Raja-grha, and saw him in 633 a.d.*’ So 
Dharma-pala was still living in 557 A.l).^ Consecpiently 
ibe termimiH a quo of Mati-candra is 550 A.D., andHhe 
terminus ad quern is 640 A.i>. This date is also confirmed 
by that of Prasasta-pada. Prasasta-pada is undoubtedly 
a predecessor ''* of Mati-candra, and lived in the first half 
of the sixth century or the latter half of the fifth century, 
as proved later on. Mati-candra cannot be earlier than 
the first half of the sixth century. 

VI. The Treatise and its Commentaries 

'riie most obvious characteristic of the treatise is 
that it acknowledges ten categories, adding the four 
})otentiality {sakti), non-potentiality {nmkti), commonness 
{sdmdnya-visem), and non-existenco (^ahluiva or asat) to 
iJie six in and Pr, Jilt. The explanations and the 
source of the four categories will be found in the following 
translation and notes. And the treatise has no mention of 
Isvara, as in the case of V.S . : there is also no description 
of the way to emancipation {moks(t); oven if the second 
sort of merit {dharma, one of the twenty-four attributes) 
corresponds to it. it is only a definition of it. As a 

* No. 1503, vol. viii. p. 40«. “ No. 141)3, voi. iv. p.. lOot. 

^ No. 1G37, vol. xii. p. 

** According to Kwhci-ci’s commentary on No. 1 11)7 Dliarnui-prila died 
in the 32nd year of liis age, though the tradition is a little difrerent 
from the Tibetan tradition mentioned in Tara-iuitha's (lenchirhte den 
BtuldkiHinna (pp. 101 *2), which is later and less reliable. And Dharma- 
jMila is said to lia\e lieen one year younger than Sila-bhadra ; hence he 
lived in 539-70 a.i>. 

^ This is known from the fact that the treatise buses its ex}>lanations 
upon the Praiiasta-pfida-bhdsya {Pr. Bh.) in many passages, as sliown in 
the following notes. 
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1 1 


consequence, the author docs not allude to yoga, yogin^ 
or anything supernatural. The description in general is 
throughout concise iind has no superfluity or digression. 

No commentaries on the treatise were composed by 
(Chinese Buddhists; hut later Japanese writers comj)osed 
tlie following ; — 

1. Shoshujilclcugiron-ki, 2 vols., by Jl6-jifi, 1758 a.d. 

2^ Kwachil-shoshnjikkngiro^i, 1 vol.,by Ko-katsu, 1760. 

3. Kwacliii-shdshujikkvgiron, 1 voL, enlarg«»d by 

Son-kyo. 

4. Shoshujikkugiro7i-8haku, 2 vols., by Ki-ben, 1779. 

5. Shdshujikkugiron-shiki, 2 vols., by Gon-zo, c. 1783. 

6. Shosltujikk'ugiro^i-keccha/c'w, 5 vols., by Kai-do, 1796, 

7. Shdshujikkugiron-sdriii, 1 vol., by Kai-do, c. 1796. 

8. Shoshtljikkugiroii-shaku-bdkwanroku, I vol., by 

Ko-gon, undated, refuting No. 4. 

9. Jikkiigi7'on-mo7iki, I vol., by Ho-un, 1 844, dependinp 

upon No. 6. 

1 0. Jikhigiro7i-kogi, 1 vol., by Ko-ho, 1898, para])hrasint> 

No. C.i 

VII. The SuTiiAH of the Six Systems 

TIiq dates oT the founders and the Hutraa of the six 
systems have been discussed by eminent scholars ; but foi 
the present study the dates of the founders and thosi 
of the sutras must be treated as separate problems 
because most of the founders ai*e mystical j)ersonaget 
and their traditional dates are very vague, wliile the 

^ These commentaries are rare even in Japan, except Nos. J), 10 
The present writer lias been able to conbult the last two. No. 0 is sak 
lo be the best; but there are many eases of misreading and inisu rider 
standing. All the commentaries depend upon Kwhei-ei’s para})lirasin^ 
and other sub-commentaries on Kwhei-ci’s commentary, etc. Aftei 
Kwh6i-ci the Fa-hsiang-tsuiig was not much studied ; some texts wen 
lost and corrupted. The third patriarch of the sect, C'-ceu (Chi-shu, th< 
seventh-eighth century), misunderstood some passages of the treatise 
owing to the corruptions of the text. These r;orruptions and misunder 
standing caused the mistaken explanations in the above commentaries. 
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dates of the sTdras cannot possibly be so remote. Jacobi 
maintains that the Nydya-darmna and tlie Brahma- 
fiilfra were composed between 200 and 500 a.d. Tlie 
ViiiHei^ilca-darktna and the MlmCimsd-satva are about as 
old as, or rather somewhat older than, N.D. and B.S, 
Tlie Yoya-stdra is later than 450 a.d. and the Sdvikhya- 
tiidra is a modern comjiosition.^ 

As a matter of fact, the compilation of the sairas fixes 
the doctrines of the systems; liut before the compil^jlbion 
there must liave been, to some extent, a systematization 
of the doctrines. Therefore, even if the above opinion, 
whicJi is admirably founded, is (juiicj acceptable, it 
naturally does not mean that there were no rudiments 
or no earlier slaves of the development of the doctrines. 
In this sense the traditional founders and the i-eal 
compilers of the ,srhfrn.s cannot be the sam(‘ persons. Foi' 
a- historical study the (piestion may be divided into two 
parts. The (jucstion of the founders resolves itself into 
the question of the origins of the systems, and the dates 
of the srdr<ts relate to the development of the docti-ines. 
Kspecially if the study is of another work than the iirdi'a 
of a sj^stem, re.searches into the historical develo[)meiit 
are necessary. In tlie course of the following introduction 
the present writer will try to study the origin, the 
systematization, and some aspects of the historical 
<levelopment of the Vaisosika. Before entering into the 
(juestions some digressions may be permitted. 

VIII. The Vaisesika Sutba and ii’s Commentauies 
The historical development of the Vai.sesika and the 
Nyaya has lieen discussed by Bodas in his introduction to 
Athalye’s edition of the Tarka-fiamgrahar It contains 
reliable information, and has been quoted by eminent 

^ JAOS., vol. xxxi, 1011, |). *20. During that jicnod (200-500) lived 
the old commentators: Witsyayana, U]Ki-varsa, the Vi-tti-kara (Bodha- 
yana?), and probahly Sabara-.svumin. 

- Bombay S.S., No. Iv. 
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scholars (Max iriillcr, Jacobi, and Suali), The Vaiscsika 
can be treated from the liistorical point of view, like otlier 
systems : but tliere is, as Bodas pointed out, a gap in tlie 
liistory between the time of Prasasta-pada (or llddyota- 
kara) and that of Sridhara(00l A.D.). The treatise was 
produced during that interval, and lias not yet be<*n 
inlluenced by tlieories of tlie Nyaya. Jbit, liaving 
follow’ed Fr. Wt., it differs from M.S. in C(u-iain opinions 
and •takes the load of the modern Vaisesika works. ^I'he 
modern Vaisesika has, to speak i*onghly. i wo sources. 
The one is Pr. Hit. and the other is and its lihasjia 
by Vatsyfiyana. The latter explained some of the Nyaya 
theories by the Vaisesika and mixed them up, while 
th(i former contended for tln^ special theories and in sonu* 
measure changed the original theories. Some of th(‘se 
special theori(.*s wore accepted not only by tlu^ treatise, 
hut also I)}/ the later eonimontators on 

V,S. had and has at least the following commentaries : 
Havana -hhasifU'^ I U fHttiha ra," Hha rad raja -rrft / - 
hlfdsya,^ Virrti,^ i\ud llhafiya:' 

tiricarana in his Prakatarilai says that some of the 
Vaisesika doctrines discussed by Saidvaracrirya in his 

’ /V. Jth. (^'I/iallilgl•tlnl S. S., vol. ivj, TiUrmI., |». I’J ; KirniKimlJ 
(Benares S.S., Xo. ir»), Intiwl., [k 1*2; (huKira-hrnihi-hhnsi/fi 
ISS7), Tiitrod., p. 1 ; Untnn-prahhd, l)y (ioviiKianaiuIa, *2, *2, 11. 

“ Fr. f>. 1*2; Kir., p. 1*2 ; Xt/dt/a-kosK, p. -4. 

■’ By Sankara-misra and by «Jn\ a-naiayana, [)ul)Iihln‘d in Jiih/. hut. 1)\ 
tlui latter. 

^ By (buigadliara-kaviraliia-ka\ iraja (Calcutta, ISOU). 

■’ By Caiidra-kaiit a (Calcutta, 18S7). 

'riio authors of the last three coiiiinentarii}.s lived in the hi.^t eeiitui\ 
Besides these coniiiientaries there are l*aghu-d(iva\ Vydklnfdna. Caiidra- 
nanda's Bhdsi/a, Bhdvfa-rnfmu ixwd T'lkd (Aufreehl's ('at. Caf., iii, p. 1’2S, 
and irrsikesa Silstri’s Cat., iii, No. iltiO). Candrananda's Bhdsf/a is said 
by Kielhorn to be complete, ^\hile the other thret‘, arc ineomplcte. 
It is not kno^\ll whether they are good coiunientai’ics or not. As to 
the first and tlie second in Aufrecht’s Cat. Cat., i, ]>. Gl.l, it. cannot 
be ascertained whether they are really coininentaries on the t<tVrff. 
Cf. Opi)ert’s Lists, ii, p. 0‘2, No. 1041. /V. Bh. is not a eonunentary 

on V.S., and it is called the Fadartha-dharma-samaraha. 
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lirahma-sfUra-hltdHya represent an older school and agrc^e 
with iV. Bh., but they an? not in harmony witl) the 
Rdvana-bhasyau Consequently Havana is seen to liave 
been later than Prasasta-pfida.* Nothinoj more can as yt^t 
be found concerning Ihivana. 

The VrUi is quoted l)y the about eight times.- 

It may, accor<ling to some writers, be that which is soim*- 
times called the Bhdradrdja-vrtti and ascribed to Uddyota- 
kara, simply because Uddyota-kara is Hliaiadvaja.-* e^Aml 
some w)*iters maintain that tlie VrI/l or the Bharadvaja- 
vrtti is the text of the Bhamdmja-vrtfi^bhdsya. Hut 
when the VHli in the U pmkava is compai iMl witli the latUM*, 
none of the coi*rcsj)onding passages agn*e. 6, 1,5^ 

and 6, 1,12 are not found in the Blnirftrlrdjif-vrfli-bha-syti. 
'Fhe (Jpashlras i*<iference on F.N. 7, I , o to the Vrtiidcavn 
is entirely at variance with the BItit rudrdja-rrtti-bhdfj^yn . 
According to the Vpatikavd tlie Vrtti-kdra explains the 
s'iltra 7, I, 3, dena nUye^w iiihytlvam nkhtm, tlujs : 
nityesiv-anUyafuiVin uJd<Viii: but the corresponding ardrtf 
in the Bhdradoaja-i)vttid)hd(<yii> runs etena nitye^n 'nityu 
nkidh'* The conclusion from these comparisons is tbat 
neither the BUdradvaJa-vrlf i-bhdsya nor the Jihdradvd/ja- 
vrtti^ if the former is a B/tdNtyt on the latter, iioi* tin? 
sutras in them can be the same as the Vrtti or the 
Hulras in it,. We cannot know anything further as to 
the Vrtti. 

* Bodas' Introd., p. 3.'). 

“On I, I, 2; 1,2,4; J , 2, 6 3, I, 17 : 4,1,7; <i, l,r»; (>,1,12; 

7, 1, 3. 

^ Nydya-kona, pp. 3 4. 

^ Instead of this sulra, which runs “ Atinantai-agiinaiiani atriiantarc 
'karanatvut in r.jSV, there is inserted “ Maiitreiia-ddrs^kriritam in 
the Btidradmja-vftti-hhdsya, (i, 1, 7. See the Vivrti on (5, 1, 3, wliicli 
says that this latter aulra is in M.S., and should be supplied to the 
former sutra. 

* See notes on chap, ii, 2, 2. 

* Pr. Bh.y Introd., p. 12, “ Varatiasyam ekasya samnyasino nikate 
(>alapattresu maithilaksarair likhitaiii jfrnatvat sainantiic chinnaiii hhura- 
dvajavrttipustakam vartate.” 
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1li(5 onler and tlie numbei* of tlio sitfras in ilie 
Bhdradvaja-vritiMuAy^^^ are widely different from tliost; 
in the other eommentaries, and sometimes arc not correct. 
About ei^liteon srUrns are added, wliile about seventy -six 
are omitted. The ,srdra 2, I, 1 4 lias tlie term p(tra hKinti ^ 
which is not used in K/S'. in the olh(*r cominentaric^s, sn<l 
I, 2, IJ> was evidently derived from Pr, Bhr Kesides, 
the explanations are much influenec'd by the Sariikhya 
and^ar(‘ not reliable'. 

The l^paskdra is an acknowIed^('d commentary : I mi 
the explanations generally dej)end u])on Fr. Bh. and arr 
sometimes too far-fetched.' The aiithoi- lived jibonl 
I (550 A.D. 

The V'irrll jirineijially bys<‘s its exj)lanations upon, ami 
paraphrases, the ("jxfskdnf. although the author in soim? 
])a.ssages expri'sses disapproval of it.^ 

The Bhihpja of (.\‘indra-krinta may claim to be regarded 
as a bc'tter commentary than others, though sometiim*,s too 
short. But in some [lassages the Blidsya depends upon 
the Blhlr(fdrnja-vrtfi-hhdsjf(i and is not correct.^ 

The J{<tr(uia-hhasy<f, as opposed to Fr. Bh., may seem to 
be very close? to the original meaning of ; but this 
is not exactly .the case, because ndayana’s Kiranarali. 
a comnKjntary on Fr. Bh., depending upon the Rdruva- 
hliasi/a,^ differs in sonu? opinions from the author of 
KN. Also the Vrtti seems to have been affected by 
especially in commenting on 1, 2, (> and .‘5, I, 17. 
Conseciuently we sc'e that F.aV. cannot have had a good 
commentator like? Vatsyayana on and was explaiinMl 

^ Even Uie <‘oiTes[)on<liii»!: mV ran souietiinei^ <Io not ajfree with tin* 
mVras in the other connneiitarieH. 

'* pp. 14 iiiul 324. Ayiitasiddhiliuiin ridharyadhilrabhutunutn yuii 
sainbandha iha-(ihedain iti, in the ) pratyayahetuh &asaniavay«li. 

* See notes on ehap. i, 3, 22 3 (merit and demerit) ; n, J, 1. 

‘ On 1, 1, 4 ; 1, 1, 25 ; 2, I, 1 ; 2, 2, 5 ; t), 1, S. 

® Especially pp. 7-8, Bharad. pp. 29-30; and see es|)eeially tin* 
explanation of mmanaya. 

® Kir., Iiitrod., pp. 11-12. 
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by coniiiientators with different opinions. On the other 
hand, such different explanations show that the Vaisesika 
doctrines developed after the sHfra Inid ])een compiled. 

IX. Vaisksika axd Nyaya 

After the compilation of V.S. tlic author of iV.AS'. 
introduced its doctrint's into Ins own metaphysics. The 
not doubtful examj)les ai*c A^.aV. ‘b 1, Jhj ^ (= I^.aS^ 4, J, 8) 
and 2, J, 54 (^essentially the same as T./Sf. 7, 2, 20). ^rhe 
oi Viitsj’ayana used man passages from V,kf. even 
us examples of reasonin^.- 

The date of seems to be between Nrigrirjuna (the 
second-third century) and Vasu-bandhu (the fourth 
century).'’ 

Witsyayana had a predecessor in commenting on 
and calls tin* author a 7 ^//' which proves that some time 
ela})sed between the author and Vatsyfiyana. Vatsyayana 
was attack<Kl by Dig-naga. Dig-naga’s works were, f(a* 
the first time, translated into Chinese in 557-()9 by 
Paramartha.^ J)ig-naga must have lived at the latest in 
the fifth or sixth century, probably in the middle (or the 

^ Tlii< fsf'f/t’ff liiis alrea<ly Im.tii poiiited out hy Wiiidisoli in liis 11 tor fins 
X//(ii/n-hhd\t/ff (Leipzig, IStSS). TIu* .sft/ra i.s not i'oiind m Visva-iuitlja s 
Vrffi ; lull n<ld\ ota-Uara's Xf/(lr/a-rdrffll:(t and Vac'aspiiti-iijista’sA'//d//u- 
/stlri-uihamlltn, upon rlirlatlfi* ol A\liirh llie \'r/f{. depends, i*ucko]i it a^ 
a xultu oi X.S.' hosidcs, compare X.S. .‘5, I, 28 with V.iS. 4, 2, .‘J ; 
XX. .‘h 1, X') witli r.X. 4, 1, U 1.3: X,S. ], 0.3 with T.X. 8, 2. 4 o ; 
X.S. .3, 1, 71 wall r.S. S, 2, 5 ; X.S. .3, 2, 03 witli V.S. 7, I, 23 ; and 
X.S. 1, 1, 10 with (".X. 3, 2, 4. 

- Ar*c*oi-din^'’ to .7uc*ol)i T.X. 4, 1,0 is quoted ])y the Jihdsi/a on X.S. 
3, 1. .33 and 3, 1. 00, and T.X. 3, 1 , 10 by the lihdsija on 2, 2, 30. HesiiJes, 
a^ the example of tlnj s»‘eond explanation of sesaraf of X.S. 1, 1,3. T.X. 
I, 1, S (or 2, 2, 22) ; 2, 2,. 23 ; 2, 2, 31 ; 2, 1, 27 are freely used, and even 
in other passages of th»j lilnlsi/a there are contained Vaisesika tlieories. 
3’he Bhdsi/fi on i, 1, 0 a.ssei-ts that the six categories of tlie Vaisesika are 
j/t'cniif f/a. 'Fhis assertion is followed hy later writers. 

V. Smith, Xarif/ UUtory of Itvlia^ 3rd cd., pp. 328-44. 

■* On J, 2, It. Eke imiyayikaii ’’ in the BhdNya on 1, I, 32 probalily 
alliule.s to someone of a time earlier than that of the author of the 

•’ On 2, 1, 13. 

Xos. 1172, 1253. 
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latter half) of the fifth century.^ Hence Vatsyayana is 
inferred to have lived in the latter half of the fourth 
century, or in the first half of the fifth century. 

Dig-naga was attacked by Uddyoia-kara,^ and his logic 
was followed by Prasasta-pada.^ Prasasta-pada is earlier 
tlian, or a contemporary of, Udtl}!^ota-kara, because 
Uddyota-kara alludes to Pr. Bh.^ Uddyota-kara is said 
to have been answered by Dharnia-kirti, who was referred 
to by Kuinarila-bhatta and Salika-natha,® a disciple 
of Prablia-kara. These teaclicrs were answered by 
Dharmottara ; Dharmottara was criticized by yridhara ** 
(991 A.D.). 

Dharina-kirti is not mentioned by Yuan Chwang 
(travelled through India 629-45), but he is spoken of 
by I-tsing (07 1 -95) J Consequently Dharma-kirli’s paln)y 
days were in 645-71, and he was, according to the 
Tibetan tradition, a contemporary of Kuinarila-bhatta, who 
was earlier than Sahkaracarya (c. the eighth century).® 


^ V. Smith, loc. cit., p. .324 (the fifth century). The Tibetan traciition 
asserts that Dig-naga was a disciple of Vasu-baiidhu (Taranatha's 
(Jpschichte, p. 131). 

- Especially Ni/iiya-rdritika, pp. 14 f., 17 f., 41, 43 f., 52 f., 36 f., 184 f., 
nif., 116f., 122f., 127 f., 317f., 389 f., 435, etc. 

•' Cf. Pr. /»/<., 'pp. 233-52, with IfcUi-vidyd-nydya-dvdra-malra 
(No. 1223 = No. 1224), pp. la-.3a, 5a-lb, 

^ Especially VdrttUca, p. 288— /V. Bh, p. 288 ; V. pp. 319-20 — /V. 
Bh. pp. 11, 311 ; r. p. 320— /V. Bh. pp. 14, 324; V. p. 468— Pr. Bh. 
p. 48; r. p. 417— /V. Bh. pp. 106-7. 

® Prakaratm-pancikd (Pandit, old series, vol. i), p. 44, quotes Dharma- 
klrti’s theory of Prafyaksa (cf. Nydya-bindii, p. 103). 

Nydya-kandall (Vizianagram S.S., vol. vi), p, 76. The above state- 
ment depends upon Max Muller’s Six Systems, p. 477 ; Vidyabhfisana’s 
History of the Medkval School of Indian Logic (Calcutta, 1909) ; The 
Injluence of Buddhism on the Development of Nydya Philosophy 
(JBTS., 1898) ; Bodas’ Introd. to the Tarka-sajhgraha ; Jacobi’s Atomic 
Theory, Indische Logik (Gotti nger Nachrichteri, phil.-hist. KL, 1901, 
pp. 460-84), and The Dates of the Philosophical Sutras (JAOS., vol. xxxi, 
pp. 1-29). 

No. 1492, vol. iv, p. 88a. Professor Takakusu, Idsing, p. Iviii. 

® Deussen, The System of the Vedanta, pp. 36-6 ; Professor Garbe, 
Sdrhkhya-Philosophie, p. 42 (Anm.). 
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Uddyota-kara lived earlier than Dharma-kirti, perhaps in 
the sixth-seventh century.^ 

Prasasta-pada, being earlier than Uddyota-kara and 
later than Dig-naga, lived in the first half of the sixth 
century, or rather in the latter half of the fifth century. 
His date is also proved by the dates of Dharnia-pahi 
(539-70), and of Parainartha (499-569), because the two 
Buddhists cannot be earlier than Prasasta-pada. The 
Vai^esika doctrines quoted and refuted by both Buddiiisis 
came from Pr. PL, as proved later on. 

After N.S. and its Bhdsya Prasasta-pada precisely 
systematized the Vaisesika doctrines; his Bhd a aeems to 
be the first of the pure Vaisesika works after F.P., and 
it is not influenced bj^ the Nyaya so much as is the case 
with later Vaisesika works. 

Uddyota-kara, as a successor of Vatsyayana, used the 
Vaij5esika doctrines many times in his Nydya-varttihi, 
and ascribed the highest authority (paraman^i) to 
Kanadiir.- Jacobi remarks that “the fusion of these two 
schools began early, and seems to have been complete at 
the time when the Nydya-mritika was written".^ The 
fusion came for the first time from the Nyaya, and the 
completeness of the fusion is only on the side of the Nyaya, 
because Pr. Bh., as well as the treatise, are not much 
influenced by the Nyaya. 

X. Vaisesika Tenets anj> the Early Sects 

The Vaisesika is not a materialism in the strict sense of 
the term, because the system acknowledges other factors 
besides the four material atoms, and does not reduce the 
former to the latter ; they are all regarded as having the 
same validity. But there is no doubt that a materialistic 

^ Cf. Vidya-bhu^aiia, Uddyota-kara^ a corUemporaiy of Dharma-kirti 
(JRAS., 1914, p. 604). 

® Jacobi, At<mic (Hastings ’ of Religion and, EthieSy 

vol. ii, p. 2Q\b), 
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tendency dominates the whole system,^ and its religious 
and ethical teaching is to a large extent egoistic and 
optimistic. This is, perhaps, a consequence of the 
characteristic of the system so far as it is materialistic. 

Such a materialistic and atomistic tendency is not met 
with in the ancient U^mni^nds'y^ consequently the origin 
of the Vaisesika would not he traceable in the ancient 
Upanmids or in any oth(‘r early literature. 

After the finie of the ancient Upani^ads a great many 
schools, or rather various opinions, were originated by 
(liflierent teacluirs. 'Among them Ihiddhism and Jainism 
are the most prominent and influential systems. The 
canons of botli systems agree in describing otli,er minor 
teacliers. 

The lluddhists are wont to designate them the six 
teachers (tlrihakaX Pfirana Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, 
Ajita K(jsa-kambali, Pakudha Kaccayana, Nigantha Nata-* 
putta, and Safijaya Velatthi-putta,*'’* wlnlc tlie Jainas 
classify them into the four schools, Kriya-vada, Akriya- 
vada, Ajhana-vada, and Vainayika-vada.'^ Heterodox 
and minor as tlioy are, they liavo yet an important 
meaning in the history of Indian philosophy. They 
represent a general and popular thought of the tiiinj 
outside the orthodox speculations, which were usually 
confined to the secluded Ihulimanas. 'J'he general tendency 
of the six t(*achers is materialistic in metaphysics, and 
sceptical or a kind of criticism of knowledge in episte- 
mology. Wo may find the origin of the Vaisesika in the 
thought of these times. 

Now, Ajita Kesa-kainbali contends that “a human 

' Cf. llandt, loc. cit., p. 28. 

- Jacohi, Atomir Theory, p. 199a. 

® Sdmanmi-phata-mtla in D.N, In the Brahma-jdla-sutta the famous 
sixty-two sorts of cliiTerent opinions are mentioned. 

* SBE., vol. xlv, pp. xxvi-vii. Cf. F. O. Schrader, Uher den, Stand der 
indischen Philoaophit znr Ztit Makd-oirae und Hivddhaa (Strassburg, 
1910). 
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being is built up of the four elements {edtur-maha- 
bhlltiJca). When he dies, the earthy in him returns and 
relapses to tlie earth, the fluid to the M^ater, the heat to 
the tire, the windy to the air, and his faculties (indriyani, 
the tive senses, and the mind as a sixth) pass into space 
(dJedsa) 

The opinion is a real and radical materialism ; there is 
no soul nor any other mental factors, but only the tive 
sorts ol; materials.^ Body is the conibinatfon of th^fivc 
elements, and the soul is nothing but body. Ajita Kesa- 
kambali is probably a Carvaka. 

But Pakudha Kaccayana holds that “the following 
seven things (hlya) are neither made nor commanded to 
be made, neither created nor caused to be created, they 
are barren (so that nothing is produced out of them) . . . 
the four elements — earth, water, tire, and air — and ease 
and pain and the soul (jiva) as a seventh ^ 

This opinion cannot be designated a materialism, because 
the soul has an equal position with the other live elements, 
but, it is materialistic. The above two opinions represent 
the metaphysical aspect of the current opinions of the 
time ; but there is as yet no trace of an atomic theory, 
because the elements are called mahd-bhtUa or kaya, and 
the earthy, etc., in a body return to the corresponding 
elements. That the body is built up of the elements is 

^ SBB., vol. ii, p. 73; Sutra-krtdftga, ii, 1, 15. This is one of the 
Uccheda-vddaa in the Bmhma-jdla-siitfa (46). Akdm ( = Akd^a) is rendered 
by ether in the following translation of the treatise : “ Tatra prthivy ad ini 
bhutani catvari tattvaiii tebhya eva dehakarapariiiaiebhyah kinvadibhyo 
inadasaktivat caitanyam upajayate tesu vinastesu satsu svayani vinasyati 
. . . tat caitanyavisi^tadeha evatma dehatirikta atinani pramanabhavat 
pratyaksaikapramanavaditaya anumanader anahgikarena pramanya- 
bhavat ” {Sarva-dai'sajia-sarhgy^aka, Gdrvdka-darsana^ p. 2). 

® Akdm is enumerated as an element. See SBE., vol. xlv, p. xxxiv(l). 

^ SBB., vol. ii, p. 74 ; SiUra-krtanga, ii, 1, 21 f., and i, 1, 1, vv. 15-16. 
This, is the same as the Sasaata-vdda in the Brahnia-jdla-biUta' {27). Air 
(vdyti) and ease {mkha) are rendered by “wind ” and “ pleasure ” in the 
following translation of the treatise. See Professor Garbe, Sdrhkhya- 
Philoaophie, pp. 5-6 (Anm.). 
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not a production, but a combination or aggregation, 
because the elements cannot be made nor be created, and 
they are barren. How or by what sort of force they are 
combined is not explained. 

As a consequence of such a materialistic view, the 
religious and ethical teaching must be such as “to him 
who acts, or causes another to act, mutilates or causes 
another to mutilate, punishes or causes another to punish, 
causes grief or torment, trembles or causes othei’s to 
tremble, kills a living creature, takes what is not given, 
breaks into houses, commits dacoity or robbery or highway 
robbery, or tells lies, to him thus acting there is no guilt, 
. . , no increase of guilt would ensue ... In generosity, 
in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in speaking truth, 
there is neither merit {jpunfia), nor increase of merit” 
and as “ there is neither slayer nor causer of slaying, 
hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. When one with 
a sharp sword cleaves a liead in twain, no one thereby 
deprives anyone of life, a sword lias only penetrated into 
the interval between seven elementary substances 

The view is held by Parana Kassapa, Ajita Kesa- 
kambali, and Pakudha K«accayana. For the materialists 
merit or any oJLher virtue has no meaning at all ; a human 
being is only a mechanical combination of the five or the 
eight elements and nothing else. “ There is no such thing 
as alms or sacrifice or offering. There is neither fruit nor 
result of good or evil deeds. There is no such thing as 
this world or next. There is neither father nor mother 
nor being springing into life without them.”® But it 
cannot be denied by anyone that there are some enjoying 
happy circumstances in this life, while others are living 
miserable lives. What is the cause of this ? The 
materialist, Ajita Kesa-kambali, cannot give a satisfactory 

^ SBB., pp. 69-70. This is called the A1criya{~vada, Akriya-vada). 

2 Ibid., p. 74. 

2 Ibid., p. 73. This is also called the Uccheda-vada, 
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answer. Pakudha Kaccayana maintains that pleasure 
(or ease, suldia) and pain (dukkha) are also eternal and 
are not affected by any other thing. By means of the 
combination of pleasure and pain with a body and 
the soul the different circumstances can be produced. 
The enumeration of the soul, pleasure, and pain shows that 
the doctrine of Pakudha Kaccayana is more advanced 
and speculative than that of Ajita Kcsa-kambali. In 
this connexion Pakudha Kaccayana is more similifv to 
the Vai^esika than Ajita Kesa-kambali. 

The opinion concerning pleasure and pain seems to 
lead to the dogma of transmigration, as in the case of 
Makkhali Gosala^ (the leader of the Ajivakas), who 
holds, however, a kind of fatalism. At any rate the 
dogma of transmigration required the admission of a 
certain force, which can answer the question how the 
elements are combined and how the different circumstances 
are produced. In the Vaifesika the force is called adrsta 
(unseen force, destiny). 

Makkhali Gosala s opinion that “ there is no such thing 
as power or energy, or human strength or human vigour " 
seems to have a relation to the opinion of Sahjaya 
Velatthi-putta, who maintains — “If you ask me whether 
there is another world (atihi paraloko) — well, if I thought 
there were, I would say so. But I don't say so. And 
I don't think it is thus or this. And I don't think it is 
otherwise. And I don't deny it. If you ask me whether 
there is not another world {n^atthi 'paraloko) . . . whether 
there is and is not another world (atthi ca 'iiatthi ca 
paraloko) . . . whether there neither is nor is not another 
world {n*ev* atthi na n' atthi paraloko) . . . " ® 

The opinion is sometimes called an agnosticism ; ^ but it 

’ SBB., vol. ii, p. 71. His opinion is called the Adhicca-aamvppannikd 
in the Brahma-jdla-8idf.a{4\). SrUra-hrtufiga, SBE., vol. xlv, pp. .345, 239. 

Ibid., p. 75. Cf. the opinion of Ajita Kesa-kamball, p. 73. Sahjaya 
Velatthi-putta’s opinion is called the Award -Vilekhepa {Brahma-j., 37). 

* SBE., vol. xlv, nn. xxvii-viii. 
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is a scepticism «on the one hand and a primitive stage 
of criticism of knowledge on the other hand, like the 
sophists in the Greek philosophy. The opinion is of 
a great importance, and influenced Jainism and Buddliisni.^ 
Maha-vira and even Buddha were compelled to provide 
their teachings and assertions against the scepticism of 
Safijaya Velatthi-putta, which is essentially a negation 
of the four modes of expression {atthi, n'atthi, atthi ca 
n'atthi ca, nev*atthi na n*atthi). Negation generally 
implies a kind of criticism ; therefore the consequent 
development of the above opinion leads to an idealism 
epistemological and metaphysical, as in the case of the 
Buddhist view of Nirvana and of the Madhyamika 
philosophy of Nagarjuna.- Important as the opinion is, 
it could not be developed so far in the materialistic and 
realistic schools ; but it survives in the Vai^esika in the 
method of studying. 

The above opinions, the Sassata-vCida, the Uccheda-vada 
(or the Akriyd-vada), and the Amard-VileJehepa, represent 
the metaphysics, the ethics, and the theory of knowledge 
(in a wider sense of the term) of those times. 

The Sasaata-vdda is too naive and not philosophic; but, 
if it is refined and consequently developed, the resultant 
must be atomistic. Body and things have the same 
quality of elements, but they are not tlie same in 
appearances. To reconcile the distinct contradiction an 


^ Oldenberg, Jinddha (G. Aufl.), p. 80 f., Die Lchre der Up. und die 
Avfiinge desBiiddhi8rnu8{iA6lim^en, 1915), p. 290 f. ; SBE., pp. xxviii-ix. 
Cf. Sarny. X. iv, No. 44, Anpllcatani aamy. 

- Nagarjuna's epistemology was developed from the theory of Anatman 
and the Prajnd-pCtraviitd-sutra^, But the influence of the opinion of 
Sanjaya A’^elatthi-jnitta can be seen throngliout the Mddhyamika^datra. 
It is very interesting to notice that the Madhyamika system influenced 
Sankara's MayCi-nldd. See Professor de la V’allee Poussin, Vedanta 
and Buddhism, JRAS., 1910, pp. 129-40; Sukhtankar, Teachings of 
Vedanta according to Ramanuja, WZKM., vol. xxii, p. 136 f. ; Jacobi, 
On Maydvada, JAOS., 1913, vol. xxxiii, pp. 51-4; Walleser, Der dltere 
Vedanta (Heidelberg, 1910). 
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atomic theory may suit better than any other, and it 
also appears to be a natural consequence; The Buddhist 
view of the four elements {cattdri mahd-bltfddni) in 
the Rup'ttpddhdna-klchandha, which divides them into 
two sorts, interior (ajjhattika) and exterior {hdhira),^ 
seems to have been an earlier stage of the development 
to an atomic theory. In those times the Jainas and the 
Ajivakas maintained an atomic theory, which is most 
primitive. 

Jacobi remarks: “Matter (in Jainism) is an eternal 
substance, undetermined with regard to quantity and 
quality, i.e. it may increase or diminish in volume 
without addition or loss of particles, and it may assume 
any forms and develop any kind of qualities. Material 
substances may coalesce into one substance, and one 
substance may divide into many. Now, the Jains 
maintain that everything in this world, except souls and 
mere space, is produced from matter (pudgcda), and that 
all matter consists of atoms {paramdmi). Each atom 
occupies one point (pradesa) of space.^ Matter, however, 
may be either in the gross state {athula, hddara), or in 
the subtle {arikaDia), When it is in the subtle state, 
innumerable atoms of it occupy the space of one gross 
atom. The atoms are eternal as regards their substances ; 
each atom has one kind of taste, smell, and colour, and 
two kinds of touch. These qualities, however, are not 
permanent and fixed for the several atoms, but they may 
be changed and developed in them. Two or more atoms 
which differ in their degree of smoothness and roughness 
may combine to form aggregates {akandha). The figures 
formed by the arrangement of the atoms into groups are 
manifold, and are precisely described in the Bhagavatl ; ^ 


^ Maha-h^tUhi-padopama-sutta (Majjh. N., No. 28), p. 184 f. 

2 Cf. N.8, 2, 2, 18. 

’ The fifth Anga (of the Jaina canon), or sometimes called the Viydha 
(or Vivahaypafimitti, 
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everything is believed to be formed of groups of one kind 
only.* The atom may develop a motion of its own, and 
this motion may become so swift that by jneans of it an 
atom may traverse in one moment the whole universe 
from one end to the other.” ^ 

The atomic theory of Jainism is undoubtedly more 
speculative than the opinion of Pakudha Kaccayana ; but 
it may be seen to have a close relation to the latter, or 
rathe!* both represent the current thought of tlie time 
in materialistic and atomistic theories. If these theories 
are logically developed, they are easily converted into the 
Vaisesika theory. At any rate Pakudha Kaccayana and 
the Jainas are probably forerunners of the Vaisesika. 

The opinion of Pakudha Kaccayana is called the 
Ahriyd‘Vdday while the Vaisesika is called the Kriyd- 
rdcla. Consequently the two are contradictory on this 
point. Pakudha Kaccayana maintains, as stated above, 
that pleasure (sukha) and pain (dnhkha) are eternal and 
substances (to use the Vaisesika’s term), just as are the 
soul and other elements. Therefore, the opinion is named 
the Akriyd-vdda ; but the Vaisesika classified them among 
the attributes of self (the sou!) and changed the Akriyd- 
vdda into the Kriyd-vdda, If the dogma of transmigi-ation 
is acknowledged, pleasure and pain cannot have a position 
among substances. 

Such modifications are also found Avith regard to the 
Jaina theory. The atomic theory of the Vaisesika is, as 
stated in the following notes, more advanced than that of 
the Jainas ; but the essential points are not changed and 
the attributes of atoms remain still unfixed. In the 
Vaisesika there are diflferent kinds of atoms corresponding 
to the four elements, while in Jainism there are not 
difierent kinds of atoms. Other modifications in the 
atomic theory need not be mentioned here. If we 

1 Cf. V,S, 4, 2, 1-3 ; 8, 2, 4 ; N.S. 3, 1, 28. 

* Atomic Theory, pp. 199-200. 
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consider at what period an atomic theory was intro- 
duced into Buddhism, it will be suggestive in this subject. 

Now in the Pali Buddhism there is no trace of an 
atomic theory, as asserted by Franke.^ But in the 
so-called northern Buddhist literature we can find an 
early trace of the tlieory. 

Dharmottara s Ahkidliarma-hrdaya-sdstra ® is of this 
opinion. His date is said to have been during the 
Tsin dynasty (221 - 206 B.c.) and the Han dj^iasty 
(201 J3.C. -9 A.D.)^ of China. Accordingly he lived about 
the third-second century B.c. He states : — 

“Atoms {ann or paramduu) in the four sense-organs 
are of ten kinds ; atoms in the body as a sense-organ 
(i.e. the skin) are of nine kinds, and in the others they arc 
of eight kinds. This nuinl>er of atoms are restricted to 
the world possessing smell.'* ^ 

According to the commentaries, the ten kinds of atoms 
in the eyes are earth, water, fire, wind, colour, smell, taste, 
toucli, the sight-organ (caJesur-indriya), and tlie body- 
{== touch- )organ. In the cases of the other three sense- 
organs the sight -organ as an atom is replaced by the other 
three sense-organs as the atoms respectively. The nine 
kinds in the body are the same as tlje first'nine (the sight- 
organ and the otlier three sense-organs are excepted). 

^ See Jacobi, Atomic Theory, p. 199. 

2 No. 1288, translated in 891 a.i>. The text consists of 250 slokas ; 
it lias been translated with a commentary, AVhether the commentary 
is by the author or not is not clearly known ; but it is perhaps by the 
hand of another, because Dharmottara’s text is said to have consisted of 
only 250 slokas. No. 1294 is another commentary by Upa-santa, and 
No. 1287 is also a commentary by Dharmn-trata ; but Dharma-trata 
enlarged the original text and commented with an advanced theory. 
Jlharma-trata’s atomic tlieory is quoted and criticized in the Ahhi- 
(lharnia-mah(i-vibIuls(hS(lstra (No. 12(53), vol. cxxvii, p. 5h f., together 
with the theory of Buddha-deva, and in the Vibham-klstra (No. 1279), 
vol, i, p. 8a ; vol. vi, p. G6 (the text in the Library of the India Office). 

® Postscript in No. 1287 {Chu-adn-tadn-ci-tsi, vol. x, p. 596). Or some 
hundred years a.n. (preface in No. 1287). 

^ Vol. i, ch. ii, p. 56a =• No. 1294, p. 826 = No. 1287, p. 29a'-6. • 
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‘‘ In the others ” means things which are not sense-organs 
the eight kinds are the four elements and the four qualities, 
colours, etc., as the atoms. “ The world possessing smell ” 
is the Kama-loka of tlie three worlds, because there is no 
smell and taste in the Rupa-loka, whence atoms in the 
llQpa-loka are less than those in the Kania-loka. The 
atoms other than smell and taste are the same in both 
worlds.^ 

InSnother passage Dharmottara also states that things 
in the objective world consist of atoms, while the mental 
(citta and caitasika) docs not consist of atoms. Con- 
sequently atoms are material.' The meaning of the above 
quotation may be that there are the eight kinds of atoms 
in the objective world, and every sense-organ has its own 
atom ; a sense-organ itself is considered as a special atom, 
because a sense-organ has a special function. The four 
sense-organs other than the skin partake of the atom of 
the skin, inasmuch as Wxey occupy a part of the body. 
Atoms are of thirteen sorts. The view that the atoms 
of the four elements are difibrent from those of the 
four qualities is derived from the fact that earth, etc., 
sometimes have certain qualities owing to mixture with 
the latter, and' sometimes are without them. The com- 
mentaries Hiiy that atoms are always mixed with one 
another.- 

^ No. 1288, p. 56a ; No. 1294, p. 82/> ; cf. No. 1287, p. 29«-?>. 

- All atomic theory is not met with in Katyriyaiil-putra’s Ahhidhamia- 
jiKina-piust/ulna-sdiitra (No. 1273 -= No. 1275), a fundamental and the 
authoritative work of the Sarvasti-vada and the text of the Abhitlharma- 
mahtt-vMxisd-mstra (No. ]2()3 = No. 1204). The author is said to have 
lived durintj the years 200-300 A.x. (No. 1273). Rut in the latter work 
the atomic theory was adapted to explain the text. Afterwards the 
Sarvasti-vada (= tlie Vaibhasa school) maintains the atomic theory, and 
the Sautrantika scliool also follows an atomic theory. Vasu-bandhus 
Abhidhnrma-kosa-kifitra (No. 1269 = No. 1267) holds the theor 3 '. In the 
Madhyamika school the theory is rejected, while the Yogacara school 
uses it to explain the process and the state of emanation of the phenomenal 
world, although the school is idealistic.' See Asaiiga’s Yogdedrya-bhumt- 
Adatra (No. 1170), vol. i, p. 48; Mahdydndbhidhamia - sarhgUi • Adstra 
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The above theory is not yet refined, and does not make 
distinction between substances and attributes, so that 
colour, etc., and even the sense-organs, are enumerated as 
atoms. Ill some respects Dharmottara’s theory is opposed 
to the Jaina theory. But in tlie Vaisesika colour, etc., 
are distinguished from earth, etc., and classified among 
attributes, while the sense - organs are explained as 
consisting each of a particular one among the four 
atoms. The Vaisesika accepted the atoms of th^ four 
elements, and classified the four objects among attributes. 
Accordingly the above theory appears to represent an 
earlier stage of the development of the atomic theory, 
and at the same time to show that an atomistic tendency 
pervaded the general thought of these times. 

According to the Uttarddhyayana ^ Jainism maintains 
that there are three categories — substance {dravya), quality 
{gnna), and developments {parydya). Substances are 
the substrata of qualities; qualities are inherent in one 
substance, and developments have the characteristics that 
they inhere either in substances or in qualities. Substances 
are six — merit {dharma), demerit {adharina), space, time, 
matter, and souls they make up the world. The 
characteristic of merit is motion, that of demerit immo- 
bility ; that of space, ^ which contains all other substances, 
is that it makes room for everything; that of time is 
duration;^ that of soul is realization of knowledge, faith, 

(No. 1199), vol. i, p. 2a, its commentary, MahaydndhhidharrTm-aaTiiyitkla- 
mrhffUi-bdsfra, by Huddha-siriiha (compiled by Sthira-mati), (No. 1178), 
vol. iii, pp. 31a, 3dh, and Prakarandryavded-sdstra (No. 1177), p. 21a. 
But Dig-naga refutes the theory in his Alamha7ia-pratyaya-pariksd-.Vt8(ra 
(No. 1173 = No. 1172), .and others. Cf. Dharma-pala’s commentary 
(No. 1174) on No. 1173. Dharma-pala also refutes the theory in his 
Vijiiapti-mdtratd-aiddhi-Hdstra. 

^ The first afitra of the four Mula-sutraSy translated in SBE., vol. xlv. 

2 Dharma^ adlMirma, and space are each one substance only, while 
time, matter, and souls are an infinite number of substances. 

3 NahhobBy see notes on ch. ii, 1, 6. Srotrarti punah Sravaiia-vivara- 
aarhjnaJco nahho-dekth ( Pr, Bh . , p. 59). 

* Vartand, 
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happiness, and misery ; and the characteristic of Soul is 
knowledge, faith, conduct, austerities, energy, and realiza- 
tion (of its developments); and that of matter is sound, 
darkness, lustre (of jewels, etc.), light, shade,^ sunshine, 
colour, taste, smell, and touch. The characteristic 
of developments is singleness (elcalva), separateness 
{prthaldva), number, form, conjunction, and disjunction.- 

Usually in Jainism the categories are divided into two — 
substSince (dravya) and its developments (or modifications, 
2Ktrydya), The developments include att)*ibutes (guna in 
the Vaisesika), and leave no room for the latter as an 
independent categoiy. The most in^portant distinction 
between the Vaisesika on the one hand and Jainism, 
together with the other schools of the time, on the other 
is that the foi*mer strictly distinguishes substance itself 
from its quality and ([uantity, while the latter confuses 
them^ with each other. In these circumstances the 
Vaisesika cannot be earlier than these schools. The 
Vaisesika, developing the principle systematically, elicited 
its notions of substances and attributes out of the above 
doctrines of Jainism and the like. And probably actions 
(karma), too, were derived from the same doctrines. 
Almost an outline of the three categories of the Vaisesika 
is to be found here. 

It may be supposed from these considerations that the 
Vaisesika has its origin in the general thought of those 
times,, that is, the Vaisesika borrowed the materials from 
the thoughts of those days and systematized them at 
a somewhat later time. This supposition can be proved 
not only by two other evidences, but also by the 
descriptions of Kautilya and of the sixth schism in 
Jainism. 

^ Cf. V.S. 5, 2, 19-20, dravya • gnna - karma - nispatti ■ raidharmydd - 
abhdms (or, hlid'bhdvaa) tamah and tejaao dravydntaremivarands ca, 

- SBE., p. 152 f. See Ein^ Jahixi-Dogmatik (Taltvdrthddhigama- 
8iitra)y ZDMG., 1906, p. 512 f. 

^ Ibid., pp. xxxiii-v ; Saiikara on the Brahma-sutra. 2. 2, 17. 
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The Vjiisesika, together with tlie Nyaya, is a repre- 
sentative opponent of the Mlnmiiisa in regard to the dogma 
of eternity of sound,' and denies tlie absolute authority of 
the Veda.- The Vaisesika contends that human beings 
have nothing innate in their minds, but every idea or 
concept results from experiences. (Consequently the 
Vaisesika is an empii ism ; but such ideas produced by 
experiences an^ conveyed to others and handed down 
to next generations, and become, as it were, inna^e,^ so 
that the sj’stem can reconcile th(^ conflict between 
empirism and the tln^ory of innate ideas. From this 
standpoint the Veda is regarded as havijig an origin 
and Jbiiddh i-prirva.^ But tlie sj^slem observes, on 

the one hand, the duty of the four periods of rt'ligious 
life,*** etc., and esteems the Yoga jiractice;^* on the 
other hand the ^sHtra says, “likewise the making away 
with those who are contrary/' “making away with 
another has j*efci*ence to an inferior,’’ “in the case of 
an equal, suicide, or the destruction of the other,”" and 
“in like manner in tlie case of the bursting open of one 
burnt iSuch allowances could not be consisted with the 
strict rules of y<\gins or other ol)servances.'^ The former 
observances possibly came from the Veda, the Jlimamsa, 
or other sources in the course of controversy against 
them ; and the latter allowances may be considered and 
could be understood as remainders of the above-mentioned 

^ P.5. ‘2, 2, *21-37; AT. 5. 2, 2, 13-40. See Muir, Oritjinal Sanatkrt, 
Texti<^ 18G1. pt. iii, pp. 73-113. 

* K.5. G, 1, 1 ir. The Nyaya defeiuls tlie authority of the Veda 
against the C.“irvrika [N.S. 2, 1, 56-67. Cf. the Carvaka-scction in the 
JSarva-darsa na-mihtfraha). 

® See notes on eh. i, 3, 12 (cognition). 

^ 6, 1, 1. ^ G, *2, 2-3. « G, 2, 8 ; 5, 2, 16, etc. 

' Tathd virurldhtndih tyatjnk (6, 1, 13), hint pare, tyagah (14), and mtnc 
iVmatydgah paratyayo rO (15). See commentaries on the autras and on 
6, 1, 12. In a word the Vaisesika, in some cases, permits to kill others 
and to take what is not given. 

® Tathd dagdhaaya viaphofane (5, 1, 12). 

9 Cf. 6, 2, 1 ; 6, 2, 8 ; 10, 2, 8. 
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Akriyd-vada or Ueclteda-vada. If the Vaiscsika had had 
its origin in orthodox Bralimanism, such curious features 
could not have appeared and could not be explained. 
It is thercfoi’e more probable that the origin of the 
Vai^esika was in heterodox speculations, and in the course 
of time the systeii* was on one side ^ adjusted to orthodoxy, 
just as the later Vai^esika adapted itself to t^^aivism and 
imported Is vara into the system.- 

Later Mimaihsakas are, in their philosophical theories, 
very similar to the Vaisesika, as in the case of Kumarila- 
bhatta and Prabha-kara, and 2I.S. contains terms identical 
with tlie technical terms of the Vaisesika. The similarities 
iji the philosophical tlieories and in one aspect of the 
religious practices may suggest a conclusion the reverse of 
the aljove. But this is not the case. 1'hough the Mirnaihsa 
originated earlier, as Tliibaut and Jacobi^ assert, the 
earlier origin cannot in this ease piove ju-iority. Before 
the beginning of the Christian era there is, in the held of 
Brahman ical orthodox speculations, no trace of an atomic 
theory And the essential problem of the Mfmamsa is 
ritual, while philosophical speculations are rare and quite 
subordinate. Under such circumstances a systematical 
theory of philosophy cannot be originated : on the contrary, 
it is more reasonable to suppose that the philosophical 
theories liave been taken into the system from the outside 
and are used to make the sacrificial injunctions {dharma) 
or other essential factors of the system transcendent in 

^ Cf. V,S. 0, 2, 1-9. The Vaisesika IS called the Ardha-vaindsika b}* 
Sankara in his Bhdsya on 2, 2, 18. 

3 See notes on c)i. i, ;l, 22 (merit). Cf. illiandarkar, Vai.viaviit9n and 
Saioism (Biihlcr's Onnidrins, iii, 6), p. 117. 

^ Thibant, Introduction to the AHha-sathtjraha (Benares, 1882), p. ii : 
SBE., vol. xxxiv, pp. x-xiii ; Jacobi, Ziu' Fruhi/eschichte der indtachen 
Philosophie {Sitzunyuherichte d, k, p, Ak, d. W,j 1911), pp. 738-9. 

See Brdhnia-mtra^ 2, 2, 17. Sankara on the sutra and on 1, 4, 28 ; 
Deussen, The System of the V’eddnfa, p. 22 (15). Some Mimaihsakas did 
not acknowledge an atomic theory (Sloka-mrltika on 1, 1, 5, see. 5, 
si. 183). 
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relation to them. For instance, the Mhnaihsa acknowledges 
the nine sorts of tlie means of knowledge {'pramana) 
but the means of knowledge have no such philosophical 
import in the system as in otlier systems ; they only 
serve to pi’ove tliat tlie sacrificial injunctions are far 
sujierior to them,- and accordingly thej^ are adopted in as 
large a number as po.^'sible. The philosophical speculations 
also serve the same purpose, never serve for the foundation 
of the system. Consequently the philosophical theories 
are so loose that eminent followers could explain them in 
their own ways, and this led to different opinions. Those 
theories in the system which arc common to the Vaisesika 
arc due to the reccptiveriessof thes57fttem when continually 
attacked by th(i latter.^ Thus this system cannot be 
considered as the source of the A'aisesika. 

As for the AmavLUVikkhepa, the Vaisesika did not 
accept it as it was. As a realistic system, the Vaisesika 
is contrary to the idealistic tendency ; nevertheless it 
was influenced by the Amard -Vikkhepa. A Jaina 
tradition says, “ indem alle diese 3G Unterabteilungen 
(9 substances, 17 attributes, 5 actions, 3 universalities, 
particularity and inherence) der sechs Grundprincipien 
sich unter vier Gesichtpunkte stellen, namlich 1. den 
der Position (Boisp. 'pmlhavl = prthivl) ; 2. den der 
Negation der Position (Beisp. apndhavl)\ 3. den der 
Prohibition (Beisp. noptidhavl) ; 4. den der Negation 
der Prohibition (Beisp. no apiidkavi), so ergeben sich 

^ In Sabara-svamin’s Bhdsya on M.S. the six sorts are enumerated 
(pp. 6, 10). The Gau(la~p(l(la’hhasya on S.K, v. 4 asserts that sarribhava, 
jwalihhdy and aitihya are acknowledged by Jaimini. Cf. S. T,-Kaumvdi 
on V. 5 ; N,S. 2, 2, 1-12 ; Pr, Bh., pp. 213-30. 

See the afifraa 1,1, 4-5. 

^ That the system is comprehensive will be seen in Kumarila-bhatto’s 
tSloka-vdrUika. Not only the Vaisesika theories, but also the essential 
parts of Dig-naga’s logic are accepted and taken in by Kumarila as 
well as by Prabha-kara. Almost all the varieties of logical theory from 
Dig-naga down to Kumarila are contained in the Sloka-vdrttika on M,S> 
1, 1, 5, autpattika-autray sections 3 and 5. 
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die 144 (Punkte).’* ^ This is perhaps a prior stage of 
cnuTneration {iiddesa), definition (Lahsana), and explana- 
tion (pariksd) ^ ; but tlie relation to the Ainard-Vikkliepti 
cannot be denied,® because the above four points of view 
are almost the same as the four modes of expression 
{((tthi, n'atthij atthi ca 'iiatthi ca, and 'tievattlu na 
n'atthi). Further, this strict method of investigation 
♦seems to have helped the development of the Vai^esika 
principle, distinguishing substance itself from attributes 
and actions, and of the theories concerning the relation 
between concepts and their objects, and of logic* in the 
s37stem. 

XL Date of Systematization : the Categories 

Generally a philosophical system may be described from 
the three points of view, ejiistemology, metaplij’^sics, and 
ethics. In ancient times metaphysics is usually pre- 
dominant, and epistemology appears at a latei* time and 
ill advanced philosophical speculations. Conse(|uentl}% 
though epistemology is really the foundation of meta- 
physics, the former is much neglected as compared with 
the latter in the ancient history of philosojihy. The 
epistemological factor of the general thought of the time 
of Maha-vira .and Buddha is not much developed in 
the Vaisesika ; but the essential parts of the three points 
of view are well combined in the system. The facts an' 
therefore in. favour of the conclusion that the origin of 
the Vaisesika was in the time of Maha-vira and Buddha 
(the sixth-fifth century n.c.).* 

^ Lenmann, Indische Stadivtu Bel. xviii, p. 121 f. 

“ Nydya-kandall, pp. 20-7 ; Nydya-bhdsya, p. 9 ; Nydya-rdrttika, p. 29. 

^ See Brahma-jdla-autta^ pp. 37-40. 

^ See notes on ch. i, 3, 12 (cognition). 

Another evidence that the origin of the Vaisesika is as old as 
Jainism is found in tlie fact that the terms hetit and pramdya have 
tlie same meaning in both S 3 ^stems. See Vid^^abhusana, Hiatory of the 
Mtdieml School of Iiidian Logic, pp. 4-5 ; K./S^. 9, 2, 4 (hetur apadeao, 
Hngajfi pramdnaih karanam ily-anarthantaraiii). 
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But the systematization of tlie Vaisesika cannot be 
earlier than about 300 B.c. Kautilya (Caiiakya) 'in 
liis Artha-sdstra states that philosopliy is only tlie 
Saihkhya, the Yo^a, and tlie Lokayata (Ciirvaka) 
(Sarhkhyam Yogo ‘Lokayataih ca ity-anviksiki). Olden- 
berg remarks, “ dagegen ist dies kaum zweiftilhaft, dass 
die Nichtiieiinun<r d.'r beidcii euff untcreinander verbiii- 
denen Systeme, denen zu begegnen man hier iioch 
erwarten kdnnte, des Nyiiya und Vaisesika, iij» der 
Tat auf dereii dainaliger Niclitexistenz berulit. Den 
Ausprucli d'iCv7k,^iH (die auf Ih-iifung berulieiide (Wis- 
seiischaEt)) zu seiii erliob seiner Zeit der Nj^aya 
ehenso eiitsclieidcii wie berechtigt/’ ^ Consecjnently tlie 
systematization of the Vaisesika is later than 300 n.c., 
probably in the first centiny n.C., because the 
information concerning the sixtli schism (18 A.ix) of 
Jainism reveals that the Vaisesika had already h{‘en 
systematized before the beginning of the Christian era. 
This does not, however, directly i*(»fer to tlie date of the 
compilation of V.S. V,S. seems to liavc been composed 
earlier tlian the other satras: but it presupposes not only 
the ^Ihiiaiiisa and the Saihkhya, but also the Vedanta 
and others.*' On the other hand, the Vaisesika doctrines 
in V.S, represent the earlier, perhaps the genuine, doctrines 
of the systeni — at h'ast the doctrines prevailing before tlui 
time of the sixth schism in Jainism, and thci orthodox of 
tlie system. • 

A distinct characteristic of the Vaisesika is a sharp 
and strict analysis of an object. The six categories are 
(•nly the six modes of observation and of tlie explanation 
of an object. The distinction between substance and its 


* Dia indiache Philoaophie (Knlttir der (/rgcuwart, allg. Gesch. d. Phil.)^ 
pp. 32-4 ; Jacobi, Z\ir Fntkgeachichte der iiidiachen Philoaophie y jip. 736, 
738, 743. 

* Especially see 2, 1, 20 (relying on the commeiitarie.s) ; 3, 1, 1-2; 
5, 2, 19-20; 7, 2, 3 8 ; 7, 2, 13 ; 9, 2, 3. 
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attributes and actions ^ is one of the fundaincnta] 
principles. It leads to the theory of the Aaaf-ka/t^ya- 
vdda and self (tUinan) distinguished from cognition 
(htuldhi). But the relation between the fourth and tlie 
lifth category, universality (aamfinyn) and particularity 
{vUfiMO), is not in accordance with the above -noted 
characteristic, because^ an object is, on tbe one liand, 
classified under universality, and, on tlie other hand, 
under* particularity, so that it cannot be fixed in a 
<l(»finite categoiy. This is a natural conse(|Uence of the 
conceptual relations, as in the casi‘ of the classification 
of concepts in formal logic : but from the principle of 
the system it is not so strict as the other categories. 
Various opinions on this point arose even before the 
Christian era. Uoha-gutta, the chief teacher in the sixth 
.schism of Jainism 544 A.v. = 18 A.u.)- 

imported the Vaisesika doctrines into Jainism. Its first 
three categories and the last (sixth) are just thfe .same as 
enumerated in V.S , ; but the fourth, univor.sality, and tin* 
fifth, ])articularity, are dittcrent from those of the snftUL 
Th(‘ original runs: — 

sfiniannani tiviliaiii: 1. malia - saniannaiii, 2. .satta - 
sai nan naiii , 3. sai nan na- vi,sesa-sa niaimaiii . 
tatra inalnisanianyani satsv api padarthesii padarthatva- 
buddhi-kari -- .sattasainanyaiii bhu-padartha-sad - 
buddhi-vidhayi — sanianya-visesa-srimrinyaih 3 dra\ - 
yatvfidi 3 (I), anye tu vj^acaksate: (]naha.srimanyaTii) 
bhu-padrirtha-.sat-kari ; .StattasamanyaTh dravyatvadi : 
.sfiinanya-visosah prthivitvadih (11). 
viscso egaviho; evaih . . . anne bhananti : .sainaiiTiaii) 
duvihaiii : param aparam ca (III); viscso duviho : 
finta-vi.seso ananta-viseso ya. ' 

The Sanskrt equivalent of universality has been rendered 

^ Cf. SHE. , vol. xlv, p. xxxiii f. and notes on ch. i, 1, 1, and ch. ii, 2, 1 1. 
'■* hidiache Sludiev, xviii, pp. 121 f., and SHE., p. xxxvii f. (AvaAyaku^ 
the second of the four J/fi/a-wM/rew, vv. 77-83). 
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into Cliinese by various terms: “generality,” “universality, 

“ existence,” “ great universality,” and “ great existence 
The first two are translations of smiianya, the third 
is that of saftd or hhdva, while the fourth is evidently 
that of ma]id~8dmd7iya. The fifth might be a translation 
of 'niaJtd-sattd, but the term is not met with in any 
work. It is perhaps a translation of sattd modified by 
the analogy of the fourth. These Chinese equivalents may 
sliow that there were also different opinions concerning 
the fourth category, even in later times, and that the term 
mahd-8d7ndnya was still used. That the term sdindiiya- 
visesa (“universality-particularity ”) occurs in the Chinese 
translations has already been pointed out in the preceding 
passage ; it w^as not classed under the fourth category, but 
the fifth category itself was called sdindnya-visemr 

The three subdivisions of sdind^iya in the abo\'e 
quotation from the Jaina record are not known to V.S., 
Pr. Bh.y the present treatise, or to any other works, 
and the three different opinions (I, II, III, in the above 
quotation) concerning the subdivisions came from different 
points of view. 

In tlie first opinion (I), i.e. the opinion of Rolia- 
gutta, the 7nahd‘Sd7nd7iya corresponds to abhidheyatra 
(“ capability of being designated ”) and jneyafva 
(“ knowableness ”), as common properties {mdharmya) 
of the six categories in Pr, lih,, and to “knowahle” in 
our treatise.® This view was probably suggested by V.S. 
1, 1, 8.^ As it is applied only to the categories, the 

* The iirst is used in the translations of the Sata-sdatra and the JSatya- 
aiddhi-saatra (both by Kumara-jiva), and of the Updya-hanaaf ifa-hrdaya- 
&datra (by Kekaya), the second and the fourth in the traiislalinn of our 
treatise (by Yuan Chwang:), and the second to the fifth in Kwhei-ci's 
commentaries on Nos. 1197 and 121G. 

2 See notes on ch. i, 10 (commonness). 

* 7V. Bh.y p. 16, and notes on ch. ii, 11. 

^ 1, 1, 8 runs, sad anityatvaiii dravyavat karyaih karaiiam srimanya< 
visei^avad iti dravya-guna-karmanam avisesah. The other three cate- 
gories relate to the same object, in which the first three categories 
reside. 
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'laahd-sdmdni/a does not relate to the contents of the 
categories; but the sdnidnya, lower than the mahd- 
HdTndnya, includes the contents of the categories and 
relates to the visem, so that the lower mmdnya is 
called sdnidnya-vUesia, The aafid-mmdnya corresponds 
exactly to aaitd or bltdva in The division of Tiiahd- 

sdnidnya and sdmdnya-visesa springs from the same point 
of view {paddrfhatva, “ category -ness,” and dravyatva, 
“subslance-ncss/’ etc., as the objective entities corn‘sponding 
to the subjective concepts of category and substance, 
etc.), while the saftd-sdmdnya comes from the notion 
with i-cgard to the hhn-'paddrtha^ that that is existent. 
Both sattd-sdmdnya and sdiudn ya~ cisvm have the same 
scope, and sdindnya-visem naturally im2)lies existence. 
Even malul-sdmdnya must imply existence. iV. hh. 
ascribes existence (asliiva) to the six categories as a 
common quality (sddhavttiya). Accordingly, 
in implies existence {sad, in 

hlid-padartha-sad-buddlLidcilri). Sattd-sdmdnya, there- 
fore, turns out to be superfluous, and the three subdivisions 
are reduced to two. If hhti-paddrfha should mean the 
six categories, the viahd-sdmdnya and the saifd-sdmdnya 
would, after all, become one. The third opinion (III, 
param aparam ca) probably accepted such a consequence, 
'riiis third ojiinion was adopted by iV. Bh,, which maintains 
that the 'para-sdnidnya (“the highest universality”) is 
satid, while the apara~sdmdnya{**t\\Q lower universality”) 
includes sdmdnya-visesa-sdmdnya in the first opinion, 
and ananta-viseso {ananlya-visesa), the second sort of 
risoso (visesa). Conseciuently, the visesa (“particularity”) 
contains unfa- visesa (antya-visesa, “ tlio final species or the 
ultimate particulars ”) alone. The second opinion (II) is 
too artificial. 

The fifth category, visesa, is not usually subdivided. 

' Bhu-padartha includes the first three categories. See Pr, Bh., 
pp. 17, 19. 
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Even Pr. Bh. does not know tlie two sorts of visesa, 
but a similar subdivision is met witli in Kwhei-ci’s 
commentary.^ 

These different opinions show that the intention was 
to classify things either under universality or under 
particularity, and to fix them in the definite classes. 
At the same time they prove that the systematization 
of the Vaifesika theories contained in V,S. took j)Iace in 
a time distant from 18 a.jx Besides, that the tTainas 
themselves maintain that the Vaisesika system was 
established by Roha-gutta is a good reason for holding 
that the systematization was not very near to the sixtli 
schism, because, had the systematization been very recent, 
they could not have claimed to be the founders.- On the 
other hand, it may be supposed that the systematization 
did not take place at a time very remote from the schism : 
otherwise the Jainas could not have connected Roha-gutta 
with its origination, because the founder would have been 
conceived as a legendary personage. The probabilities are 
in' favour of even the middle of the first century n.c. as 
the date of the systematization. 

XII. The Sutba: Evidence for Dating: 1. The 

ViBHASA, ETC. 

We have now established the date of the supposed 
origin and systematization of the Vaisesika, and learned 
a little in outline of the doctrinal develoimieni. We shall 
next proceed to obtain some materials concerning the date 
of y.S. and the development of the doctrines from Chinese 
translations. 

1 . To begin with, we shall first refer to the Abhidharma- 
vialid-vibJidsd-sdstra,^ which was composed by Vasu-mitra 

^ See iiuten on ch. i, 10 (commonness). 

® SBE., vol. xlv, pp. xxxvii-viii. 

* See ^pra, Vol. cxiii, p. 536. 
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and others under tlie patronage of Kaniska (the first 
century a.d.).^ The work consists of 200 volumes, and 
is not easy to read. Only one passage lias been found. 

Tlie Vaisesika maintains tliat tliere are five sorts of 
actions, namely, throwing upwards, throwing downwards, 
contracting, expanding, and going as a fifth.” 

The which seems to be a short extract 

from the above work,” also refers to tlie Vaisesika. 

A c'ei'tain teacher maintains that there are five sense- 
organs, the organ ()f smell, of taste, of seeing, of touch, 
and of hearing. This opinion is the same as held by 
the Vaisesika.” Next mentioned is the Saiiikliya, which 
holds that there are the five intellectual organs 
indriya), the five organs of action {karma- indr iya), and 
a mind {inanaf^). 

The references are too slight to supply detailed ideas 
of the Vaisesika; but there is ground for concluding 
that the Vaisesika had been acknowledged by the 
Buddhists in these days as a system having the special 
<]octrines. 

According to Jacobi the oldest reference to the Vaisesika 
is found in the Caraka-sanolt ltd:* Caraka seems to have 
lived in the time of Kaniska.^ Subseciuently the Vaisesika 
is known to have been referred to by various writei’s. 

’ The (late of Kaniska has lately been discussed by English eminent 
scholars in JRAS. , 1912, pp. 665, 981 ; 1913, pp. 55, 627, 911 f. 
Cf. Olden berg. On the Era of Kaniska j JPTS., 1912, pp. 1-18. 

“ No. 1279, translated in 383 a.d. 

■" See Tuo-an’s (Do-an, died in 385 a.d.) prefa('e to the work {Chu-san- 
pp. 58-9) ; cf. Dr. Watanabe, Th& Oldest Record of the 
Rdmayana in a Chinese Buddhist Writing^ JRAS., 1907, p. 99 f. 
Allusions to the Mahd-hhdrata and the Rdmdyatja also occur in this 
work, pp. 4/>, 86 ; see Professor Takakusu, On the Abhidharma Literature 
of (he Sarvasti-rada^ JPTS., 1904-5, pp. 68-146. 

* Vol. iv, p. 23ci. The original text explains that the organ of .smell 
is the nose and so on. 

* Zur Friihgeschichte der indischen Philosophies p. 732 (2). {Caraka- 
mtlihitds i, 1, 43 f., 63 f.) 

® Jolly, Medfcin (Biihler's Crundriss, iii, 10), p II. 
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2. Asva-gliosa in his SiitralaiiKura^ states: “Once there 
lived a Brahinana, Kausika by name, who had thoroughly 
mastered the tidmhhya-mstra, the V(iise>iika-sd8fra, and 
the S(76*/ra of Jnati-putra- . . . Kausika said to his friend, 
* . . . Why do 3 "ou look down upon the teachings of our 
Buddha so much ? The VaiSe^ika-sdstra is so defective 
that it is by no means to be compared with the teachings 
of Buddha. The sdsfra cannot properly explain what 
an object is, and misunderstands causality . . The 
friend asked him, 'For what reason can you assert that 
the Vaises ika-sdstra does not properlj:^ explain causality ? 
The sdstra explains that broken potsherds are the cause 
of a pot. How can it be said that the sdstra cannot 
])ropcrly explain causality?’ Kausika answered, 'If the 
Vaisesika-sdstra really assert it, the assertion is nonsense. 
Threads having become warp and woof are, as eveiyone 
knows, the cause of a cloth. Just so in the case of a pot 
and a jar. When a pot has existed, there can be pot- 
shei’ds ; but it is never the case that there are potsherds 
without a pot having existed. Before a ])ot has been 
broken into potsherds, the pot is of use. Broken pot- 
sherds are, therefore, by no means the cause of a pot. 
A potter makes, it is certain, a pot from clay, but never 
from potsherds . . . Before Buddha, who has dambahr 


’ No. 1182, translated by Kiiinfira-jiva in 405 a. d. The work has lieeii 
ti-anslated into French by Kdouard Huber [Asrayhosa^ Satnilashdra , 
Paris, 1908). 

2 ^Sdstra in such cases does not denote a special work, but simply 
means “ doctrine ”. In another passage Kuiimra-jiva used the Suihkliya- 
stltra and the VaUe^nka-sutra. Sutra also means “doctrine”. 

Judti-'pidra is Zho-thi-airoA-mo (or Jo-ri-HOuei-mo) in Chinese. 
Zho-thi {Jo-t'i) is evidently the transliteration of Na-ti ( — Jhfiti), while 
Su'd-mo {Ronei-mo) is doubtful. In Buddhist works the Saihkh^^n, the 
Vaisesika, the Nirgranthas, and the Jhati-putras are connected with one 
another in respect to their opinions; accordingly I have ventured to 
replace Zho-thi-awei-mo by JiUiti-pvtra, Tn such cases the Jnati-putras 
are called Ajivakas, while the Nirgranthas are called naked inedicants 
(l)ig-ambara). vnl vlv wiv-vw 
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(“ten sorts of power came to the world, all creatures 
were so uncultivated and blind to truth that they 
looked upon the Vaisei^ilca-sdstra as the best. But 
after our Buddha, the sun, appeared and shone, wisdom 
(of creatures) became clear, so that the VaiseMka-sdstra 
was known not to contain any reasonable explana- 
tion and to be good for nothing, like an owl that is 
flying and energetic at night and conceals itself and is 
not energetic in the daytime . . 

“Broken potsherds are the cause of a pot” is not met 
with in KS., but “ threads are the cause of a cloth ” is 
a Imckneyed metaphor in the Vaisesika.^ Potsherds as 
bioken pieces cannot, as it stands, be the cause of othei- 
pots ; but this example probably means that potslnu-ds 
are in essenct; the same as clay, and the diflcrence between 
them comes from the difference of the state, that is, clay 
is called so b<*fore it has become a pot, and potsherds 
exist after a pot has been broken.'^ Perhaps an imperfect 
illustration of the Asut-karya-vCida, The example of an 
owl possibly came from the meaning of Ulfika and does 
not appear to be an accidental coincidence. Ci-tsaii and 
Kwhei-ci may hase followed Asva-ghosa in the explana- 
tion. Asva-ghosa placed the origin of the Vaisesika in 
a time before Buddha; but, as stated above, there 
was before Buddha as yet no theoiy similar to the 
Vaisesika. We therefore understand that Kanilda was, 
even at the time of Asva-ghosa, known to have been an 
ancient Jlsi, and that the followers of the Vaisesika had 
traced their doctidiui back to this ancient lisi, who was, 
nevertheless, not the real founder, if he indeed lived in 
a time prior to Buddha. 

’ Malul-vyutpatti, vii. 

Vol. i, pp. 72a, 73/^ 

® UpaakCira^ on 2, 1, 22 ; .5, 2, 24 ; 10, 2, 3 ; 10, 2, 5. 

* This may be compared with NyCiya-hlutnya, on 4, 1, 16, and Xydya- 
rdrttika^ p. 4.58. [In tlie later Vaisesika works the two kapd/an, 
“ sherds,” often occur as the material cause of “ pot ”. — F. W. T. J 
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Before proceeding further we liave to study the 
dates of Nagfirjuna, Deva (Arya-deva), ITari-varnian, and 
others. 

Saii-ciio (SO-jo), a famous disciple of Kumara-jiva,’ 
states that Deva lived 800-'900 a.n.^ According to 
Yuan Cliwangs Deva seems to have seen 

Nagarjuiia wlien Nagarjuna was passing his days on 
the ISri-parvata near the River Kislna. Nagarjuna lived 
about 750-850 a.n. 

Sah-jwei (So-yei), another disciple of Knmara-jiva, says 
that Asva-ghosa came to the world after tlie time of the 
Can-fa (sho-bo), and Nagarjuna came at tlie end of tins 
tim(» of tlie Hsiang-fa (zo-bo).^ Ho (pioies an Indian 
tradition which says, “if Asva-ghosa and Nagarjuna had 
not come into tlie world at times following respectively 
that of the Caii-fa and that of the Hsiang-fa, the 
teachings of our Buddha would liave seriously declined 
and would liave ceased to exi.sf^ Now the time of the 
(^aii-fa is the duration of 500 years A.N., and that of tlie 
Ilsiang-fa is another 500 years after the Can-fa according 
to Nagarjuna and Hwui-jwei^ (K-yei), another disciple of 
Kumara-jiva. Conse(iuently Asva-ghosa may be placed 
in 050 A.N. and Nagarjuna in 800 a.n. 

Hari-varman is said to have lived in the OOOth year .a.n., 

^ Kuniara-jiva is the lirst translator of works of the three j^reat 
iiudclhists. 

- Jn his ])refaceto the translation of the Satn-HtUtrn {(^lia-sdn-tHd u-ci-tsi , 
j). (i*2ci) ; “SOO-900 a.n." is literally “■ 800 and some years ". 

In his prefaee to tlie translation of the Prajnd-YtdramitO-mstm 
<Xo. 1169) of Nagarjuna, translated by Kuniara-jiva {Cku-8dn-Udn-ci-f>^i, 
p, fi0tt-/>). 

•* ChH-8dn-fsdit-ci-t8i\ p. ^Oh ; Mahd-prajiid-pdramitd-sdsira, vol. ii, 
p. 10a ; vol. Ixvii, p. :i0/y. Some Buddhists explain that tlie Cah-fa is 
the duration of 1000 years a.n. ; but this opinion does not matter in 
the present oase, because the authorities of the above discussion are the 
disciples of Kumara-jiva and Nagarjuna himself. Cau-fa literally means 
••the true law {aad-dhanna)” ; the true law of Buddha remains for 
.">00 years a.n. as it was, while during the time of the Hsiang-fa the true 
law declines. 
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i.e. 800-900, according to Yuau-Cli ang,’ and in 890 A.N. 
according to San-jwei.® Hari-varman was a disciple of 
Kuinara-Iabdlia of the Sarvasti-vada."* 

The date of the Nirvana held by Kuinara-jiva and his 
disciples is G37 B.c.** Hence we conclude tlie following 
dates: Asva-gliosa lived about 13 a. l)., Nagarjiina about 
113 213 A.I)., Deva about I63-2G3 a.d., and Hari-varinaii 
about 2G0 or 270 a.d. 

Tliere are more than fifty difterent tratlitions of tlie 
date of the Nirvana in Chinese Buddliist works. The 
date G37 n.c. is one of tlieni. The present writer does 
not mean that G37 n.c. is the only possible date of tlie 
Nirvana; but he holds tliat tlie dates stated above must 
be calculated from the date of the Nirvana held by 
Kumara-jiva and his disciples. 

Yuan Cliwaiig remarks, “ in his (Kumara-labdha ’s) 
time A^va-ghosa in the east, Deva in the south, Nagarjuna 
ill the west, and Kumara-labdha in the north were cal hid 
the Four Shining Suns.’’*'* As va-ghosa was, according to 
the traditions, a disciple of Pilrsva^* and a copyist or a 
writer in the fourth Buddhist Council under Kaniska.^ 
According to another tradition the successive (nder of 
Buddhist Patriarch is “ Pilr.sva — Punya-yasas — Asva- 
ghosa — Kapi-mala — Nagarjuna — Deva Nagarjuna 

^ Jn his Lift of JIari rarman, see heforo. 

- Ill liis [>rcl'a(;e. to the Sofya-uhldhi-sdAlra (No. 1274, translated h\ 
Kmnara-jTva) of Rai i-varnuin. 

^ A ^ers(! hy Kumara-labdha is (juoted by Vasu-baiidhu in his 
Ahhidkarma-kom-kiAtra. According to Yuan Chwang Kumara-labdha 
was a follower of the Sautraiitika (*sV-ya-rt, vol. xii, p. (53«). The 
Sautrantika is an advanced branch of the Sarviisti-vada. 

•* Biikkyo-l)ainemi> 3’0 {The Chronology of Jinddhi'^mf 'Pokyo, 1909), 
In trod., p. 12. 

Si-yit-ei^ vol. xii, p. (fki. Watters, ii, p. 280. 

fjife of the Jiodhi-aa/fra A.sra-ffhom (No. 1460), p. IWh. 

Life of VaAU-baiHlhii (No. 1403), p. 116f>; Professor Takakusu, 
A titudy of Paramdrtha's Life of Vaan-lmndhn^ JR AS. 1905, p. 39. 

® Nf>. 1340 (Record on the Niddna of transmitting the Dliarma-pitaka), 
p. 399. 
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mentions Parsva in liis Miilid-'prajTid-pdramitd-sCxsira^ 
and tlie substance of what lie states agrees, to some 
extent, with No. 1840. He also states in the same 
work, “ Kaccayana ( = Katyayaiu-piitra) composed the 
{Ahhidharma-)jnd'iui-[tra8ilidna-mitr(t iii eight yranthas 
(Asta-grantha) “ . . . «afterwards followers of his composed 
the Vihhdm (or Vaihkdi^d), because Buddhists in later 
times (later than the author) could not (or will not) 
thoroughly understand the eight (jraiithas” This 


^ Vol. xcix, }). 90«. 

® This is No. 1273 — No. 1275. Suti'a is sometimes confused wit-h 
.sdsfra by Kuniara-jiva. 

•* Vol. ii, p. ; cf. vol. i\% p. 34h ; vol. xxxviii, p. 102</. 

The date of Asva-ghosa ih one of the most difliciilt questions among 
Chinese and Japanese Buddhists, because the Mnhd-yilna-iraddhotpdda- 
silMra (No. 1250 = No. 1249), one of the fundamental and the most 
systematic works of the Maha-yana Buddhism, is ascribed to him, and 
the question of his date is, according!}', connected with the origin of the 
Maha-yana, while his Life does not suggest that, he was a Maluiyanist and 
the author of the work. Besides, the fact that the doctrines c*ontained 
in the work are contrary in some points to the doctrines of theFa-hsiang- 
tsung(both have similar doctrines) adds to the difticulty of the question. 
Though it is clear from No. 1340 that he knew the Pnijiid-pdramita- 
doctrine, the (question is still undecided. Some writers believe that 
there were two jiersons named Asva-ghosa, relying upon a tradition held 
among the Sarvastivadins (mentioned by Bah-yiu in his Chu-adn-tmfi- 
ri-tai, p. T2(i-h). But this is only a mention of the name without any 
account of him, and is only by hearsay. Nevertheless, the present 
writer contents himself, at the present time, with the above date, relying 
upon the oldest and native tradition, and regards I he question of A.’s 
date as different from that of the author of the work, which is not always 
ascribed to him by old traditions, and from that of the origin of the 
Mahfi-yana. 

Nagfirjuna’s date has also many different traditions, (ionerally the 
date IS believed to be 790 a.x. Its source is in the Mahd-nidyd ardra 
(No. 382, translated in 479-502 a.i>.), wliere the Buddha prophesies 
that Nagarjuiia will be born 700 a.x. But the date of the Nirvana 
held by the author of the Sfdra is not known, and the iStlfra is not 
reliable ; it consists of a collection, so to speak, of materials from the 
Mahd-jKLriiuhhdiui-sutta and other «/7/ra«, or from unknown sources. 
Nagarjuna’sdate is, at the earliest, undoubtedly later than 500 years a.n. , 
because in his Prajnd-p(lra7nUd-sda(ra, vol. ii, p. 16a ; vol. xxx, p. 52/> ; 
vol. XXXV, p. 84a ; vol. Ixiii, p. 14a ; vol. Ixvii, p. 36/>, he states that 
Buddhist schools were oritrinated after .5(K1 vears a.n. ' 
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passage clearly shows tliai Nagarjuiia knew about the 
compilation o£ tlie Abhidharnui-wahd-vihhdsd--mstra in 
the fourth Council. Consequently, Asva-gliosa, as a 
disciple of Parsva, seems to be a little earlier than 
Nagarjuna, just as Hari-varman, a disciple of Kumara- 
labdha, is a little later than Nagarjuna. Kumara-jiva’s 
tradition is one of the oldest. 

Hari-varman's Hatya-siddln^klatra has no connnentaiy ; 
but Nagarjiina’s Madhyamika-mslra^ and Devas >^ata- 
klstra have commentaries by Indian authors. The com- 
mentary on the former is by Pihgala,-^ and that on the 
latter is by the Eodhi-sattva Vasu. Some scholars believe 
tlnit Pihgala (or Pihgala-netra or Nila-netra) is another 
name of Deva.*^ But Kumfira-jiva and his disciples never 
suggest that the commentator was Deva. Nor do they 
assert that the Bodhi-sattva Vasu is the same person as 
the famous Bodhi-sattva Vasu-bandhu ; but Ci-tsah, the 
commentator on the translation of the work, asserts that 
Yam is Vasu-bandhu/ and Peri*'* is of the same opinion. 
Be that as it may, the Mddhyamika-msfra and the Ma- 
sdslra were translated in 409 and 404 a.d. Kumai-a-jiva 
(c\ 340-413 A.D.), according to hisXi/(^ had been instructed 
ill these works about 353 a.d. by Sfuya-soma in Sliii-chii 

^ No. 1179. The work lias been traiihliited by Wallesor from Chinese 
into (ilorman (Heidelberg, 1912), 

- p. 2.'k?, — Han-jwei says in his preface to the M'ork that there were 
many commentaries on it in India ; the commentary "was by a Hrahma- 
oarin, or a Brahmana, Dingahi, the Blue-eyeil in Chinese, who devoted 
himself to the doctrine ; but his commentary was not perfect, so that the 
translator, Kumilra-jlva, filled up and omitted some jiassages. 

•* Nanjio’s, App. i, 4. Walleser identifies Piiigala-aksa with Viinalaksa 
(Tntrod. , pp. x-xiii). Nagarjuna is said to liave (juoted a verse of Deva in 
his Akufohhaya, a commentary on the JIdffhr/a m ika-silafra (Walleser,* Die 
mittlere Lehre^ Heidelberg, 1911, p. 17o). In the Chinese translation 
(p. 57(c) the verse also occurs as a verso of the Catuh-mfa-pariksd 
(cf. Tara-natha’s Geschichte, p. 83) ; but in Bhava-viveka’s Prajml-dipa- 
sdsfra (No. 1185), another commentary, the verse is omitted (p. 13S/>). 

■* In his sub-commentary Dainihon-zokuzokyOy 73, bk. 5, p. 372a. 

® V. Smith, loc. cib., p. 329 (N. Peri, A jtropoa de la date da Vasu- 
handhu, Bull, de TEcole fr. d’Extrdme-Orient, t. x^, 1911, pp. 339-90). 
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( Yarkand,^ a province in Chinese Turkestan). Accordingly 
Piiigala and Vasu lived during 150-5100 A.l). Tlie special 
doctrines or opinions in the coniiiicntaries may be considered 
as having prevailed during that period. 

4. JIagarjuna mentions the Saihkhj'atKapila), the Yoga, 
and the Vaisesika (Ulfika) in his Dum-bhumi-vihhdm- 
sfialra ': but the most important passages are found in his 
great work, the Mnhd-i>rnjrid~inivtniiild-idslva, Here, 
liaving stated the theory which says that time (JiCiln) is 
the cau.se of everything in the world, and having (juoted 
two verses,-* he says : - Another maintains that all tilings 
in the world, e.g. heaven and earth, agreeable find disagree- 
al)l(i tilings, are not considered as products of tiiiu*. But 
time is unchangeable and has the real (‘xistence relating 
lo a cause (V.H. 2, 2. 7- 9: 5, 2, 26 : 7, 1, 25). The 
substance time, being subtle, cannot be seen, nor known 
(by the sense-organs). It is, however, inferred from the 
<‘tteets like (the opening of) flowers and (the ripening of ) 
fruits. That is to say, by the marks - -tlu* past year and 
the present year, posteriority and priority, slowness and 
ijuickness —time is known as existent, however invisible 
(2, 2, 6). This reasoning is that from eflect to cause. ’ ^ 

As for space (^/<7r), he does not accept it as a substance, 
but he acknowledges it from the standpoint of common 
sense {injdrultdrika), becau.se, in his idealistic philosophy, 
its reality is not ascertained. 

* IVoftissor Sliifutori, A Stwli/ on Tn-t/itav-kuo'' in Han JhjnaHty 
(Tlie Toyo-jrakuliO, Ktipurlsof the investigations of tlie Oriental Society, 
vnl. ^i. N(». 1, p|). .*#, 49). 

X«>. 118(1, vol. iii, p. llrt; Eka-Hioha-^lHlra {y[o. 1212), p. 

*’ The first half of the xerses agrees xvith the verse in the coininentary 
on m.K, in the (Jliincse translation (No. 12UG), [>. 80/>, and in the 
dmuja-pada-bhasyu, v. (il. 

V^ol. ii, p. }4h. Almost tho same statement is found in IMiivaljrs 
coiniiientury, p. 44f» f., and Viisu’s coinmenUry, j). 47a. Cf. 
niipulya, hy Deva(No. 1189), pp. 496-5(la. K.^'. 2, 2, G, runs, apurasminn 
aparatii yngajmt riitnit ksipram Hi hlialiiiydtjii. />, 2, 2G, ktlranena kdlah, 
and 7, 1, 2o, kth'ant kd/a/j. As to this sort of reasoning see notes on 
eh. i, 2, 1 4, o 7, c h. i, 12. 
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“ StJineone will ask me, ‘ Why do you maintain that 
there is no sueh real thing as space ? Altliough the four 
divisions ( = C<iivdry drya-mifydni) in your system do 
not contain it, our six categories contain it: space is not 
enumerated among tlje live tthmdhaf^, the twelve dyatanoti, 
and the eighteen dhatm^ of your system; but it is 
enumerated under our category substance’ ( y.£>. 2, 2, 1 I ). 
The substance space has tlic characteristics of eternity 
an<l of real existence, that is, spac(.' is eternal and really 
existent (2, 2, 11-2). The sfUnt saj^s, ‘Where the sun 
rises is the cast, where it sets is tlui west, whore the sun 
moves is the south, and whither it does not go is the north. 
The conjunction of the sun (with space) takes place in tlie 
three divisions of its coursjj, prior (or past), present and 
posterior (or futun'). The divisions of the cours(» pre- 
suppose space*. Where the conjunction (of the sun in its 
cours(‘) iirst tak(‘S place is the east. In like manner the 
south and the west are explained (2, 2, 13-5). Whither 
the sun does not go there is no division of the coiirsi*.’ 
‘(That is) far, (this is) near, that (is there), and this (is 
luire),’ are the marks of space. Without space* there arc? 
IK) (such notions as) that and this. ‘ That ’ and ‘ this' are 
the marks of space ; they are not space itself (2, 2, 10). ' - 
Concerning self (afman) Nagarjuua naturally denies its 
existence: “There is no self asserted, because the mark 
of its existence cannot be found out. (If everytliing 

existence is inferred when marks are known : e.<r. the 

' . . . . 

c*xistencc of lire is known from seeing smoke and feeling 
hot . . . Someone will object ‘that there is l)rcathing 
out and in (prana and apdna) in a body is a mark of 
the existence of self. Seeing and winking (or the opening 

^ See Dkarma-sathf/raha, 22, 24-5, or Mahd-n/ntpntfi, 100, 100 -7 

- Vol. X, p. 076. Tho passage in Vasu’s commentary, p. 47a , is nion* 
similar to V.S. V.S. 2, 2, 10, runs, i(a idam ifi yataa tad-disi/aUi ihajam ; 
2, 2, 14, aditya-mihyoydd bhrtta 2 )urvdd hhavisyctfohhutdeca ; 2, 2, 1.7. 
iailm dahsimi praticl udicl ca. 
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and closing oE the eyes), life, (the motions of) mind, pain, 
pleasure, desire, aversion, and effort, etc., are the marks 
of self ( 3, 2, 4). To whom do they belong, if there is 

no self ? . . . As self is too subtle to be perceived by tlie ' 
five sense-organs, its. existence is inferred from the marks 
(8,1,2)^ . . 

In other passages, refuting the eternity of self, he says 
that, “ if self be eternal, there is no sin in killing others, 
l)ecause self cannot be killed even wl}en the body is killed 
. . . (cf. N.S, 3, 1, 5)." 2 

He also states the different opinions wliich assert that 
there are two kinds of self, eternal and non-eternal, or 
subtle and eternal (i.e. inactive) and active, and that self 
is neither eternal nor non-eternal.® Then follow the 

distinctions of various opinions with regard to self and 

the world, which are similar to the distinctions in the 

lirahma-jdlasiUta,^ First, the Saiiikhya is fully stated, 
after which we read : “ Next, another says, the world 
is, at the beginning, produced from atoms.^ Atoms are 
<iternal, indestructible, and unconsumable, because they 
are subtle (F.S. 4, 1, 1 ; 7, 1, 10). Such atoms are 

caused to aggregate with one another by the force of 
merit and demerit (dharma and adharma, i.e. adrsta in 
6, 2, 13) and fonn bodies (cf. 5, 2, 17-8). Heaven 

’ Vol. xxiii, j). 136. The same proof of self is found in Pihgala's 
< * 01011100 tary, p. 336 ; Vasu’s commentary, ji. 396 ; Bhava-viveka’s 
J^rajml-dijm-ktstra, p. 1106; Mahilydna-tula-ratim-mstra (No. 1237),^ 
p. (ioa ; Lakmmtnnsnra-sdatra (No. 1280, see below), pp. 796 -SOm. 
Cf. Dharma-pala’s Vaipidya-sata-mstra-vydhhyd (No. 1198), p. 79rt. 
Jhiddhi is enumerated as an attribute of self in the first and the last 
two works. See notes on ch. i, 2, 8. V,S. 3, 2, 4, runs, prdna- 
ftp(hia-nimesa-unmesa-jJoana’7nanogati-indriydidai'avikdrdh aukha-diddcha- 
icrhd-dresa’prayatiuls ca-dtmano lingdni. 

2 Vol. xii, p. 80a. 

2 Vol. Ixx, p. 48a. 

** The divisions occasionally occur in his and Deva’s works. The 
sixt^'^-two sorts of drsti are always used in Buddhist works. Cf. Dasa- 
hhumi-vibhdm-matra, vol. viii, p. 356 ; Pihgala’s commentary, pp. 386, 55a. 

® Cf. vol. xcxi, p. 026 ; Piiigala’s commentar 3 S ]). 23a ; Walleser, p. 1. 
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and hell, etc., having been produced, not by father and 
mother (i.e. the world is not produced by other causes, 
but it is^ an aggregation of atoms), are dissevered after 
tlie force of merit and demerit has been exhausted.” ^ 

Nagarjuna, in many passages of his works, ^ refutes tlie 
Asat-lcdrya-vdcUt, but his refutation of the theory is not 
restricted to the Vaisesika, because there were some 
Buddhists who advocated this theory. Even in F./Sf. the 
theory is not so fully discussed as is the Sat-kdrya-vada 
in S,K. (v. 9). 

As regards ether (dkdsa), Nagarjuna’s Mddhyamika- 
sdstra^ denies its reality. But in the text ether is one of 
the six elements^ (dhdtii)^ which are not known to the 
Vaisesika. Pingala explains that ether is the universal 
vacuum, where the four elements are contained. This 
concept of ether is the same as in F.5»,® In another passage 
Nagarjuna states : “ Some, both heretics and Buddhists, 
acknowledge eternal things. Some of the eternal things 
are common to both, but others are not common. The 
former are ether and Nirvana, etc., while the latter are 
self, time, space, atoms, and prakrti”^ It will be seen 
that this passage refers to the Vaisesika and the Saiiikhya. 

Nagarjuna did not refute the Vaisesika theory of 
attributes so thoroughly as in the case of substances. 
Only one passage has been found in the Malul-prajnd- 
pdramitd-mstra, where he refutes the reality of number 

^ Cf. vol. xii, p. 79a ; vol. xxxyi, p. 896 ; vol. Ixxxix, p. 53a-6. These 
passages sometimes refer to the atomic theory of the Sarvasti-vada, and 
not always to the Vaisesika. 

“ e.g. Mddhyamika-sdstra, pp. 276, 45a f. ; DvadaM-dvara-iidstra 
(No. 1186), p. 68a and others. 

" pp. 28a-6. 

** Prthivl, ap, tejas, vdyu, dkdsa, and tHjndna, The six elements are an 
important factor in the Shin-gon-shu (the Mantra sect). 

^ See notes on ch. i, 2, 5-7, and Jacobi’s mention of the atomic theory 
of tlie Jainas quoted above. 

® MaJid-prajnd-pdramita-sdstra, vol. xv, p. 98a = Pingala’s commentary, 
p. 27a, and Vasu’s commentary, p. 466. 
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and individuality (saiitkhyd and 'lyrthaktva)} If the 
passage is compared with the parallel passage in Deva’s 
work and Vasu s commentary, tlic refutation is seen to 
have been directed against the Vaisesika.^ 

The above quotations might possibly seem to favour the 
supposition that F.aSi. liad been composed before the time 
of Nagarjuna, that is to say, was composed about 
50-1 50 A.JX, though some of his i*eferences (e.g. to space) 
are not correctly stated. But, in fact, this incorrectness or 
the deviation from the original is, in this case, of such 
a kind as to show that the author had once had the 
original sUdra in his hands or known about it. That 
the quotations are not sufficient in number is perhaps no 
objection, because they contain the proofs of self, space, 
time, atoms, etc., which are peculiar to V.S, We shall 
next consult the works of Deva and Hari-varman with 
a view to supporting the supposition. 

5. Deva, relying upon the last quoted statement of 
Nagarjuna, refutes the reality of ether, time, space, and 
atoms, and quotes the assertions of the other system. 

The other says, ‘ there really exists a substance ethei', 
which is eternal, all-pervading, and does not consist of 
parts {V,S. 2, 1, 28-31), because everyone believes its 
♦‘xistence in every place and iji every time* {sTdra)' ^ 
And, “ the other says, ‘ether must exist ; it is alb 
])ervading and eternal, because actions (jearma) 

* Vol. i, |). 14flr. 

Sata-&(1 strafe. 3,4. In the Upch/a-kaiiSalya-hr^aya-sdsira {No. 12r»7, 
tranNlated in 472 a. d.), it is stated that the VaiHOsika is the system of tlic 
MX categories, substance, etc. (pp. 8/>-9a), and the six categories .T-re 
regarded as a kind of principle or method of reasoning. The work refers 
to Buddhism, Fire-worshippers, Grammarians or Mlmanisakas, the 
.'.chool of medicine, Vaisesikas, Saihkhyas, Yogas, Nirgranthas, teacber> 
who maintain that everything is one in essence, and teachers who 
maintain that everything is difl'ereni from one another. The work is 
ascribed to Nagarjuna, but this is very doubtful. 

® ScUa-Mstraj ch. 9, p. 49h, Sutra means the text of the work by Deva 
himself. At the time of Kumara jiva nfifra and mdra are not strictly 
distiu<ruislied from each other. 
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possible by presupposing it' (i.e. witliout ether the 
actions throwing upwards, throwing downwards, going 
and coming can never Ijappen) (suiiu)^ (cf. V.S, 2, 1, 
20).” Tiio references are only two, but tliey contain the 
essential points. 

As for the other substances Deva states : “ The otlier 
says, ‘ there exists the substance time, because it lias 
the marks of being eternal (satra), (F.aV. 2, 2, 0 8).’ 
‘ 'rh rough dependence on a past time (the future or 
jirescnt) time exists (siitray ‘ Time exists really, because 
there arc distinctions of characteristics or effects among 
(past, present, and future'^ times {srUra).* ‘ Past and 
future time have their own special characteristic or 
effect distinct from each otlier ” The last threi? 

propositions can be understood by referring to KaSi. 2, 
2, 9,“ “the term time is applicable to a cause, inasiiiucli 
as it exists not in eternal and exists in not eternal things. ’ 

“The other says, 'space is really existent, because it 
has the marks of being eternal (.s’i7/m; 2, 2, 10 - 1 2).’ 
The other says, ' no, (the difference of) tlie effects of 
space presupposes a whole univer.se (.s'/1^m).'” The last, 
part has the same meaning as “ its (space's) diversity 
is (caused to, be conceived) by the difference of its 
effects.” ^ 

“ The other says, ‘ there exist atoms, wliicli are, thougli 
not all-pervading and eternal as well, yet non-pervading 
and eternal, because tluiv have the effects (aggregates) as 
the marks of their existence {auJra: 4, 1, 1-4).’^ We 

^ p. 46/>. The explaiiJit-ioii is found in Vasu’s commentary. 

- (Jough’s translation. The original runs, nifyesvahhavad anityesn 
hhdmit kuram kdhlkhyd-itl. (^f. »5, 2, 26 ; 7, 1, 20 ; and N.S. 2, 1, 39-4:i. 

^ Kdrya-vlsese.mi ndndtmiii {V.S. 2, 2, 13). “No” in the latter jiart 
is against Deva'.s refutation from the Vaisci^ika. Vasu’s commentary on 
the above three passages (ether, time, space) agrees to great extent 
with V.S. 

* Vasil explains that everything in the world is subtle in the state 
of cause, or near to cause, but gross according as it is far from the 
first cause. The aggregate of two atoms is the first efiect, and one 
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( = Deva) object that ‘two atoms do not conjoin with each 
other on all the sides,^ because the effects (aggregates) are 
not spherical (parimatidala) (sittra ; 7, 1, 20) We object 
that ‘atoms must be non-eternal, because they are divided 
throughout by ether (fiCvh'a; 7, 1, 9-10; 7, 1, 20 ; 4, 

2, 18) \ Further (‘atoms must be non-eternar) because 
they are distinguished by colour, etc. (sUtra ; 7, I, 
18-9).”2 

The last quotations suggest to us that ether, time, 
and space are all-pervading and eternal as well, differing 
from atoms, which agree with the three substances in 
the qualitj’’ of eternity, but do not agree with them 
in being all-pervading. Atoms are imperceptible, but 
they are spherical and have no normal extension ; this 
is a characteristic of the atomic theory of the V^aisesika. 
And atoms are inferred from their effects, but they are not 
proved by the method of analysis (anavasfhti) ; this is 
also a characteristic of V.S, The aggregate of two atoms 
corresponds to the “ binary atomic compound (dvyanuka)” 
in later Vaisesika theories, but there is no suggestion of the 
theory of the “ ternary atomic compound {tryanuha) 

All the above quotations from the Sata-msira, depending 
on the statement of Nagarjuna, appear to be a complement 

atom is the cause. From tlie aggregates atoms are inferred to exist ; 
atoms are spherical and eternal, because the}'^ have no cause. The 
explanation agrees with F.tS". ; and the proof of the existence of atoms 
is not a kind of analytical method {anaraathil). Sec notes on ch. i,. 
1, 1-4. 

’ Vasu explains that if two atoms conjoin with each other on all the 
sides, the effects must be spherical, but the effects of two atoms are 
not spherical as seen. If atoms can conjoin with each other, there 
cannot be two atoms conjunct. If two atoms are accumulated, the 
effects have height. Consequently, atoms must have extension. If so, 
they are not eternal. A similar refutation is found in Sankara’s Bhdsya 
on B.S. 2, 2, 11 f. According to Vasu the effect of two atoms is 
perceptible, while one atom is imperceptible. See notes on ch. ii, 2, 1. 

® pp, 4tla-h\ Cf. Sata-klstra-vaipulya^ ch. i, p. 49a; ch. iii, 
pp. 49&-50a. 

’ See notes on ch. i, 2, 1-4 (earth to wind). 
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to Nagarjuna.^ The supposed date of V,S. may be 
supported by these (luotatioiis. 

Jn the refutation of self Deva quotes the assertions 
of the other system and criticizes them. Wc extract his 
own statement of tljcse also without commentary. 

“Self really exists, because it has the inferential marks 
1, 1, ]0; 2,1,23; F.S. 3, 1, 19 ; 3,2,4).” “Self 
exists surely, because pain and pleasure are felt (ibid.).” ^ 
“ Self exists, because colour, etc., are perceived (cf. N.S. 3, 
1, 2).” “Self exists, because the other sense-organs are 
excited by the operation of one sense-organ {N.S, 3, 1, 12).” 
“ And because the same thing is perceived by both sight 
and touch {N.S. 3, 1, 1).” “ There exists a self, because 

the memory of existence in a previous life is continuous, 
so that grief and joy arise even in a new-born bab\' 
(N’.S. 3, 1, 19).” “Self must exist, because what is seen 
by the left eye is recognized by the right 3, 1, 7).”^ 
According to the commentary of Vasu the other systems 
refuted in the work arc the Samkhj^a, the Vaiscsika, and 
the Jaina.^ Deva never mentions the name Nyaya or 

^ The quotations are taken from ch. ix of the Sata-mstra, This 
chapter is called Refutation of Ktenml Thintjs, which are ether, space, 
time, atoms, and ^Nirvana (of other systems than the Buddhist). Self 
IS discussed especially in ch. 2, Refutation of Se/f, ^hich contains the 
refutation of the Saiiikhya and the Vaisesika. 

® Next come : “ No, because self has no touch, like ether,” and 
“ Like the owner of a house, self suffers from pain”. The first is the 
answer to Deva's refutation, which says that, if self feels pain when 
ithe body is killed, self also must be killed. I'hc second means that, as, 
when a house is on fire, the owner suffers from loss, in like manner self 
suffers when the body is killed, but self itself cannot be killed like the 
owner. These opinions may be compared with N,S. 3, 1, 4. 

* Ch. ii, pp. 40/1-416. A very similar statement is found in Pingala’s 
commentary, pp. 566- 57a. Cf. Sata-kUtra-vaiputya^ ]>. 49a-6. N.S, 8, 
1, 12, runs: “ indrij^antara-vikarat ” ; 3, 1, 1, ** dar^ana-sparsanabhyam 
ekurtha-grahanat” ; 3, 1, 19, “ purvabhyasta-snirty-anubandhaj jatasya 
harsa-bhaya-Hoka-sampratipatteh ” ; and 3, 1, 7, “ savyadrstasya-itarena 
praty abhi j nanat. ’ ’ 

* Vasu says, “the followers of Kapila recite S.S.^ the followers of 
Uluka recite T.aS'., and the followei-s of Rsabha recite the iVir</ranMa- 
Hutra ” (p. 376). 
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Naiyayika in any works of his ; but the above quotations 
cannot be found in the V,S . : they exactly agree with the 
It is curious enough to notice that Deva himself 
used the Nyaya theories instead of the Vaisesika in 
regard to so important a doctrine as the existence of 
self, while Vasu. commenting on the same work, used the 
Vai^esika theories, which were also handled by Nagarjuna. 
It is therefore clear that Deva considered the Nyaya 
theories as being also Vaisesika. In other passages also 
Deva confused the Nyaya theories with the Vaisesika, 
e.g. the theory that the eyes have a kind of light which 
goes out to objects, when we perceive them, and makes 
them perceptible,^ and the theory of the relation between 
a whole and its parts.- Consequently, the Nyaya system 
was not regarded as distinct from the Vaisesika, if indeed 
the former had been systematized or N'.S, liad been 
composed.® 

' N,8. 3, 1, 32-4. 8ala‘$aatra, p. 44a; Sata-mstra-raipu/t/ay p. 506. 

^ jSf.S. 2, 1, 31-4 ; 4, 2, 4-17 ; Saia-imtra, p. 42a. 

^ Nos. 1254, 1259, and 1260 (all were translated in 508-35 a.d. ) are 
iiscribed to Deva, but it is doubtful whether they are really Deva's works. 
No. 1259 refutes the four systems, which maintain that self and cognition 
are one and the same thing (the Saihkhya), that they are something 
difTerent from each other (the Vaisesika), that thej' are either the same 
or different (the Nirgrantha), and that they are neither the same nor 
different (the <fnatiputra). This classihcation of the four systems is 
followed by Sara-mati's Mahd-ydim-pravt^sa’kUlra (No. 1243, p. 65a), by 
1 >harma-^>ala's Vaipulya’&ata-§dittra-vy(ikhyd (a commentary on No. 1189, 
p. 116a, a little different), and Vijnapti-mdtratd-aiddhi-sdatra, p. 36 
The first and the second of the four systems are also set forth in the 
}>ata-klatra, chs. 3, 4. No. 1254 has the first two of the four systems ii 
a part of the commentary by an unknown writer. Dev’a’s text consist! 
of one hundred syllables (the work is called the ScUdksara-Sdatra), an( 
r:ontains a description of the first two of the four systems. No. 1260 
states the twenty different opinions concerning Nirvana. The seventh 
is the opinion of the Vaisesika. It runs, ** The Vaisei^ika maintains that 
atoms and so on (here the text is corrupted) are eternal and ])roduce all 
things in the world, intelligent and unintelligent, by combination. 
'Phe first process of combination is the combination of two atoms and so 
on. Without atoms and so on there is no combination of them. If there 
is no combination, they exist dispersed. I'he dispersed existence of 
atoms and so on is Nirvana. Consequently the Vaisesika say.s that (the 
knowledge of) atoms and their Qualities leads to Nirvana.’* 
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Deva also refutes ilie Asat-kdrya-vada,^ attributes, 
universality, and particularity,*^ but the refutation is not 
of great importance. Universality and particularity in 
Deva's work will be referred to later on. 

6. Hari-varman, in his Satya^siddhi-mstra, H&ys : “An 
opponent urges, ‘ Some teachers maintain that everything 
exists, while others contend that everything does not exist. 
What are really existing and what are not existing ? ’ 
The author answers, ‘Those things which reallv exist 
are contained in the twelve dyatanas named by the 
Buddha. The substances, such as earth, etc. ; the attri- 
butes, such as number, etc. ; the actions, such as throwing 
upwards and throwing downwards, etc. ; universality, 
particularity, and iiiherence — these objects and prakrlt 
are, like the horn of a hare, the hair of a tortoise, the 
feet of a snake, the smell of salt, and the colour of 
wind, called non-existent. In a certain sutra the Buddh^t 
said, “ There is no trace left (by birds) in sky, no 
f^ramana among TlrthakaH, and people like to discuss 
in vain whether the Tathagata exists or not (after 
death).” (These are examples of things non-existent.) 
But, according as people adhere to different systems, they 
differently acknowledge things as existent or real. The 
six categories, such as substance, etc., are real in Uluka('s 
system) ; the twenty - five principles are real in the 
Saiiikhya : and the sixteen topics (artha) are real in the 
Nyaya . . 


^ Sata-sdatra, p. 455 f. ; iSata-adatrc^-vaipulya^ p. 51^. 

- pp. 416-43rt ; p. 51a. 

Ch. xxiii, p. 17a. Kydya U originally iia-ya-haiu-mo in Chinese. 
Na-ya is the transliteration of Nd-ya {=^Nydya), Haiu-mo is the same 
as Sujei-mo in Zhn-thi-awei-mo. Prajha-ruci in his translation of the 
MadhydiUdnngama^klatra (No. 1246, translated in 543 a.d.) uses the 
transliteration Zho-ya-au-mo. Zho-ya is the transliteration of Sd-ya 
(= Nydya), Su-mo is the same as IIaiu~mo and Swei-mo. Both Nd^a 
and S'dya are the same as Nydya (Jacobi, Auagewdhlte Erzdhlungen in 
Mahards^H, p. 119; Andersen, Pali Reader^ p. 105); but Ndya is also 
identified with Jndta in Jfiataputra (Jfiatiputra, Weber. Ind, Stiid,, xvi. 
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We have here, for the first time, a mention of the 
six categories.^ Though Nagarjuna and Deva knew 
the six categories, they did not name them side by side. 
Importance attaches to the reference to the sixteen 
topics of the Nyaya. The sixteen topics are not 
explained in the work, nor does the name Nyaya occur 
again throughout the work. But it is evident tliat the 
Nyaya liad been systematized before Hari - varman. 
Hari-varrnan also confused the Nyaya theories with the 
Vaisesika, and did not regard the Nyaya as a system 
independent of the Vaisesika. 

Hari - varman further says, Some teachers (the 
Samkhya) maintain that colour, etc., are nothing but 
elements (mahd - hhuta), while other teachers (the 
Vaisesika) contend that elements are something different 
from colour, ctc.”^ The statement corresponds to the 
characteristic of the Vaisesika that substances are 
distinguished from attributes and actions.^ ''According 
to the Vaisesika the four elements are sometimes 

j). .308). The substitution of Nyaya for Na-ya-hsiu-mo depends upon the 
fact that the sixteen topics .seem to be tho.se of the Nyaya, and the 
Madhydntdnngama’SdstramQutAowfitYie name in the passage where logical 
tlicorie.s are discussed, and ascribes the name to followers of a system of 
logic. Ci-tsah in his commentary on the Safa-sdstra say.s that the 
Mahe.svara(-deva) school has the sixteen topics of logical theory. His 
enumeration of the sixteen topics exactly agree.s with N.S. But he 
identities Naya-hmumo with the Nirgranthas. He also enumerates the 
sixteen principles of the Nirgranthas, which do not at all agree with 
N.H. {Dainihoii-zoku-zokyo, 73, bk. .5, p. 38.5/>). The Madhydntdnvgama' 
klHira also asserts that the Mahesvara-school is connected with logic. 
N.S. acknowledges Is vara (4, 1, 19-21) and followers of the Nyaya have 
a relation to Saivism, so that th& Nyaya and Saivism were sometimes 
confused with each other. See Bhandarkar, Vaipiaviam and Saivism, 
p. 117; Nydya-vdrttika, j). 460 (cf. Mdnd ukya-kdrikd, 1, 9 ; Brahma- 
sufra, 2, 1, 33). 

^ The mention of the six categories occurs once more on p. 68a. 

“ Ch. xxxviii, p. 21/^ The Asal-kdrya-vdda is discussed in ch. cli, 
pj). 78?>-70a. 

® This characteristic is refuted by the author in ch. cxliv, pp. 76-77a. 
The author’s standpoint is not a realistic, but a kind of idealistic one. 
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imperceptible,” ^ and “ when things are destroyed, they 
pass into atoms From these passages it is plain 
that the term element means atom, and that the author 
did not distinguish the one from the other ; this arises 
from the fact that the author did not, in his system, 
acknowledge an atomic theory. In his quotations the 
atoms are of four sorts. 

“The followers of Uluka maintain that the touch of 
earth is neither cold nor hot, and the soft (touch) of wind 
is explained as in the case of earth ; but the touch of 
water is cold and that of fire is hot ( F./S. 2, 2, 4-5). . . . 
Earth alone has the quality of being changed by baking,^ 
and this is not the case with water, etc. (7, 1, 

V,fi. does not mention that the touch of earth is neither 
cold nor hot ; but it is stated in Pi\ Jih.^ The opinion 
that cold and hot are included in touch is not known to 
The reference to the theory of X)dkaja is noticeable. 

As for earth, it is said : “ Question, ‘ Tho followers of 
Ulfika contend that smell is an attribute belonging to 
earth alone (V.S. 2, 2, 2). Is the opinion acceptable 
or not ? ’ Answer, ‘ There is, in reality, no substance like 
earth ; this has been explained above. The opinion is, 
therefore, not, correct. Besides, the Vaisesika maintains 
that white copper, lead, tin, gold, silver, and copper, etc., 
are included in fire and possess smell in themselves. 
Consequently, smell is not confined to earth alone . . ^ 

This is an interesting reference. V.S, says that the 
fluidity, tlirough conjunction with fire, of tin, lead, iron. 


' Cii. xxxix, p. 22a. 

2 }). Qlh. 

Literally “Ripening-change “ Ripening" has, at the same time, 
the same meaning as “baking", like y>a^‘a in Sanskrt. “ Ripening- 
change ” is pdka-ja. 

* p. 32a. 

* p. 27. 

^ 8ee notes on ch. i, 2, 1-4 (earth to wind). 

7 p. 316. 
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silver, and gold, is common to them with water.^ Fluidity 
is a natural attribute of water and the cause of flowing 
consequently fluidity in tin, etc., is accidental. In F.>S'. 
tin, etc., are not classified as fire. Pr, Bh. divided fluidity, 
for the first time, into two sorts, intrinsic (samsiddhiha) 
and occasional (nai mitt ilea). The former is the fluidity 
of water and the latter is that of earth and water.” fUit 
gold, etc., are not included under fire.^ According to later 
followers of the V^aisesika sfold is so classified.’' The orimn 
of their opinion belongs to a time earlier than Ilari-varman. 
“This has been explained above'" refers to ch. xxxviii,^ 
where it is argued that elements {mahd-bhuia) are not 
real, but are only names, that is, there are no elements 
independent of colour, etc. : elements are nothing but 
colour, etc." : and it also relates to the following : — 

“ Question, ‘ Some teachers hold that one sense-organ 
has one nature (i.e. jmikrti, material cause), (e.g. the 
olfactory organ consists of earth, because) the cognition 
of smell is produced by rea.son of the predominance of 
the attribute (smell in the organ) and of possession of 
smell. (Similarly water, fire, and wind are the material 
causes of the organs of taste, sight, and touch respectively, 
because) the cognitions of taste, colour, and touch art? 
])roduced (in tlie organs, in wdiich) water, fire, and wind 
are predominant.® Is the opinion correct or not / ’ 

^ The original runs, ** trapu-sisa-loha-rajata-suvarnanam agni-saiiiyo* 
gild dra vat vain adbhili samanyaiii (*2, 1, 7)." 

2 2, 1, 2 and 5, 2, 4. 

* p. 264. * See pp. 28, 39. 

® Nydya-lcom^ pp. 946-7 ; Siddhdnta-mukidvali (Benares, 1882), p. 25 ; 
Cpaahdra on 2, 1 , 7. 
p. 21& f. 

' The view of the author is the same as that of the Sazhkhya. The 
author is said to have been a follower of the Samkhya before he became 
a Buddhist, as stated above. 

^ The passage in the Chinese translation cannot be understood literally. 
But it must be understood by reference to V,S, 8, 2, 5-6, “bhuyastvad 
gandhavattvac caprthivigandhajftaneprakrtih ; tatha-apas tejo vayus ca 
rasa-rupa-spar^a*avi4e^t. ” 
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Answer, ‘ It has been answered before that the opinion 
is not acceptable. Earth possesses not merely smell, but 
also other attributes, so that earth is not the material 
cause (of the olfactory organ). And, as earth originates 
in an aggregation of many elements (i.e. atoms, according 
to the other’s theory), there is no pure earth apart from 
water, etc. If tlie cognition of smell is produced (in tlie 
olfactory organ) by reason of possessing smell, tlui 
cognitions of colour, etc., must be produced at the same 
time, because earth possesses the four attributes (i.e. colour, 
taste, smell, and touch).’ Question, ‘Smell is possessed by 
earth alone, and the olfactory organ is terrene, so tliat the 
olfactory organ only can perceive smell.’ Answer, ‘ The 
attributes of earth are nothing but earth ; the olfactory 
organ must perceive all the attributes of earth. Also 
water alone possesses cold touch, and fire alone possesses 
hot touch ; and cold and heat must be perceived by the 
tongue and the eyes. But this is not the case. Besides, 
there are in reality no substances. Consequently the 
sense-organs cannot be established. And the function of 
them, i.e. the ])roduction of cognitions, comes from contact 
with substances; but, if there are no substances, there 
is no contact,, nor function of the sense-organs. It is, 
therefore, impossible that the sense-organs should have 
definite material causes.’ ” ^ 

* }>. 26rt. ]). *2oh : “ Some teachers maintain that (1) in the eyes firc- 

clements are predominant, because the eyes come from karma's^ which 
fiossesses ai quality similar to the eyes, that is, the eyes arc obtaineil 
by presenting light to others (in the previous life). (2) The eyes perceivts 
objects by the help of light, and cannot perceive anything without light. 
T'herefore the eyes must have predominance of the fire-element. (3) Eire 
in general illuminates objects in a distant place ; in like manner the eyes 
perceive coloured objects at a distance, because there is lire in the eyes. 
<4) After a man has died, the eyes return to the sun, consequently thfi 
eyes are known to have the sun as their essence, (o) The eyes perceive 
colour only ; and, as colour is possessed by fire, the eyes perceive, after ail, 
t heir essence. In this way ether, earth, water, and wind are known to 
i>e predominant in the other organs. When a man has died, the organ 
of hearing returns to ether, because the organ perceives sound, which is 
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The quotation tells us that the Vaisesika is of opinion 
that earth possesses the four attributes, water three, fire 
two, and wind one ; but such earth, etc., are not atoms, 
because the passage treats them as aggregates. Tliis 
agrees with But the special attribute of earth is 

smell, that of water is cold, and that of fire is hot. This 
also agrees with except that cold and heat are touch. 
Not only is the relation between the sense-organs and the 
objects explained as in V.S,, but also the opinion tlrtit 
cognition comes from contact is quite correct. In another 
passage Hari-varman quotes : “ Cognition is produced by 
the contact of self with mind. Self is eternal, like sound.”^ 
The passage, together with the above long quotation, 
asserts that self is something different from cognition, and 
that mind is an indispensable factor in the psychic process. 
The theory that sound is eternal, like self, is a well-known 
dogma of the Mimaihsa. The statement is sometimes 
confused even with the Mimamsa. 

As for the perceptibility of the categories, Hari-varman 
says : ‘‘ a certain teacher maintains that number, extension, 
single individuality,^ conjunction, disjunction, agreeable- 
ness, disagreeableness,^ actions, universality, pai*ticularity, 

possessed by ether. The other organs are similarly explained. The 
ronclusioii is that each element is predominant in the corresponding 
organ.” See 3, 1, 03 ; 1, 1, 1.3 ; .3, 1, 70-3, and notes on ch. ii, 1, 6. 

‘ 2, 1, 1-4. 

2 2, 2, 2-5. 

® p. 42a, pp. 635, 675. 

* Single individuality' is literally “ one (or sameness) and difference 
(or sefiarateness) ”. This is certainly a translation of eka-prthaktva. 

' Agreeableness and disagreeabletiess are perhafis corruptions of 
fHiratva and aparatva, and may be replaced by priority and 
posteriority. Ci>tsah, evidently depending upon this passage, states 
that unity', difference, conjunction, disjunction, number, extension, 
agreeableness, disagreeableness — these eight attributes reside in the 
nine substances. But the first two (unity and difierence) cannot be 
independent of number and extension, or priority and posteriority, 
so that eight must be seven. He further says that pain, pleasure, 
aversion, desire, foolishness, cognition, effort, and negligence— these 
eirrht reside in self and mind. But foolishness and coornition flit. 
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and (some) substances, although not coloured things, are 
visible (V.S, 4, 1, 11 ; 8, 1, 5)/’^ “Number, extension, 
single individuality,- conjunction, disjunction, agreeable- 
ness, and disagreeableness ^ — these things each have reality. 
The siitra of the other system mentions that a pot is 
something different from pot-ness (ghafatva, cf. F.fif. 1, 2, 
11-16), and that the cognition of a pot presupposes pot- 
ness (8, 1, 6 ).” ^ “Colour residing in substances which are 
large and more than one is visible (4, 1, 6). Wind is 
invisible (2, 1, 10).”'’^ 

When the above passage is compared with the statements 
that “ the four elements are sometimes imperceptible ”, and 
“when things are destroyed, they pass into atoms”, it is 
seen that all atoms are imperceptible, while substances as 
aggregates are perceptible upon condition of being large 
{rnahat) and more than one {aneka-dravya) ; but wind 
is an exception. These and other points are in agree- 
ment with 

Perceptibility of sound is discussed in chapter 1, On 
the Perception of Sound, The qualities of sountl 
affirmed by the other system can be summarized as 
follows: “Sound is an attribute {guna) of ether (V.S. 
2, 1, 27). It reaches to the organ of hearing and 
causes the cognition (cf. 2, 2, 21). Though sound is an 
attribute, its transiency is common to action {karma), 
(2, 2, 25) ; but sound has, like other attributes, no 
action, because it is an attribute (7, 1, 15 ; 7, 2, 12 ; 7, 2, 
25). Sound is produced by conjunction, disjunction, or 

cleverness in Chinese), being complementary to each other, are a 
translation of huddlii, and effort (lit. diligence) and negligence are 
also a translation of prai/atna, so that eight must be six. The 
number of attributes in Ci-tsau’s commentary is seventeen [Dainihon- 
zoku-zokyo, 73, bk. 5, pp. 384Z;, 385a). 

1 p. 306. 

^ See n. 4 on the last page. 

^ See n. 5 on the last page. 

■* p. 446. 

® p. 77a. 
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.mother sound (2, 2, 31). Sound is momentary (Jcmnika), 
.as actions are, and continuous {santanay ^ These 
qualities almost agree with V.S. But the qualities oE 
being momentary, like actions, and continuous, are not 
mentioned in KS. This is a natural consequence of tlie 
qualities of sound stated in F.fif. ; and these two qualities 
were accepted for the first time by Pr. Bhr Continuitj" 
is also accepted by N,S. (2, 2, 17): but momentariness is 
rejected (3, 2, II f.). If we compare the passage with 
‘‘ Otliers say. ‘ You contend that the cognition of colour 
is produced witliout contact of the eyes with coloured 
objects. This is impossible, because the eyes have light, 
and the light goes out to contact with the colour (of 
the objects), and then the cognition is produced/”® the 
passages are seen to contain Nyaya theories. The latter 
is evidently the Nyaya theory.* Other theories similar 
to the Nyaya are found also in chapter cxxix, On 
Doubt, which may be compared with N.8, 1, 1, 23 ; 
its Bhdf*ya, and 2, 1, 37. 

The most important reference is the following : 

In substances which have no (distinct) attributes the 
attribute is produced by conjunction witli fire, that is, 
the original black colour is destroyed and the red colour 
is produced.” ® 

This refers to the theory of pdkaja. The Vaisesika 
theory of pdkaja is different from the Nyaya theo^J^ 
The former is called the PUu-pdka-vdda, wliile tlie 
latter is named the - wda.® As stated 

.above, Hari - varman knew the Vaisesika theory of 
pdkaja ; but this reference is more similar to the Nyaya 

^ p. 28a f., and clis. xlix, Ivi. 

- pp. 287-8. 

3 p. 28/*. 

^ N,S. 3, 1, 30- 50. 

* p. 2&h. 

• Pr. Bh., |)p. 106 7. See notes on <!li. ii, 2, 2 ; Upnskdra on 7, 1,6; 
Vuifti {iidatrdrtJia-sarhgraJia, App. in Bibl. Ind. ), p. 466 ; Nydya-ko&a, 
p. 455 f. ; Cowell, SariHi-darkamL-aaTtinralia. wd. 154-5. 
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than to the Vaisesika. At least such a process is not 
explained in But K.S. says, ‘‘ Or as the blackness of 

an atom is not eternal.”^ Thus the Nyaya is always 
confused with the Vaiscsika, or the former is regarded as 
a complement to the latter. 

Hari-varman also states that the Brahrnana hassix sorts 
of duty, the Ksattriya four sorts, the Vaisya three sorts, 
and the iSfidra one, according to a Dhavmn-sfitrn!^ and 
that it is not sin, but a cause of good rewards, for the 
Ksattriya to kill others in order to protect another 
from danger. The author denies not merely the last 
permission, but also the injunction of the Veda, which 
permits to kill animals for sacrifice.** “Question, ‘Then^’ 
is no guilt on the ])art of a man lyho commits robbery 
for the support of his parents, as a Dhainna-sfUra allows : 
a. man may steal food from a Siidra when he has been 
without food for seven days; stealing in such cases is, 
for him, not guilty. When his life is in danger, stealing 
food from a Brahrnana tends not to sin, even though h(‘ 
is not really righteous, because is iii a crisis. Like 
ether, which cannot be detiled by anything, ho is not 
stained (cf. Upashdra on 6, 1, 12).’ Answer, 'A certain 
i^ntra of the Bralimanas says, “ when a Brahrnana is about 
to commit robbery, if the possessor of things comes to 
prevent it, he must deliberate on both himself and the 
})ossessor. If the possessor be inferior to himself, ho 
may put the possessor to death ( (>, 1, 14*), because 

^ 4, 1, 67, “ aim-syamata’nityativuvafl va”; 3, 2, 77, “aini- 

syamata-nityatvavad etat syat ” (tthis, an opponent will say, may be just 
like the eternity of tlie blackness of an atom), is rejected by the author 
of N.S, 

2 Va8is(ka-dharma-8utra{8BE,), 2, 13 f. ; Mann, x, 7.') f. Cf. Ajtnstamlia ^ 
2, o, 10, 4 f. ; (JaiUanui, 10, 1, f. ; Jiaiulhdt/ana, 1, 10, 18, 2 f. ; /V. /f/i., 
pp. 272 -3. 

p. 47a. Also the passage says that one who dies on the battle-field 
goes to heaven, as a verse asserts that one who dies in a campaign (goe» 
to heaven) and is selected by angels as their companion. This may be 
compared with the Bhagavad-gUd or other works. 
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he, being superior to the possessor, can atone for liis 
deed by confession or some otlier nieaiis. In the case 
of an equal suicide and killing the other have the same 
degree of sinfulness (6, 1, 15), because the sin is so 
grave that it is difficult to dispel it. In the case of 
a superior suicide is to be committed (6, 1, 16), because 
the sin, if one kills the possessor, cannot be atoned for. 
In like manner plunder and murder must be discriminated 

if f a 1 

These permissions are one of the characteristics of 
the Vaisesika, which seems to be a survival of the 
Alcriyd-vddii, as stated above. That Hari-varman calls 
the siUra a siitra of the Brahmanas, or a Brahmanical 
Sidra, may show that the Vaisesika had been acknowledged 
as a Brahmanical system. 

7. The preceding long extracts from the works of 
Nagarjuna, Deva, and Hari-varman agree with F.S. so 
well that the date of the stdra can be assigned to a 
time little earlier than the three great Buddhists. We 
are perhaps quite safe in concluding that V,8, had been 
composed before Hari-varman ; otherwise the fact of so 
many passages agreeing with can hardly be understood. 
Besides, Hari-varman's work shows that there were many 
different opinions prevailing among followers of the 
Vaisesika before his time, to say nothing of the follower 
of the system, who disputed with him, as stated in his 
Life. On the other hand, Nagarjuna s and Deva s works 
do not offer evidences with respect to the variant opinions 
of the Vaisesika; they seem to represent the doctrines 
contained in V.S. Deva's mention of the fourth and the 
fifth category exactly agrees with V.S., as proved later on. 
The fact is explained, if we suppose that Nagarjuna and 
Deva knew the siitra and did not pay attention to the 
different opinions, because according to the Jaina record 


* pp. 47a, 6. 
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there existed different opinions among the followers of the 
VaiSesika. 

Jacobis researches into the dates of the-5il^ras of the 
six systems fix the date of F.jS. at about 200-500 A.D., 
and Suali, following Jacobis proof, places the date in 
250-300 A.D.^ Jacobi bases his proof mainly upon the 
relation of tlie sCUras to the Buddhist schools, the Sunya- 
vada and the Vijfiana-vada. V.S, does not directly relate 
to the Buddhist, schools. Consequently he deduces the 
date from the date of N.Sr J^ut, as stated above, V.S. 
is quoted by the author of and such quotations are 

found in the work of Nagarjuna; and Deva makes a 
complement to Nagarjuna s quotations. Therefore, V,S. 
would appear to have been composed before Nagarjuna. 
But the date of T.aS^ cannot be earlier than Roha-gutta 
and Asva-ghosa, The conclusion is that F./Sf. was composed 
about 50-150 A.i). If Nagarjuna is not so early as 
113-213, the date of will be placed at a time later 
than 50-150 a.d. At any rate the date is earlier than 
Nagarjuna, and the contents of V.S, do not contradict 
this supposition.* 

' JRAS. 1914, p, 1091. Suali, Itifroduzioiie alio studio della JiloaoJia 
iitdiaua (Pavia, 1913, ji. 14). 

® .TAOS. 1911, pp. 6-7. Ho says, “ The V,D. is probably as old as the 
X./J. ; for r.iA iv, 1, 6, is twice quoted by Vatsyayana, namely, in his 
comment on X.IJ. iii, 1, 33 and 09 : and V.D. iii, 1, 16, is quoted by him 
ill his comment on X. i). ii, 2, 36 ; and Uddyota-kara quotes the V.D, 
several time.s simply as the autra or the sdatra^ and once calls its author 
Paramarsi, a title accorded only to ancient writers of the highest 
authority.” 

’ 'riie Saiiikhya had alread}’^ been systematized before 300 b.c., 
although the works of the Saiukliya are not so early. The allusion in 
V.S. to the Saiiikhya is intelligible from this fa(jt. N. K. is said to have 
been composed at the time of Vasu-bandhu, because the author, I.4vara- 
krsna, is traditioned to have been a contemporary of Vasu-bandhu. 
Vasu’s commentary has a noticeable passage : * ‘ The SdriMya-afitra says 
that sacrifice is avoidable, because it is connected with impurity, decay, 
and excess ” (p. 396). N. K. v. 2, ** dns^vad anu4ravikah sa hy avi4uddhi' 
k^ayatisayayuktah.” The Saiiikhya had a work before the S.K. (v. 72) ; 
see Schrader, Daa Sasti-tantram (ZDMG., vol. Ixviii, pp. 101 f., 1913) ; 
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XIII. Vaisesika Doctrines: 1. General 

We have now finished our researches into the date of 
the V(iiie!}ika-sntra, The next task is to study tlie 
historical development of the Vaisesika doctrines and 
historically to connect the doctrines contained in tlie 
present treatise with tliose generally set forth. 
the former N.S. and its Bhaf^ya must be carefully 
examined, because they share an important part in the 
history of the Vaisesika. The later Vaisesika was 
affected by the Nyaya in its logical theories, but the 
influence upon its other philosophical theories is not so 
great. On the other hand, the Nyaya introduced the 
Vaisesika doctrines into its system. Consecjueiitly it is 
not necessary for the present task to trace the develop- 
ment in this connexion. Our present purpose is to 
connect our treatise with the Vaisesika doctrines. Its 
relation to V,S. and iV. Bh. will be studied in the 
following notes. Here we shall try to collect from 
Chinese translations some materials concerning the fourth 
and the iifth category. 

2. The different opinions stated in Hari-varman s work 
are partly preserved in Bt\ Bh. and partly accepted by 
the Naiyayikas and the iMiiiiMisakas. These different 
opinions are scarcely contained in our ti'eatise. The 
most obvious divergence from V.S. and Bit. is un- 
doubtedly the ten categories. Among these ten the 
Fourth (universality) and the fifth (particularity) are 
interesting from the historical point of view. 

In Devas Bata-sCLatra and Vasu's commentary on it 
the categories are six in number. In the work itself tin? 
sixth category (inherence) is not clearly described. But 

Professor Garbe, Sdifikhya-Philoaophie (pp. 57-60, 32-4) ; Pancasikha, 
an R. von Roth (p. 75). The well-known eight causes of 
imperceptibility {R.K. v. 7) are found in Nagarjuna’s Dvdda^a-dvdra- 
iastra (ch. ii, p. 676), Satya-siddhi-matra (ch. xlvii, p. 276, more chan 
eight). 
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Bhava-viveka, an eminent follower of his,^ states that 
Deva liad disproved that category. 

The explanation of universality and particularity in 
the Sata-sdstra agrees with FIaSi. Universality includes 
existence (sattd) on the one hand and pot-ness (ghatatva) 
on the other hand. Existence is eternal and has reality 
apart from tiie things in which it resides. In another 
respect also pot-ness is included in particularity. Con- 
sequently, universality and particularity are relative, like 
father and son, the latter also being father of his own son. 
Universality is possible by dependence on particularity ; 
without particularity universality cannot be established.- 
Froin the explanation of pot-ness we gather that substance- 
ness {(Iravyatva), attribute-ness and action-ness 

{karmaUia), are similarly explained, and are either 
universality or particularity. The ultimate particulars 
arc not alluded to; but, if we compare the 
explanation of pot-ness with that of atoms, the latter 
would appear to have been so named.^ There are no 
such subdivisions of universality and particularity as 
stated in the Jaina record and in Pr. Bh, 

Ev(m in Ifari-varinan's work there is no trace of 
dittereiit opinipns concerning universality and particularity. 
The works of Asanga and his brother Vasu-bandhu supply 
no niatei’ial on this point. Dig-naga’s HHii-vidyd-nyviya- 
drdra-msfnf ^ states as follows: “The perceptions of 
'"substances), pot, etc., (attributes), number, etc., (actions), 
throwing upwards, etc., (universality), existence, and 
(particularity), pot, etc., are false perceptions (pratya- 
Icsidb/ulsa)” because these perceptions are altogether 
conceptual and mediate perceptions (savikalpalca- 

^ Prajml-dliHi-Mistra, p. 119tt. 

- Sata-sdstra, ch. iii, pp. 41/> 42a ; ch. iv, pp. 426-43a ; J^ata-Maira- 
fuipuf,ya, ch; vi, p. 51a. 

^ The ultimate particulars are the nine substances as causes— the four 
atoms, ether, time, space, self, and mind. 

^ No. 1223 =» No. 1224, p. 3a = p. 8a. 
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pratyaksa),^ and are not immediate (iiirvilcalpaka- 
pratyakm)} The sixth category, inherence, is not 
enumerated in the passage, because inherence is 
imperceptible; accordingly, the passage shows that the 
categories are six. If universality is confined to 
existence and excludes pot-ness, particularity must 
include pot-ness as well as other sorts of the lower 
universality {apara-sdvidnya, in Fr. Bh.), But in the 
passage pot is enumerated among substances and as 
particularity, so that universality must contain both 
existence and other sorts of the lower universality. 
Universality and particularity also agree in Dig-naga's 
Avork with V.S. 

Sahkara-svamin, a disciple of Dig-naga, offers an 
important testimony in the course of illustrating, in liis 
Hetu-vidyd-nydya-pravesa-sdstra,^ contradictory reasons 

^ As for these terms see notes on ch. t3, 12 (cognition). 

^ pp. lO-Ila (No. 1216). Vidyii-bhusaiia, in his History of the Medieval 
School of hkdian Logic (p. 89), ascribes the Nydya-pravesa to Dig-naga, 
and identifies it with the Nydya-drdra-klstra (No. 1223 = No. 1224), 
relying upon a Tibetan tradition. But in Chinese the two works are 
quite difterent. No. 1216 is called, according to Kwhei-ci’s trans- 
literation, Hetu-vidyd-nydya-praresa-HUstra, the Tibetan title being 
Tskad-ma-rigs-par-hjiig-pahi-ago {Pramdya-nydya-pravem-dudra), while 
No. 1223 == No. 1224 is Hetu-imlyd-nydyn’dvdra-mstra. The contents of 
the Nydya-praveSa as given in Vidya-bhiisana’s work exactly agree with 
this No. 1216, but not with No. 1223 = 1224. Kwhei-ci and other 
disciples of Yuan Chwang, the translator of the works, assert that 
Sahkara-svamin was a disciple of Dig-naga, and No. 1216 was “composed 
by the Bodhi-sattva »Saiikara-svamin ”, as the Chinese translation asserts. 
No. 1223 = 1224, and tlie Pranidna-mslra-praoesa in Vidya-bhusana’s ' 
work (p. 100, sec. 60), would ajipear to be the same, because he 
remarks that “ it was translated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter 
Thasan-tsan (Hhiien-Thsang = Yuan Chwang), and the Chinese version 
was translated into Tibetan The Tibetan title is stated to be 
Tahad-7mhi-hHan~hco8-rig-pa-la-hjug-pa ( Pramdna-sdstra-nydya-pravesa ) ; 
but according to Cordier’s Catalogtie du Fmids TihHain (p. 435) the 
Tibetan titles have been interchanged by Vidya-bhusana, and the 
Nydya-praveki must be the same work as No. 1216, since Cordier attaches 
the Chinese title of the latter. Hence the contents of the Nydya-pravem 
must be those of No. 1216. There seems to be confusion in Vidya- 
bhii^ana’s treatment of the works. The ascription of the Xydya-prave^ 
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regarding existence on the part of the Vai^esika. 
It runs — 

“ Existence is neither a substance, nor an attribute, nor 
an action ; 

Because of possessing one substance and attributes and 
actions. 

Like universality-particularity.” ^ 

In this case existence is only universality, and 
particularity is called universality-particularity (sdmdnya~ 
visesa). Universality - particularity can never be two 
categories, otherwise the reasoning is a kind of 1)6^10 
'principii, 

Dh anna-pal a, in his V ipi apii - iiidtvatd - 8 iddhi - matra - 
and Vaipnlya-suta-mstva-vydlchydi^ mentions the fourth 
and the fifth category. The Vaisesika in these works 
holds the doctrines of the six categories, “you advocate 
the six categories.” ^ And the six categories are substance, 
attribute, action, existence (universality), universality - 
particularity, and inherence.® In many passages® he 
refutes the reality of the six categories. His accounts 
of the fourth and the fifth category are summarized ns 
follows : — 


to Dig-nagsi is not correot. Vidyri-bhus.ina translates the passage 
thus ; “ Sdmtlnya (generality) is neither substance, quality, nor action. 
Because it depends upon one substance and possesses quality and 
action (p. 9.5) ”. According to the Chinese translation there is the 
example “like mmanya- visesa Without the example the illustration 
can hardly bo intelligible. 

^ V.a. 1,2, 8, “ dravya-guna-karmabhyo 'rthantarniii satta ” ; 2, 2, 
2.3, “ ekadravj^avattviin nadravyaih”; 1, 2, 9, “ guna-karmasu ca 
bhavan na karma na gunali ” ; (1, 2, 7, “sad iti yato dravya-guiia- 
karmasu sa satta”). 

2 No. 1197. Bhava-viveka, a contemporary of Dharma-pala (Yuan 
Chwang, Si-yii-ciy p. 53b. Cf. Wallcser, Der altere Vedanta, p. 19), also 
calls the fifth category samanya-vUesa (No. 1237, p. 55h). 

3 No. 1198. ** No. 1198, p. 113a. » No. 1197, p. 26. 

® No. 1198, pp. 15a, 85a, 10.56, 11.3a; No. 1197, pp. 3a-h, 4a ; No. 1198, 
pp. 100a -6, lOOa-6, 109a, 1116, 112a, 114a-6, 116a, 1176, 118a ; No. 1197, 
pp. 26, 3a. 
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Universality is confined to existence. Existence is 
common to all things, so that it is called universality.' 
Existence is something different from substances, attributes, 
and so on.* It has reality and is perceptible, depending 
upon its substratum.^ Consequently, existence is one, and 
the cause of llie cognitions with regard to all things that 
they are existent. 

Universality-particularity as tlie fifth category includes 
substance-ness, attribute-ness, action-ness, and earth-ness,* 
colour-ness, pot-ness, cow-ness (go~iva),^ etc. It is also 
something different from the substrata. I'hings arcj 
common to one another in one respect, but they arc 
particular in the other respect.^ Universality-particularity 
is manifold® and pervades the substrata, it is real, 
eternal, and perceptible. Like existence, universality- 
particularity is the cause of its cognition. Whether the 
category includes the ultimate particulars is not clearly 
stated ; but it is inferred from the explanation ot atoms 
and of the process of their combination that it does 
include them. 

In Iloha-gutta*s opinion universality was divided into 
three : mahd-sdmdnya, sattd-sdradnya, and sdmdnya- 
visem-sdmdnya. These three subdivisions resolve them- 
selves, as a logical consequence, into two subdivisions, 
the highest universality (para-savidnya), and the lower 
universality (apara-sdTndnya), which were accepted by 
Pr. Bk, According to iV. Bh, the liighest universality 
is nothing but existence, and the lower universality 
includes all sorts of universality with the exception of 
existence and the ultimate particulars, the latter of which 
are particularity.® And Prasasta - pada remarks that 

1 No. 1198, pp. 100a, 112a. 

* No. 1197, p. 26. 

- No. 1198, p. 100a. 

* p. 112a. 

* p. 81a. 

“ Pr. Bh,, pp. ir-13, 311 22. 
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existence is the only proper universality, and the lower 
universality is also called particularity, but the ultimate 
particulars are not called universality. . Dharma-pala s 
account of universality (existence) exactly corresponds to 
tlie higher universality in Pr. Bh., while universality- 
particularity includes the lower universality and 
particularity. If the highest universality is the only 
proper universality there can liardly be reason for 
classifying the lower universality under the fiftli category 
universality. In consequence of this the category 
universality-particularity was established. As the lower 
universality was classified under the fifth, the name of 
the fifth category was changed from particularity into 
uni ver.sal i ty-particiilari ty . 

rtahkara-svamin, as a disciple of Dig-naga, must have 
lived in the fifth-sixth century, and he was almost a 
contemporaiy of Prasasta-pada. Consequently, the change 
of particularity into universality-particularity took place 
about the time of Prasasta-pada.^ 

But our treatise differs from these in regard to this 
])oint, because it enumerates existence or universality, 
universality - particularity, and particularity as three 
distinct categories. 

Prasasta-pada and the other authority adduced by 
Sankara - svamin and Dharma-pala have the common 
opinion that universality can be limited to existence only. 
And the former maintains that the ultimate particulars 
are only particularity. Therefore, the lower universality 
is a medium between universality proper and particularity 
proper. The ultimate particulars can, as the name itself 
proves, never be universality. If so, the ultimate 
particulotrs cannot logically be classified under universality- 
particularity, because they are only particularity. The 
logical consequence has been followed by the author of 

^ Cf. Sapta-paddrthi of Sivaditya (Vizianagram Skt. S., vol. vi) : 

samanyam param aparam paraparam ca-iti trividham ” (p. 12). 
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our treatise, and universality -particularity is established 
as a category distinct from particularity. 

The later Yaisesika, subsequent to ^ivaditya and 
Udayana, acknowledged non - existence as a seventli 
category. Non-existence is affirmed in F./S., but it is not 
a category. If this establishment of a seventh category 
can be justified, the establishment of the three distinct 
categories, universality, universality - particularity, and 
particularity in the treatise, may also claim to be 
justified. 

As for the other categories (potentiality, non-potentiality, 
and non-existence), they are not historical developments, 
but are directly derived from the sHtra, Consequently, 
they will be treated in the follow'ing notes. 

3. Our main task is almost finished ; but we shall 
proceed to collect some miscellaneous accounts of the 
Vai^esika. 

(а) Asahga wrote many voluminous works, but he did 
not refer to the Vaifesika as his predecessors did. He 
distributed the doctrines of other systems than Buddhism 
into sixteen classes.^ Even in those classes the Vaisesika 
is not clearly indicated. 

(б) Vasu-bandhu is also a great writer ; but distinct 
references by him to the Vaisesika are exiguous. We shall 
extract two 'passages from his works. In the Karina- 
slddha - prakaratia - mstra ^ he states that, “ Kanada ^ 
inaintains that atoms conjoin with one another and 
produce effects (aggregates). The cognition of length 
is produced by seeing the long side (of an object), that 
of shortness is by seeing the short side. The cognition of 

^ Yogmdrya-hhumi’&aatra (No. 1170), ch. iii, p. 3 f. ; Prakaraiiarya- 
mcd-^d8tra-kdrika{l^o. 1202), p. 89a; Prakara7mrya-vdcd-kistra{)^o. 1177), 
ch. ix, pp. ZTya-h, The first is ascribed to the Bodhi-sattva Maitreya, 
but it is naturally by Asahga. 

2 No. 1221 = No. 1222 ; p. 90h = 95a. The former was translated in 
651 A.D. and the latter in 541. 

3 In one of the two translations Kan^a is rendered (** the system of) 

corn -piece-eater This is also found in No. 1198, p. 926. 
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square comes from the equal length of the four sides, and 
that of sphericity from things globular in all the sides. 
The cognition of lieiglit is produced from the convex form, 
and that of lowness from the concave form. The cognition 
of flatness comes from the even surface of things, and 
that of unevenness comes from the jagged surface. Wlien 
things possessing various colours are rotating, the cognition 
of variegated colour is produced.” iV. Bh,y and our 

treatise mention small {anu)y large (mahat)^ short (hrasva), 
long (dirgha), and spherical {'pdrimamlalya) ; but this 
passage explains them in detail. Among followers of 
the Vaisesika these explanations were probably adopted, 
because they appear to be quite natural. 

•In the Ihuldha-gotra-sCistra^ Vasu-bandhu refutes the 
realism of the Vaisesika in respect to sound. He says that 
“the Vaisesika maintains that sound is of three sorts— 
sound destroyed by the eflcct, sound destroyed by the 
cause, and sound destroyed by both These qualities of 
sound correspond to the theory of momentariness of sound 
in the Satya-siddhi-sastra and Pi\ Bh, But they are, 
for the first time, distinctly mentioned in our treatise. 
Vasu-bandhu also mentions that sound as an attribute 
cannot, according to the Vaisesika, possess any attribute. 
This is a very important doctrine of the Vaisesika. Vasu, 
commenting on the Bala-sdstra, that “sound can, 

according to the Vaisesika,- neither be called great nor bo 
called low (small)”. The meaning is that “great (large)” 
and “ small ”, being attributes, cannot qualify sound at all. 

The above passages do not supply important materials : 
but they pj-ove that some doctrines, which are not found 
ill V,S. and Fr, Bh, and are met with in our treatise, are 
not originated by the author of the treatise and existed 
before his time. 

As to emancipation {violcsa, ajjavarga, nihSreyam), V,S. 

^ No. 1220, pp. 70a-6. 

2 Sata-Sdstra, p. 48ft. 
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does not clearly mention it,^ while Pv, Bit. fully describes 
it.“ In this matter Chinese translations supply some 
materials. 

Deva states in his Sata-sdstra^ : ‘ The other says, 

•' there is emancipation, which is eternal and has no 
distress (klesa). Emancipation is the mental state free 
from distress {Sdtra).* ” The A^aisesika’s concept of 
emancipation seems to be negative, as in the case 
of other systems, although the system is not at all 
pessimistic.^ 

V'asu remarks in another passage that disciples of 
IJluka recite the Vaise.nJ€a-8ritr(t., which, in a passage 
relating to the category “attribute’', says that, when a man 
washes his body (in the River Gaiiga) thrice a day and 
offers something to fire, etc., twice a day, a kind of good is 
produced in, and resides in, himself.*^ Ci-tsah explains 
the passage in his commentary : “ Washing one's body is 
preparatory to the production of good, because washing 
purifies, while offering fire, etc., produce good. But such 
a kind of good is not the final good and only leads to 
heaven.”® This is called an exaltation {ahhyi^daya)^ and 
is different from the highest good {nihSft^eyam) in V.B. 

(c) Paramartha (499-569 A.D.) describes the Vaisesika 
doctrines in the Lakmiulnnsdra-sdstra ® “ According to 
the Vaisesika self (dlman) has fourteen sorts of mark, 
i.e. the five external and the nine internal ( K.>Sf. 3, 2, 4). 
The former are breathing out, breathing in, closing 

‘ See notes on ch. i, 3, 23, 24 (merit and demerit). 

2 pp. 272-82. 

» ch. ix, p. 47/>. 

" Cf. V.S. 5, 2, 15 18 ; G, 2, 10-16 ; Handt, loc. cit., p. 13 £. 

* Ch. i, p. m. 

® Dainihon-zoku-zokyO^ 73, bk. 5, p/ 3856. 

’ V.S. G, 2, 1 ; G, 2, 8-9 ; 10, 2, 8 ; 1,1, 2-3. . 

“ No. 1280, pp. 796-80a. The work is ascribed to Guna>mati, a disciple 
of Vasu-bandhu, but the extant work is nob Guna-matrs original, 
because the contents evidently confute the authorship of Guna-inabi. 
Paramartha translated the original work and commented on it (No. 1504, 
p. 656). The extant work is one part of his own commentary. 
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(lit. winking), opening (Jit. seeing) of the eyes, and life. 
1'lie latter are the following : The system maintains that 
sell* is eternal, and mind (manas) is as regards extension 
atomic (aim) (3, 2, 5 ; 7, 1, 23), but is also eternal (8, 2, 2). 
Tliere are merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) apart 
from these.’^ Merit is good and demerit is evil. They lead 
to contact of self with mind. Nine things are produced 
from the contact. From self and mind comes cognition 
(Imddhi), which recognizes everything. From cognition 
come pleasure (sukha) and pain (duhlcha). Pleasure and 
pain produce desire (icchd) and aversion (dvesa), i.e. desire 
is caused by pleasure and aversion is bj^ pain. Desire and 
aversion produce effort ('prayatno). effort pain is 

avoided and pleasure is sought. Effort produces merit 
and demerit.^ Eternalists (Sdsvaia-vddin) believing in 
existence in a future life practise asceticism in the present 
life; this is merit while Exterminationalists (Uccheda- 
vadin), rejecting tlie future life, do not control their 
minds and commit evil ; this is demerit. From merit 
and demerit comes impression (samskdra = bhdvand). 
Impression is the cause which reminds us of past events 
(H, 2, 6-8). Merit and demerit, i.e. adrstaJ^ remain after 
the present merit and demerit have gone away, and after- 
wards combine with self and produce a new merit and 
demerit, as stated above. Merit and demerit, i.e. adrsta, 
cause the following five activities : the upward flaming of 
tire, the sideward blowing of wind (5, 2, 13), the falling 
down and sinking of earth and water (5, 1, 7 ; 5, I, 18; 
T), 2, 8), the conjunction (and disjunctioij) of atoms with 
(and from) one another (5, 2, 13), and the contact of self 
with mind (5, 2, 13 ; 5, 2, 17 ; 9, 2, 6) . . . 

“ Tlie Urthaka maintains that there are two kinds of 
dissolution of the world (samvarta), the antara-samvarta 

• 3, 1, 18 ; 3, 1, 19 ; 3, 2, 1 ; 3, 2, 3 ; 3, 2, 19 ; 5, 2, 13 ; 5, 2, 15 ; 
I, 2, 17 ; 6, 2. 2 ; 6, 2, 12 ; 6, 2, 3 ; 6, 2, 14 ; 1, 1. 4. 

^ See Pr. Bh . , p. 10, and notes on ch. i, 3, 22-3 |merit and demerit). 
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and the tejah-sariivarta. The formeu has the duration of 

300.000 kotls {koti = ten millions), that is, three kalpas of 

100.000 kotls. The first kalpa of 100,000 koHs is the period 

of a fire-world, the second of a water-world, and the third 
of a wind-world. During the first kalpa the world is 
created and dissolved, and so in the second and the tliird. 
At the time of dissolution every gross thing is dissolved 
into its component atoms, which exist without conjunction 
with one .another throughout the period. At the time 
of creation, merit and demerit, i.e. adrsta, cause the 
combination of atoms. The combination of atoms through, 
or with, merit brings about siigati, while the combination 
through, or with, demerit brings about durgatL By 
combination atoms grow bigger and bigger and produce 
the whole world. Self and mind conjoin with, and are 
disjoined from, each other, when atoms do the same. 
After the three kalpaa the antara-samvarta is over, and 
there comes the tejah-samvarta. When three kalpas of 
the tpjah-samvarta have elapsed, all atoms exist without 
conjunction with one another, and self and mind also 
exist without conjunction. At that time self is in 
temporary emancipation. Afterwards merit and demerit, 
i.e. adrsht, cause the conjunction of self with mind . . . 
One who seeks eternal emancipation ought to devote 
himself to inorality (sila), liberality {dana), asceticism 
{tapas), and yoga} From these four sorts of practice is 
produced the supreme merit which leads to the attainment 
of emancipation or heaven. The supreme merit brings 
about exaltation (abhyudaya) and knowledge of truth 
(tattva-jndna). Exaltation is enjoyment of pleasure in 
heaven. Knowledge of truth leads to eternal emancipation 
(i.e. nihsreyasa), when merit and demerit, i.e. have 

been completely destroyed, and self and mind never come 
into conjunction with each other, that is, when the nine 


^ V.S, 6 , 1 , 5 - 6 , 2 , 9 ; 5 , 2 , 15-18 ; 6 , 2 , 14 - 16 . 
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things are no more produced. Tlie whole doctrine set 
forth depends upon the concepts of self and atoms.’’ 

This statement agrees generally with but it is not 
exactly the same. 1"he nine things, as the attributes of 
self, are not clearly stated in K/S. Pr. Bh} tries, for the 
first time, to ju'ove the nine things to be attributes of self. 
The proof evidently shows that Pr. Bh. is the first work 
to enumerate the nine attributes of self.- And the theory 
of the anfara-snyuvarta and the tejah-miiivarta is also 
not found in V.B., although the dogma of transmigration 
suggests the introduction of the theory of creation and 
dissolution into the system. KS. does not undertake to 
explain the process of creation, etc., but it tries to explain 
the construction or the state of the world. Pr. Bh. 
explains the process of Creation and dissolution 

{samhdra).^ As for the way to and the means of the 
attainment of emancipation, Pr. Bh.^ agrees with the above 
statement more exactly than does V.S. These three points 
prove that Parainartha’s statement came from Pr. Bh., and 
that Paraniartha is later than Prasasta-pada. 

(d) Lastly, Dharma-pala is important. He says : “ The 
Vai^esika maintains that, if the causes of pleasure <and 
pain have been completely destroyed, and attachment to 
things has been rooted out, self becomes entirely alone 
{hev(da), free from disturbances, and is in accordance with 
its real nature. Self in this state is not active any more, 
but absolutely happy and eternal. This is emancipation.” ^ 


' pp. 67-70. 

*•* [). 10, “ guiiilli rupa - rasa - gaiulha - bpar.4a - saiiikhya - pariinuna - 
prthaktva - samyoga - vibhaga - paratva - aparatva - buddhi - su kha - duhkha- 
iceba - dvesa - prayatnas ca - it! kantha - uktah saptadasa ; ca - iSabda • 
samuccitfi!^ ca gurutva-dravatva-sneha-samskara-adr.s^ (i.o. dharina- 
adiiarma)-8abda8 ca sapta - eva - ity - evarii caturviihsati - gunah.” The 
passage proves that Pr. Bh. enumerates the twenty-four attributes for 
the first time after the afttra was composed. 

3 pp. 48-9. 

^ pp. 272-82. 

® No. 1198, p. 79a. 
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When we compare the passage with Pr, lih., pp. 281- 2, 
we find them both in agreement. 

Dharrna-pala, from his own standpoint,^ refutes tln^ 
Vaisesika's concept of self, wliich is something different 
from cognition, and he enumerates tiie nine attributes of 
self, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, 
impression, and cognition. These attrilmtea pei vade the 
substratum self.- 

Mind is, according to his statement, corporeal, and its 
extension is the same as that of atoms'*^ (jntramdntt), 
i.e. spherical (pdrhin'iNdalt/a). V.S. ascribes the extension 
of atoms (anit) to mind : but th(‘ snlnt does not use the 
term /xtramdnu , which is found in Pr. Hh. In the latter 
work the term unit is not the designation of atoms, but 
one of the five sorts of (extension ( /xirtvidna ). If mind 
is called antr in the sense of Pr. Ph. {^ terminology, the 
extension of mind must be the saint* as that of binary 
atomic compounds (dryaniika) and non-eternal.'^ The 
passage, therefore,' suggests that Dharma-piila knew the 
distinction between 'paramdnio ami anK. Consequently, 
we may conclude that thti passage depends upon Pr. Hh. 

He further states that “followers of IJliika say that 
the sense-organs, the eyes, etc., consist of fire-, ether-, earth-, 
water-, and wind-substance in order. The eyes perceive 
three substances: fire, earth, and watei*, and especially 
colour. The skin perceives four substances out of tlie five, 
excepting ether, and especially touch. The ear perceives 
sound, the nose perceives smell, and the tongue taste ' 
V.8. does not assert that ether is the material cause of 
the ear. Otlicrwise ether must be an element (bhula). 
But in KaS. ether is the cosmical vacuum. Pr. Bit. reckons 
ether as one of the five elements,'^ and as the material 

* No. 1198, p. 846. 

* p. 8la. 

Sec notes on cli. i, 3, (> (exteiiHion). 

•* No. 1198, p. l()9a. 

* p. 24. 
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cause of tl)e organ (indriya-prakrti). The passage is 
proved to liave come from Fr, Bh. 

‘‘The Vaisesika maintains tliat the sixth category 
(inherence) is one in its- reality and pervades its 
substrata. Inlierence is supersensuous (atlndriya) and 
imperceptible (aprafyakm)*'^ These qualities of inherence 
are not exactly stated in V.S.^ but they are clearly 
mentioned in Fr. Bhr Also the classification of substances 
into eternal and non-eternal, corporeal and incorporeal, 
and the classification of attributes into those pervading 
the substrata and those not pervading, etc., agree with 
Fr, Bit, Moreover, the explanations of the categories, 
except the fourth and the fifth, exactly agree with 
Fr, Bh, 

The classifications of substances and attributes are also 
mentioned in our treatise. I^esides, the two sorts of 
causes, eternal and non-eternal, and the contradictory ano 
non-contradictory relations between causes and effects, 
e.g. between conjunction and actions, and between two 
actions, etc.,'* which are mentioned in the treatise, are 
found in Dharma-pala’s works. 

Dharma-pfila quotes some interesting opinions : - 

Some of the.Vaisesikas are of opinion that “ colour, etc., 
are the real objects and possess universality-particularity. 
The objects are perceived by the eyes, etc., in consequence 
of the impression {samslcdra)*^ of colour, etc.*’ Another 
contends that “ substances arc perceptible in consequence 
of containing more than one substance, and in con- 
sequence of . colour. Without these two conditions they 
are imperceptible, like wind and atoms ”. Another holds 
that “ substances are perceptible in consequence of colour, 

1 No. 1198, p. 100/> ; No. 1187, p. 26. 

2 Cf. 7, 2, 13 ; 7, 2, 26-8. 

* p. 329. 

* Dliarma-|mla knows the theory olpCtka-ja (No. 1198, p. 1146). 

® No. 1198, pp. 1146, 1176. 

« See V,S, 4, 1, ,5-6. 
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etc. But ill hot water water hides the colour of fire, so 
that fire, though existent in water, cannot be perceived 
Ill a certain work {sdstra) of the Vai^esika some teachers 
refute this opinion and say that “ wlien a white cloth 
has been dyed with blue or other colour, white clotli is 
not perceived any more, but it cannot be contended that 
the cloth also is not perceived. • When the blue colour 
is perceived; the essence^ of the blue colour is also 
perceived. The essence of the blue colour is inherent 
in the cloth, consequently the cloth is perceived at the 
same time when the blue colour is perceived. In like 
manner, though the colour of fire is not perceived, fire 
can be perceived, when water is perceived in consequence 
of colour, because fire is conjunct with water”.- 

The first two opinions are found in K./S'. as well as in 
Pr. Bh . ; but the latter two can be traced neither in the 
two works nor in our treatise. From these passages we 
may conclude that there were many different opinions 
among the Vaisesikas before Dharma-pala. Kwhei-ci's 
mention of the eighteen schools of the system, though 
it cannot be accepted as it stands, is to some extent 
true. And it is confirmed by the record of the Jaina 
schism, by the Satya-siddhi-mstray and by the com- 
mentaries on F.^Si. The author of the treatise may not 
be considered as the representative of his time; but 
contemporary works, if any, are either non-existent or 
not yet discovered, and the treatise has a close relation 
to V.S. and Pr. Bh., so that the author plays a significant 
part in the history of the Vai^esika. 

XIV. The Nyaya : 1. known to Deva, etc. 

1. A few remarks on the Nyaya may be added. 
The Nyaya was not known to^ Kautilya (300 B.C.), but 
the system had been constituted before Hari-varman 

* “ Blue-colottr-ness {lilla-rOpa-tva).” 

^ No. 1198, p. 106a. 
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(c. 260 A.D.). Not only Hari-varman, but also Deva 
referred to the Nyaya theories. And even Asva-ghosa 
knew the five-membercd (panca-avayava) reasoning, as 
shown in what follows. 

In the Sutrdlanlcdra he states : “ Kausika said to his 
friend : ‘ The Sdmkhya’Sutra (i.e. the theories of the 
Saihkhya) may essentially be summarized in the five- 
membered reasoning : 1, thesis (pratijiid ) ; 2, reason 

(hehi) ; 3, example (uddharana or drstdnta ) ; 4, applica- 
tion (upanaya); and 5, conclusion {nigamana)} But 
the Sdmkhya-8utra cannot supply any example, . . . 
because . . . the Sdmkhya-sutra explains that pradhd'na 
( = prakrti) is not produced by any other thing ; it has 
an eternal nature, and produces all things ; it is uni- 
versally pervading (vihim), and (at the same time) 
penetrates everywhere ^ {aarva-gata). The explanation 
contains a contradiction, because there is in the worl l 
nothing such as to produce other things and never to be 
produced by anything else. Also, a thing which is uni- 
versally pervading and penetrates everywhere is proved to 
have been wrongly conceived. An universally pervading 
thing cannot move anywhere, and a thing which moves 
cannot be universally pervading ; the concepts are 
inconsistent with each other . . 

Jacobi remarks on Kautilya s saying {Sdmkhyam Togo 
LoJcdyatavi ca-ity dnviksiki) that “ Wir haben jetzt die 
Gewissheit, dass Saiiikliya und Yoga schon 300 v. Chr. 
ocstanden, und zwar als pliilosophische Systeme, die sich 
auf logische BeweissfUhrung stutzten {dnvlkaikl), und 
nicht etwa nur in der Form intuitiver Spekulation, 
wie das sogenannte ‘ epische Saiiikhya das nur eine 

^ Hubor, in his translation, identifies these with kibda, anumdna, 
upamCuia^ Tegalite and la certitude absolue (or with pratyahsa or sahda, 
anumamuy upamdna, arthdpatti, and anupdlahdhi)^ pp. 15-16. But Lun-i 
(reasoning) in Chinese does not mean pramdm as he understands it. 

^ This is a literal rendering in the Chinese translation. 

3 Vol. i, pp. 72a-736. 
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popularisierende Entartung des eigentlichen Sariikhya 
ist**} If the Saiiikhya was employing logical demonstra- 
tion ill 300 B.C., the Samkhya of the time of Asva-ghosa 
may possibly have introduced the fivc-membered reasoning 
into the system." 

2. The essential and characteristic feature of the Nyfiya 
is the five-membered reasoning. Accordingly, the syste- 
matization of the Nyaya mode pf reasoning is earlier 
than the Christian era. As for the origin of tlie Nyaya, 
we can trace it at the time of Maha-vira and Buddha. 
The Jaina canons hold that there are four sorts of hetxi^ 
( = iiramana, means of knowledge), which are exactly the 
same as those in the Nyaya, and employ a primitive 
form of reasoning.^ The Brahma- jdla-sxtUa tells us that 
there were many teachers addicted to logic (tarkin) and 
reasoning {'mlmdmsin)!* 

But argumentation naturally prevailed among philo- 

^ Zur Friihgeachichte der indischen Philosophies p. 738. 

2 The Samkhya system is very logical, as seen in aV.A". v. 5, 

defines anunuhia “ tal-liiiga-lihgi-i)urvakam The definition maybe 
taken to mean the abstract and universally valid relation between the 
middle {liiiga) and the major term {liitgin)f i.e. vyapti. If this is really 
tjie case, the definition favours the supposition that adopts the 

three- membered reasoning, which is more advanced than the five- 
membered ; and some verses \n S.K. reallj’^ propound the three-mem bered 
reasoning (vv. 9, 1.5-18). But according to the Gamla-pilda-hhnsya on 
that verse the definition does not always represent the universally valid 
relation ; and, also, according to Kuifiarila's Hlohi-varttika {Aiuimdna- 
pariccheda, v. 143), the Vindhya-vasins (Isvara-krsna, the author of 
S.K.s etc.) did not know the universal ryCipti, but only the vyitpti which 
is valid in special cases. And the verses in are necessarily sliort 
because they are in the Ary a metre. Besides, the commentary on S. K. 
in the Chinese translation and the (lat^la-ptlda hhd.sya always use the 
five-membered reasoning. Consequently the Samkhya is proved to have 
used the five-membered reasoning even at the time of Isvara-krsna and 
his followers. Such is the case with N.S. as well as F.aV. The three- 
membered reasoning was elaborated by Dig-naga for the first time in the 
history of Indian logic (No. 1223 = No. 1224, p. 2h = p. 7/>). 

* As for the term hetu in this sense, see before. According to Colebrooke 
the four sorts of pramdim are acknowledged by the Nj^aya only. 

Vidya-bhusana, Hisicery of the Medieval School of Indian Logic, pp. 4-5. 

» Ibid., p. 60. ‘ 
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sophers even in early times. A remarkable example 
is found in the Brhad-aranyaka-npanisad (the third 
adhydya), and the Chandogya-upanisad (7, 1, 2) reckons 
Fci/tovd/cya (Dialogue) ^ as one of the sciences at that time. 
But these cannot be regarded as the direct origin of the 
Nyaya reasoning. 

The establishment of a kind of syllogistic form seems to 
have been necessitated by Sanjaya VelaUhi-putta and other 
sophists. Maha-vira was forced to establish the Sydd- 
vdda (Sapita-hhaiigl-naya) and the Nayas, Buddha had 
a special mode of answering questions.- A Jaina sage, 
Bhadra-bahu (died 293 B.c.V elaborated a syllogistic form 
with ten members {dasa-avayava-vahya)} This form 
appears to forestall the five-incmbered form of the Nyaya ; 
but another syllogistic form with ten members, which is 
set forth by Vatsyayana,® may have preceded the five- 
membered form. The first five of the ten members are, 
as Vatsyayana asserts, superfluous as members of a syllo- 
gistic form. 

Ill the times previous to the author of N,S. there were 
a great many sopliists, as seen from the fifth chapter of 
where the twenty-four kinds of futility (jdti), and 
the twentj^-two kinds of unfitness to be argued with ** 
{nigraha-sthdna) are mentioned. Futility is also mentioned 

^ Logic, according to Saiiikara and to Max Muller’s translation. 

“ This is called the catvdri vydhirandni, viz. ekdthki-rydkarana, vibliajya- 
vydknrana, paynprcchd - vydkaraimf and sthdpamya - rydk(tra7ia. See 
Vibimsd-mstra (No. 1279), ch. 7, pp. 23ft h (the text of the Library of the 
India Office). Also the Mahd’prajiid’pd^'amitd-Hdstra often refers to it 
(vol. XXXV, p. 856, etc.). 

® Jacobi, Kalpa-sfitra, p. 11 ; SBE., vol. xxii, p. xlii. 

^ Vidya-bhusana, loc. cit., pp. G-'7 ; Leumann, ZDMCl., xlvi, p. 649. 
The ten members are pralijfid, pi^atijild-vibhakfiy hetu^ hetu-i'ibhdktit 
vipaksa, vipaksa-prcUisedha, drsfdiUa, d^hkdy dsahkd-pratisedha, and 
niyamaim, 

® On N. 8. 1,1, 32. . They areyywd^d, saih^ya, mkya-prdpti, prayojana, 
satiiMya-irytiddsaj pratijiul, hetu^ 7iddha7'ana, upnnaya, and nigamana. 
This is also referred to by Dig-naga, who says '^jijndBd, etc., and 
upanaya and nigamana are excluded from the syllogistic form ” 
(No. 1223 = No. 1224, p. 26 = p. 76). 
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in the Upaya-lcauSalya-hrdaya-idstra ^ (20 kinds), the 
Tarka-sdstra^ (22 or 27 kinds), and Dig-naga's Hetn- 
vidyd-nyaya-dvara-sdstra^ (22 kinds). “Unfitness to be 
argued with ” is also mentioned in these three works, and 
the Tarka-idstra ^ perfectly agrees with N,S. in this point, 
though the explanations sometimes agree with, sometimes 
differ from, those of Vatsyayana. The agreement evidently 
shows that the “ unfitness to be argued with ** in this work 
was derived from N,S, 

3. The date of has been discussed by Jacobi and 
Suali, as stated above. The former places the date in 
200-500 A.D., while the latter places it in 300-350. The 
basis which Jacobi took for his argument is the fact that 
N,S, attacks the theory of Sunya-vada, but the Vijnana- 
vada is not alluded to. 

Nagarjuna, discussing pramdna in his Vigraha- 

^ No. 1257, translated by Kekaya in 472 a. d. 

^ No. 1252, translated by Paramartlia in 550 A. d. 

^ No. 1223 = No. 1224, translated by Yuan Chwang and by I-tsing. 

Ch. iii, Xifjraha-sthdiija, p. 72a. Dharma-gupta, a Buddhist of 
Southern India, came to China in 590 a.d. and died in 619 a.d. (Naujio’s 
App. II, 131). According to his Life (No. 1493, p. 92f>, No. 1485, p. 666) 
he read the work in Sha-l6 (a province of Chinese Turkestan), when on 
the way to China. What he read consisted of 2,000 Hlokas. But the 
extant work consists of about 330 slokas. Some of the oldest Catalogues, 
Nos. 1604, 1609, mention that the book is in 2 vols., but the extant one is 
in 1 vol. And the beginning of the work clearly shows that it is only 
a concluding part of the original. It has only three sections in 
a chapter, apparently the last, called Pariprcchd, (1) “ wrong 

refutation”, (2) “true refutation (of jdtiy\ and (3) nigi*aha~8tJidna, 
The work is sometimes ascribed to Vasu-bandhu, but this is doubtfui. 
Paramartha commented on it, but the commentary (3 vols.) has been 
lost (No. 1504, pp. 566, 92a, No. 1609, p. 111a, No. 1483, p. 776). 
Ho also translated the Nif/raha-stlidna-idstra (1 vol.), the Pariprcchd- 
Mstra (1 vol.), and the Cafi-ahwo- (or lun-) tdo-li-lun (1 vol.) ; and he 
wrote a commentary (5 vols. ) on the last, called the Explanation of the 
Cah-lun. All have been lost. Cah-ahwo- (or lun-) tdo-li literally means 
“correctly (truly) explaining reason (or reasoning) ”, which may have 
been the translation of Nydya. Yuan Chwang translates Nydya by 
“ true reason (or r,easoning) ” (Cah-li), If so, the Cah-ahwo- (or lun-) tdo- 
li-ltm may have been a translation of N,S. That the commentary 
consisted of 5 vols. suggests the five adhyayas of N.S. 
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vydvartanl} says : “ If a i^ramdna can establish objects, 
the praTndna needs also to be established by another 
pramdna. What sort of pramana can establish the 
pramdna ? If (you say that) the pramdna is established 
without another, your argument is incoherent and defective, 
so that another reason should be offered.^ If (you say 
that) the pramdna is compared to the light of a lamp, 
which illuminates both itself^ and other things — so that 
the pramdna can establish itself and other objects, your 
argument is a mistake, because the light docs not illuminate 
itself like a pot^ in the dark, and illuminating itself is 
inconsistent with illuminating other things.” 

N.S. says,23ra7nana<a7i aiddheh pramdndndm pramdna- 
antara-siddhi-prasangaJpy^ tad -v ini vr tier vd pramdna- 
siddhi-vat tat-siddldh,^ na 2 ^'^(-^di 2 Ja-prakdsa-siddhi-vat 
tat-siddheh^ and kvacit tu nivrtti-darsanad anivrtti- 
darsanac ca kvacid anekdntah^ (2, 2, 17-19). If we 

^ No. 1251, pp. 136, ]8«-6. See MCidhyamaka-vrUi (Prasamvi pada^ 
Bibl. Bud., No. 4), pp. 16, 30, 56 (n.), 69 (n.). 

® See note 6. 

* According to the commentary “itself” means “light itself”. 

** According to the commentary, if the light of a lamp can illuminate 
itself, the light must exist as being dark before it has been illuminated. 
A pot is dark in a' dark room, before it has been illuminated. Just so in 
the case of illuminating itself. But the light is not dark ; consequently 
it cannot illuminate itself. 

® Ballantyne : “Since it is by Proofs {pramCuia) that the existence of 
Proofs is established, the existence of other Proofs presents itself (for 
demonstration). ” 

^ Ballantyne: “Or in the absence thereof ( — i.e. of Proof, — since 
Proof may, in virtue of itself, he Proof), then, just as Proof is established 
(independently), so may this (viz. right knowledge, independently of 
any cause of it) bo established.” The translator of the Vigraha- 
vydvartanl may have understood -vd pramdita-aiddhi-vat as -vd-a-pramdrta- 
aiddhi-rat, 

^ Ballantyne: “It is not so ( — that an endless series of Proofs of 
Proofs are required — ), because it (viz. Proof) really is, just as the light 
of a lump is.” 

® This last antra is not reckoned as a antra by the editor of the 
Nydya-hhdsya (Bibl. Ind. ) or by the Nydya-afdra-vrtti of Visva-natha ; 
but Vacaspati-misra enumerates it as a aiitra in his Nydya-auci-yiihandha 
(App. in the Nydya-vdrttika, Bibl. Ind.). 
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compare the latter with the former, we can hardly deny 
the relationship between the two passages. The Vigraha- 
vydvartanl is principally engaged in refuting the realistic 
explanation oipramdiia ai,nd2>rameya (objects oi pra'indna) 
and establishing the author s idealistic system. Pramdnas 
are enumerated as four : perception {iwatyahm)^ inference 
(anumdna), analogy {upamdna), and trustworthy instruc- 
tion ^ (sabda). The refutation in this work of the relation 
between pramdna and prameya, and the answer and the 
attack by on the 6unya-vada, may lead to the 

supposition that the sdira was composed about the same 
time as Nagiirjuna and Deva, in order to protect the 
realistic standpoint against their attack. If such be the 
case, the date of N.S. may be placed in 150-250 a.d. 

4. As stated above, was commented upon ])y an 
unknown author before Vatsyayana. The next extract 
from Pirigala’s commentary on the Mddhyamika’&Cistra 
seems to represent an explanation of inference earlier 
than Vatsyayana's Bltdsya. But it cannot be ascertained 
whether Piiigala quoted from the commentary by the 
unknown author or not. 

“If you argue that the existence of self is established 
by pramdna, this is not possible, because the four sorts of 
pramdna .cannot support it. The four sorts are, namely, 
1, perception (pratyaksa); 2, inference (amimdna), e.g. 
we infer the existence of fire from smoke ; 3, analogy 
{upamdna), e.g. for people who have not as yet seen bras?, 
brass is compared to gold ; and 4, trustworthy instruction 
{dpta^vacana = sabda), e.g. in assertions like ‘ there exist 
hell (naraka), heaven (svarga), and the Uttara-kurus 
(a kind of paradise)’, which are altogether unascertaiiiable 

^ The Updya-hau§alya-hrdaya.-sa8tra also enumerates four, Asaiiga 
enumerates three, jyratyakm, anumdna, ^^udsabda (No. HTO, pp. 6Sa-68/^), 
while Dig-naga admits only two, pratyaksa and anumdna. Dig-naga 
says, **^abda and vpamdna are contained in pratyak§a and anumdna^* 
(No. 1223 SB No. 1224, p. 3a = p. 8a). After Dig-naga all Buddhists 
admit only two. 
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by perception, but are believed upon the authority of 
trustworthy instruction.^ The existence of self can never 
be proved by any sort of 'pramdna\ that is to say, 
existence is not proved by perception or by inference. 
Inference is reasoning concerning an object which has not 
yet been experienced from an object which lias been 
seen, e.g. if a man has ever seen that, where smoke is, 
there is fire,^ he can afterwards infer the existence of fire 
from seeing smoke. This is not applicable to the proof of 
self. If you argue, ^ we can prove the existence of self 
from seeing the five tilcandhas, because we have seen that 
self conjoins with the five shandhas. This is also supported 
by the following sorts of reasoning. There are three sorts 
of inference, imrvavaty sesavat, and sdmdnyato drsfa, 
Tho 2yilrvavat is the reasoning in which a tnan has formerly 
known that where smoke is there is fire, and afterwards 
infers the existence of fire, as in the former cases 
{liiLwavat), from seeing smoke.^ The iemvat is the 
reasoning in which a man, having known that one grain 
of rice has been cooked, can infer from that that all other 
grains in the cooking kettle have also been cooked.^ The 
sCtmdnyaio drsta is the reasoning in which a man, having 
seen that another person has started from one place and 
arrived at another, and having hence known that he 
is locomotive, can infer from that that the sun has 

^ Cf. Oamla-jiuda-hha^ya on S,K,y v. 4. 

' ^ Literally, “if a man has once seen that fire has smoke, afterwards 
ho can infer the existence of fire from seeing .smoke.” The first part is 
not strictly logical, but it may be justified if the author means the first 
experience, which is followed by the knowledge of the concomitant 
relation between fire and smoke, when the experience is repeated. 

* This is the second explanation of the purvavat in Vatsyayana’s 
Bhdsya. The Bhd^a says, “purvavad iti yatra yatha purvam pratya- 
ksabhu tayor anyataradar^anena-any atarasya-apratyak^asya - anumanam , 
yatha dhumena-agnir iti ” (p. 13). 

* This example is not found in the Bhdsya, A similar example is used 
in the Gatida-pada-hhasya on S.K,, v. 5, “^esavad yatha samudrad ekaih 
jalapalam lavanam asadya sesasya<apy asti lavanabhava iti.” This has 
the same meaniner as the above. See notes on ch. i. 3. 12 (cosrnition). 
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motion, though not seen, because the sun* moves from the 
east to the west.^ In like manner pain, pleasure, aversion, 
desire, and cognition, etc., are known to have a substratum, 
just as a people has the king as supporter’^ — this is not 
possible. The reason is that in the procedure of. the 
sdindnyato drsta we infer that the sun has motion, because 
we have observed its change of place ; but in the case of 
self its existence cannot possibly be inferred from the 
five skandhas, because the conjunction of self with the 
skandhas has not been observed. In the same way 
existence is not proved by trustworthy instruction, because 
trustworthy instruction has its origin in perception. 
Consequently, self cannot be concluded to be something 
existent.” ® 

Vatsyayana explains the three sorts of inference in two 
ways. According to the first of these tlie purvavat 
is reasoning from cause to efiect, i.e. from the present 
to the future, and the sesavat is reasoning from effect 
to cause, i.e. from the present to the past, while tlie 
sdmdnyato drMa occurs only in the present.* This 
explanation was followed by the unknown commentator 
on 8,K, in tlie Chinese translation. The second explanation 
is more logical, and almost agrees with Pingalas, as 
stated above. The in the second explanation 

is after all the same as the hsavat in the first, as 
Vatsyayana suggests,^ including the 2^'iln'avat in the first 
explanation. The sdmdnyato drsta in both the first and, 
the second explanation is the same reasoning as Pingala 

^ This is the first explanation of sdmdnyato drsta in the Jjhdsya* 
The same explanation is found in the Gauda-pdda-bhdsya and Sahara- 
svamin's Bhdsya on M.B, (p. 10). 

2 The Jihdsya by Vatsyayana, “. . . yatha-iccha-ddibhir atma iccha- 
ddayo gunah gunas ca dravya • saiiisthandh tad yad esurii sthanaiii sa 
atma-iti ” (p. 14). 

3 No. 1197, ch. xviii, p. 43fo. 

^ Vatsyayana says, “ trikala-yukta artha anumanena grhyante 
(p. 14). 

® See n. 3, p. 87. 
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explains it. Then there is no logical reason for the 
semvat in the first explanation ; hence, the ieaavat has 
to be explained after Piiigala’s manner and Vatsyayana’s 
second explanation^; they are complementary to each 
other. It appears that Vatsyayana intended in hxsBhasya 
to comprise and unite different explanations. 

5. It has been stated that Deva and Hari-varman did not 
distinguish the Nyaya school from the Vai^esika, or rather 
they did not regard the Nyaya as a system distinct from 
the Vaij^esika. Pihgala and Vasu may have been of the 
same opinion, because, commenting on the works of 
Nagarjuna and Deva, they did not make a distinction 
between the two systems and confused the Nyaya theories 
with the Vaisesika. 

Such a tendency is also found even among followers of 
the Nyaya ; since the author of the sutra uses tht 
Vaisesika theories, Vatsyayana and Uddyota-kara use the 
Vaisesika theories many times, and Uddyota-kara calls 
Kanada Paramarsi, and the VaiscRiha-siitra the sdstra 
or the Sidra, Followers of the two systems, at least the 
Naiyayikas, did not disapprove of this attitude. Handt 
holds the opinion that the name Vaisesika in early times 
must have included followers of Kanada and Gotama. 
Brahmanas and Buddhists usually reckon them as followers 
of one system. Even iSahkara, naming the Vaisesika 
sJ^stem the school of Kana-bhuj, criticizes the Nyaya 
theories in the course of his refutation of the former. 
In Madhava s Sarva-darsana-samgraha the term Nyaya 
is only applied to the theory of logic.^ 

^ Scsavan uama parisesah sa ca prasakta-pratisedhe ’nyatara-apra- 
sangac chi§yainaiie saihpratyayah. Cf. S.-fal(va-kaumudi on S.K., v. 5, 
and A. Burk, Die Theorie der Schluani/olyerHnfj (anumdna) nach der 
S,-t.-hatimudl dea VCicaapati-misra, VOJ., vol. xv, pp. 251-04, 1901. 
The division between vita and avlta in ammdna is, as the writer asserts, 
dependent upon the Nydya-hosa, p. 728 (n.), not for the first time 
established by Vacaspati-minra. It has been used by Uddyota-kara in 
his 2^ydya-vdrttilca, p. 126. 

“ Die atomiatische Grundlage der Vaisesika- Phihaoffhiet p. 26. 
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According to Halls Bibliography ^ Vacaspati - misra 
wrote works or commentaries on the five systems other 
than the Vaisesika. In his case the Vaisesika is probably 
considered as included in the Nyaya ; he wrote the 
Nydya-varttika-tatparya-tlkd,^ Udayana^ wrote on the 
one hand a commentary on Pr. P/t., named Kirandvall, 
and a pure Vaisesika work called the Lahmndvall^ \ and 
on the other the Nydya-vdrttilca-tdtparya-2>arisvddhi 
and the KusumdnjalL^ The Kusumanjali is a Nyaya 
work, because Udayana enumerates the four sorts of 
pramdna,^ He himself is an eminent Naiya5''ika. In 
this work Udaj^ana proves the existence of Paramatman, 
i.e. I^vara, and states the fourteen different opinions 
relating thereto^ The Naiyayika is one of them, but the 
Vaisesika is not enumerated. In the Kirandvali he also 
states the different opinions of the Saiiikhya, the Yoga, 
the Vedanta, and the Tautatita® concerning emancipation 
(apavarga). If Udayana had considered the Nya3^a a 
distinct system from the Vaisesika, he would have referred 
to the Nya\"a in the Kirandvali (a Vaisesika work). 
If his not having done so is due to being a Naiyajdka, 

^ p. S7. Cf. Woods, Yoga-syste^n of PalaiijnJi^ p. xxi. 

® Published in Vizianagram Skt. S., vol, xiii. Vacaspati -misra also 
wrote the Xydy»-(at(vdloka {Cat. of JSkt. of the India Ojfice, No. 

® As for the dates of Vacaspati-misra and Udayana, see Cowell’s 
Introduction to his Kusumdiljali ; Bodas’ Introd. to the Tarka-snmgraha, 
Introd. to the Ny Oya-vdrttika-t at j)arya-tlkd\ Candra-kanta’s Introd. to the 
Kusumdiljali; Professor (larbe, Berichte d. k. s. (x. d. W. Philol.-hist. 
Kl., 1888 ; and Keith, JRAS., 1898, pp. 522 f. Vacaspati-misra lived in 
the ninth century and Udayana in the tenth. 

* Published as an appendix of the Kirandvali (Benares S.S.), and in 
the Pandit, xxi, 625 ff., with the Nyaya-mukt avail. 

® Published and translated by Cowell with a commentary, Calcutta, 
1864 ; and also published by Candra-kanta with Udayana’s Prakarana, 
a commentary and a gloss, Calcutta, 1891 (Bibl. Ind.). 

8 Ch. 5. 

’ Ch. 1. 

8 pp. 6-8. ** Tautatita ” is the followers of Kumarila Bhatta, who are 

usually called the Bhatta. See Upaskdra on 7, 2, 20, Viurtif p. 461. 
Here the Tautatita Js the representative of the Mimamsakas. 
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he would have cited the Vaisesika instead of the 
Nyaya in the Kusumdnjali (a Nyaya work). We 
face a dilemma in this point. If we suppose that he 
considered the two systems as one school, the dilemma 
can easily be solved. Vacaspati-misra also, being his 
predecessor and following Vatsyayana and Uddyota-kara, 
will not have made a distinction between the two 
schools. It may therefore be concluded that tliere were 
some teachers, even in the Nyaya, who did not regard 
the Nyaya as a distinct school. Tlic facts that the 
term Nyaya as the name of a school is hardly found 
ill the Chinese translation of the Trlpitaha, except in 
the Satya-siddhi-sastra and the Madhydntdnugama- 
sdatra, and that Buddhist writers often confuse the Nyaya 
with the Vaisesika, arc probably due to this tendency. 
Udayana s enumeration of the four systems, which includes 
the Vaisesika and the Nyaya, as the representative schools, 
shows that in those days there was a growing tendency 
to reckon the so.-called six systems as one group, since 
in earlier times the six systems (md-daraana) seem not 
to have been regarded as a group. 




DASAPADAETHI 


A TREATISE ON THE TEN CATEGORIES 
OF THE VAISESIKA 

Chapter I 

Individual Properties of the Ten Categories 
Section 1 . — Ten categories 

There are ten categories : 1, substance ; 2, attribute ; 
3, action ; 4, universality ; 5, particularity ; 6, inherence ; 
7, potentiality ; 8, non-potentiality ; 9, commonness ; and 
10, non-existence. 


Section 2. — Substance 

What is the category substance ? Nine substances are 
called the category substance. 

What are the nine substances? 1, earth; 2, water; 
3, fire ; 4, wind ; 5, ether ; 6, time ; 7, space ; 8, self ; 
and 9, mind— these are the nine substances. 

What is earth ? That which has colour, taste, smell, 
and touch (as its attributes) is called earth. 

What is water ? That which has colour, taste, touch, 
fluidity, and viscidity (as its attributes) is water. 

What is fire ? That which has colour and touch (as its 
attributes) is fire. 

What is wind ? That which has touch only (as its 
attribute) is wind. 

What is ether ? That which has sound only (as its 
attribute) is ether. 

What is time ? That which is the cause of the notions 
of simultaneity, non-simultaneity, slowness, and quickness 
with respect to that and this (thing) is time. 
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What is space ? That which is the cause of the notions 
of the east, the south, the west, and the north, etc., is space. 

What is self ? That of which the recognition of an 
inherent cause of cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, impression, merit, and demerit, etc., is the mark (of 
its existence) is self. 

What is mind ? That of which the recognition of a 
non-inherent cause (for the production) of cognition, 
pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, and 
impression is the mark (of its existence) is mind. 

Section 3. — Aitrihute 

What is the category attribute ? Twenty-four attributes 
are called the category attribute. 

What are the twenty -four attributes? 1, colour; 
2, taste ; 3, smell ; 4, touck; 5, number ; 6, extension ; 
7, individuality ; 8, conjunction ; 9, disjunction ; 10, 

priority; 11, posteriority; 12, cognition; 13, pleasure; 
14, pain; 15, desire; 16, aversion; 17, effort; 18, gravity; 
19 , fluidity ; 20, viscidity; 21, impression; 22, merit; 

23, demerit; and 24, sound — these are the twenty-four 
attributes. 

What is colour ? Colour is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived by the eyes. 

What is taste ? Taste is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived by the 
tongue. 

Wliat is smell ? Smell is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived by the nose. 

What is touch ? Touch is the quality which has one 
(substance) as its substratum and is perceived by the skin. 

What is number ? Number is the qualities, unity, and 
so forth, which are inherent in every substance and the 
cause of the notions with respect to one substance and 
more than one, etc., that that is one and they are more 
than one, etc. 
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What is extension ? Smallness, largeness, shortness, 
length, and sphericity, etc., are called extension. 

Smallness is the quality which has a binar\^ atomic 
compound as its inherent cause and the cause of tlie 
notion with respect to one substance, which is produced 
by two (atoms), that that is small . 

Largeness is the quality which is caused by plurality, 
is inlierent in a ternary atomic compound, etc., which 
arise from a kind of aggregation, and the cause of the 
notion that one substance is large. 

Shortness is the quality which has a binary atomic 
compound as its inherent cause, and the cause of the 
notion with respect to one substance, which is produced 
by two (atoms), that that is short. 

Length is the quality which is caused by plurality, is 
inherent in a ternary atomic compound, etc., which arise 
from a certain aggregation, and the cause of the notioi 
that one substance is long. 

Sphericity is of two kinds : (1) absolute minuteness and 
(2) absolute largeness. 

Absolute minuteness is the quality which is possessed 
by, and inherent in, atoms, and the cause of the notion 
with respect to one substance that that is absolutely 
minute. 

Absolute largeness is the quality which is inherent in 
the substances ether, time, space, and self, and the cause 
of the notion with respect to one substance that that is 
absolutely large. It is also called all-pervading. 

What is individuality ? Individuality is the qualities, 
single individuality, and so forth, which are inherent in 
every substance, and the cause of the notions with 
respect to one and more than one substance that that is 
individual. 

What is conjunction ? It is called conjunction when 
two separated things come to conjoin with each other. 

It is of three kinds : (1) conjunction produced by the 
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action of one of the two conjunct things, (2) conjunction 
produced by the actions of both, and (3) conjunction 
produced by conjunction. 

The conjunction produced by the action of one of the 
two conjunct things is that which is produced by an active 
and an inactive thing. 

The conjunction produced by the actions of both is that 
which is produced by two active things. 

The conjunction produced by conjunction is that in 
which an inactive thing, which consists of many substances, 
conjoins with ether, etc., when the thing is produced (by 
the conjunction of them). 

What is disjunction ? Disjunction is the separation of 
two conjoined things from each other. 

It is of three kinds: (1) disjunction produced by the 
action of one of the disjunct things, (2) disjunction 
produced by the actions of both, and (3) disjunction 
produced by disjunction. 

The disjunction produced by the action of one of 
the disjunct things and the disjunction produced by the 
actions of both are explained by the analogy of the 
conjunctions. 

The disjunction produced by disjunction is that in which 
a formerly produced substance disjoins (part from part) 
through another cause, and then from ether, etc., after 
the substance has been destroyed. 

What is priority ? Priority is the quality which is 
produced by one substance, upon whicli depends the 
notion of remoteness (of another substance) occupying 
the same time, etc., and the cause of tlie notion that that 
is remote. 

What is posteriority ? Posteriority is the quality which 
is produced by one substance, upon which depends the 
notion of nearness (of another substance) occupying 
the same time, etc., and the cause of the notion that that 


IS near. 
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What is cognition ? That by which every object is 
understood is cognition. 

It is of two kinds : (1) perception and (2) inference. 

Perception is the sensory representation which is 
originated when sense-organs and so on come into 
contact with colour and so on, residing in appreciable 
substances. 

Inference is of two kinds: (1) inference from seeing 
a common property, and (2) inference from not seeing 
a common property. 

Inference from seeing a common property is reasoning 
which produces knowledge of an inferred object, the 
whole of which is not S(ien, by seeing the inferential 
mark, by recollecting the connection of the inferential 
mark with the inferred, and by contact of self witli 
mind. 

Inference from not seeing a common property is 
reasoning which produces all kinds of knowledge of any 
invisible objects by seeing the cause of, the effect of, or 
a thing conjunct with, them, or by seeing a thing inherent 
in the same object, or a thing contradictory to them, by 
recollecting the connection with each (of the five objects), 
and by contact of self with mind. 

What is pleasure ? Pleasure is the quality of one 
substance, self, and its nitture is satisfaction. 

What is pain ? Pain is the quality of one substance, 
self, and its nature is suffering. 

What is desire ? Desire is the quality which is inherent 
in one substance, self, and attaches to colour, etc. 

What is aversion ? Aversion is the quality which is 
inherent in one substance, self, and shuns coloui^*, etc. 

What is effort ? Effort is the quality whicfi is inherent 
in one substance, self, and is volition which is produced 
by contact of self with mind caused by desire and 
aversion. 

What is gravity ? Gravity is the quality which is 
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inherent in the substances earth and water, and the cause 
of falling down of one substance. 

What is fluidity ? Fluidity is the quality which is 
inherent in the substances earth, water, and fire, and the 
cause of flowing of one substance. 

What is viscidity ? Viscidity is the quality which is 
inherent in the substance water, and the cause of cohering 
into one substance, like earth, etc. 

What is impression ? Impression is of two kinds : 
(1) cause of reminiscence and (2) cause of actions. 

The cause of reminiscence is that which is inherent in 
self, and it is a particular mental impression produced by 
the impressions of the perceptive and the inferential 
knowledge of one substance. 

The cause of actions is impetus, which is produced by 
actions arising from impulsion, etc., and has one substance 
as its substratum, and is possessed by corporeal substances. 
This sort of impression is (identical with) impetus. 

What is merit? Merit is of two kinds: (1) activity 
and (2) cessation. 

Activity is the cause of (bringing about) pleasure in 
a desirable body, etc., is inherent in self, and destroys one 
substance by its effect. 

Cessation is the cause of (obtaining) delight in perfect 
cognition,, which is free from "attachment, is inherent in 
self, and destroys one substance by its effect. 

What is demerit? Demerit is the cause of pain and 
imperfect cognition, is inherent in self, and destroys one 
substance by its effect. 

What is sound ? That which has one (substance) as its 
substratum and is perceived by the ears is sound. 

Section 4 . — Action 

What is the category action ? Five actions are called 
the category action. 

What are the five actions ? They are : (1) action 
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throwing upwards, (2) action throwing downwards, 
(3) action contracting, (4) action expanding, and (5) action 
going. 

What is the action throwing upwards ? The action 
throwing upwards is the cause of the disjunction of the 
(formerly) conjunct, like atoms, etc., in the direction of 
upper and lower, in the intermediate directions, and in 
ether, etc., and has one substance as its substratum. 

What is the action throwing downwards ? The action 
throwing downwards is the cause of the conjunction of 
the disjunct, like atoms, etc., in the direction of upper and 
lower, in the intermediate directions, and in ether, etc., 
and has one substance as its substratum. 

What is the action contracting ? The action contracting 
abides in large and long substances, has one substance as 
its substratum, and is the cause of the disjunction in whi^h 
a thing (regarded as) fixed in the near end connects with 
the near region separating from the other region. 

What is the action expanding ? The action expanding 
abides in large and long substances, has one substance as 
its substratum, and is the cause of the disjunction in which 
a thing (regarded as) fixed in the near end disjoins from 
the near region connecting with the other region. 

What is action going ? The action going is that which 
can be inherent in every corporeal substance, has one 
substance as its substratum, and is the cause of conjunctions 
and disjunctions (in order). 


Section 5 . — Universality 

What is the category universality ? The category 
universality is existence. 

What is existence ? Existence is that which is inherent 
in all (things belonging to the following) categories, 
substance, attribute, and action, perceived by all the 
sense-organs, and the cause of the recognitions with 
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respect to substances, attributes, and actions that tliey 
are existent. 

Section 6 . — Particidarity 

What is the category particularity ? The category 
particularity is that which exists in substances only, has 
one substance as its substratum, and the cause of the 
intellection of excluding others and detei^mining the one. 

Section 7 . — Inherence 

What is the category inherence ? The category inherence 
is that wliicli is the cause of the recognition with respect 
to the inseparable connection among substances, etc., that 
(the one) is here (in the other) ; its reality is one. 

Section 8 . — Potentiality 

What is the category potentiality ? The category 
potentiality is that which is inherent in substances, 
attributes, and actions, and is indispensable for them to 
produce sometimes co-operatively their own common 
effect or sometimes independently their own particular 
eftects. 

Section 9. — Non-potentiality 

What is the category non-potentiality ? The category 
non-potentiality is that which is inherent in substances, 
attributes, and actions, and is indispensable for them in 
order to produce neither co-operatively another effect nor 
independently other effects than their own. 

Section 10 . — Commonness 

What is the category commonness ? The category 
commonness is that which is substance-ness, attribute-ness, 
and action-ness, and (also) earth-ness, colour-ness, and 
throwing-upwards-ness, etc., which are inherent in one 
thing contained in each of the three categories. 

Substance-ness is that which is inherent in every 
substance, the cause of the notion with respect to every 
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substance that it is a substance, exists neither in attributes 
nor in actions, and is perceived by both the eyes and the 
touch-organ. 

Attribute - ness is that which is inherent in every 
attribute, the cause of the notion witli respect to every 
attribute tliat it is an attribute, exists neither in substances 
nor in actions, and is perceived by all the sense-organs. 

Action-ness is that which is inherent in every action, 
the cause of the notion with respect to every action that 
it is an action, exists neither in substances nor in 
attributes, and is perceived by both the eyes and the 
touch-organ. 

Earth-ness and so on are defined in like manner. 

Section 11. — Non-existence 

What is the category non-existence ? Five noi»- 
existences are called the category non-existence. 

What are the five non-existences ? (1) Antecedent non- 
existence, (2) subsequent non-existence, (3) reciprocal 
non-existence, (4) natural non-existence, and (5) absolute 
non-existence — these are called the five non-existences. 

Antecedent non-existence is that in which the cause 
and accessories for substances, attributes, or actions do not 
yet combine, and no effect is produced. 

Subsequent non-existence is that in which the produced 
substances, attributes, or actions have been destroyed after 
the force of their causes had been exhausted or the 
accessories for their overthrow had been produced. 

Reciprocal non-existence is that whereby some sub- 
stances, etc., are not mutually present in others. 

Natural non-existence is that whereby existence, 
substances, and so on do not yet come either to conjoin 
with or entirely to abide in one another. 

Absolute non-existence is that whereby a thing cannot be 
produced and be absolutely arisen in the present, the past, 
and the future, because there is no cause for it. 
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Chapter II 

Common Properties of the Ten Categories 
Section 1 . — Substance 

1. Substances Active and Inactive, etc. 

Which of these nine substances are active ; which are 
inactive ? 

The five substances, earth, water, fire, wind, and mind, 
are active, while the other four are altogether inactive. 

That they are corporeal or are incorporeal, have 
impetus or have no impetus, possess priority and 
posteriority, or possess neither priority nor posteriority, 
is explained as in the case of being active and inactive. 

2. Substances possessing Attributes, etc. 

Which of these nine substances are possessors of 
attributes ; which are not possessors of them ? 

All the substances without exception are possessors 
of attributes. 

That they are inherent causes, have each substance-ness, 
have each particularity, are not destroyed by their effects, 
and are causes which presuppose others, is explained in 
like manner. 

3. Substances possessing Touch, etc. 

Which of these nine substances possess touch ; which 
do not possess it ? 

The four substances, earth, water, fire, and wind, possess 
touch, but the other five do not possess it. 

That they are both productive substances and causes of 
substances, attributes, and actions, or are only causes 
of either substances, or attributes, or actions (but are not 
productive substances), is explained in like manner. 
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4. Substances 'possessing Colour, etc. 

Which of these nine substances possess colour; wliich 
do not possess it ? 

The three substances, earth, water,* and fire, possess 
colour, while the other six do not possess it. 

That they are visible or are invisible, and are objects 
of sight or are not objects of sight, is explained in like 
manner. 

5. Substances Eternal and Non-eternal, etc. 

Of these nine substances five substances (ether, time, 
space, self, and mind) are eternal. The other four will 
be discriminated as follows : — 

Among these four substances the non-products are 
eternal, while the products are not eternal. 

That they do not inhere in another substance or do 
inhere in another, do not consist of parts or do consist 
of parts, are not destroyed by their causes or are 
sometimes destroyed by them, are ultimate particulars 
or are not ultimate particulars, and are spherical or 
are not spherical, is explained as in the case of being 
eternal and non-eternal, 

6, Substances and Sense-organs 

Of these nine substances five are (material causes of) 
the sense-organs, and the other four are not (material 
causes of) the sense-organs. 

What are the five ? They are earth, water, fire, wind, 
and ether. 

The sense-organ of smell consists of earth, that of 
taste consists of water, that of sight consists of fire, 
that of touch consists of wind, and that of hearing 
consists of ether. 

7. Substances and Attributes 

Among the nine substances by reason of how many 
attributes is earth called the possessor of attributes ? It 
is by reason of fourteen attributes. 
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What are the fourteen attributes ? They are (1) colour, 
(2) taste, (3) smell, (4) touch, (5) number, (6) extension, 
(7) individuality, (8) conjunction, (9) disjunction, (10) 
priority, (11) posteriority, (12) gravity, (13) fluidity, and 
(14) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is water called the 
possessor of attributes? It* is by reason of fourteen 
attributes. 

What are the fourteen attributes ? They are (1) colour, 
(2) taste, (3) touch, (4) number, (5) extension, (6) in- 
dividuality, (7) conjunction, (8) disjunction, (9) priority, 
(10) posteriority, (11) gravity, (12) fluidity, (13) viscidity, 
and (14) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is fire called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of eleven 
attributes. 

What are the eleven attributes? They are (1) colour, 
(2) touch, (3) number, (4) extension, (5) individuality, 
(6) conjunction, (7) disjunction, (8) priority, (9) posteriority, 
(10) viscidity, and (11) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is wind called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of nine 
attributes. 

What are the nine attributes? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, (6) priority, (7) posteriority, (8) touch, and 
(9) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is ether called tlie 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of six attributes. 

What are the six attributes ? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, and (6) sound. 

By reason of how many attributes is time called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of five 
attributes. 

What are the five attributes ? They are (1) number. 
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(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, and 
(5) disjunction. 

Space is explained as in the case of time. 

By reason of liow many attributes is self called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of fourteen 
attributes. 

What are the fourteen attributes ? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, (6) cognition, (7) pleasure, (8) pain, (9) desire, 
(10) aversion, (11) effort, (12) merit, (13) demerit, and 
(14) impression. 

By reason of how many attributes is mind called the 
possessor of attributes ? It is by reason of eight attributes. 

What hre the eight attributes ? They are (1) number, 
(2) extension, (3) individuality, (4) conjunction, (5) dis- 
junction, (6) priority, (7) posteriority, and (8) impression. 

Section 2 . — Attribute 

1. Attributes Perceptible and Imperceptible 

Which of those twenty-four attributes are perceptible ; 
which are imperceptible ? 

Colour, ta.ste, smell, and touch are either perceptible or 
imperceptible'. 

In what conditions are they perceptible ? They are 
perceptible when they abide in large substances and more 
than one substance. 

In what conditions are they imperceptible ? They are 
iinperceptible when they abide in atoms and binary 
atomic compounds. 

Sound is altogether perceptible. 

Number, extension, individuality, conjunction, dis- 
junction, priority, posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and 
impetus are discriminated as in the case of colour, taste, 
smell, and touch. 

Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort 
are perceptible to self. 
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Merit, demerit, impression (and gravity) are only 
imperceptible. 

2. Attrihviea as Products and Non-products 

Which of these attributes are products ; which are non- 
products ? 

Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, 
demerit, impression, disjunction, priority, posteriority, and 
sound are only products. 

The other attributes are either products or non- 
products. 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch are, if they are possessed 
by earth, altogether products. 

Colour, tasfe, touch, fluiditj^ and viscidity, when 
inherent in (aqueous) atoms, are non-products, and the 
same attributes, when inherent in binary atomic 
compounds, are products. 

Gravity is explained in like manner. 

Colour and touch abiding in fire, and touch abiding 
in wind, are explained like the attributes of water. 

Fluidity abiding in both earth and fire is altogether 
a product. 

Number one ( = unity) and single individuality are 
eitlier products or non-products, according as they abide 
in produced substances or non-produced substances, and 
numbers from duality upwards and dual individualities, 
etc., are altogether products. 

Largeness, smallness, shortness, and length are altogetlier 
products, but sphericity is always non-product. 

Conjunctions of corporeal substances with another 
corporeal, and those of corporeal substances with another 
incorporeal substance, are products. 

3. Attributes Eternal and Non-eternal 

Eternality and non-eternality of attributes are explained 
as in the case of products and non-products. 
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4. Varying Perceptibility of Attributes 

Of these attributes sound, touch, colour, taste, and 
smell are severally perceived by one sense-organ, number, 
extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and impetus are perceived 
by the sight- and the touch-organ. 

5. Causes of Attributes 

What have these attributes as their causes ? (1) 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch, which have things of 
the same class as their causes (are those which) are 
inherent in binary atomic compounds (etc.). (2) 

Those which have conjunction with fire as their cause 
are the colour, the taste, the smell, and the touch in the 
atoms belonging to earth, and the fluidity possessed by 
both earth and fire. (3) 

The gravity possessed by both earth and water, and 
the fluidity and the viscidity possessed by water — these 
{tliree), when inherent in binary atomic compounds, etc., 
have things of the same class as their causes. (4) 

Number one ( = unity) and single individuality, when 
inherent in binary atomic compounds, etc., have things of 
the same class as their causes. The numbers from duality 
upwards and the individualities in dual individualities 
liave things of both the same class and difierent classes as 
their causes. Single individuality has its notion as its 
cause. (5) 

Largeness and length are caused by plurality and have 
each a kind of aggregation (of atoms) as their cause. 
Smallness and shortness have (one substance produced by) 
two (atoms) as their cause. (6) 

Conjunction and disjunction have the action of one of 
the two conjunct things and of the disjunct things, the 
actions of both, conjunction and disjunction as their 
causes. (7) 
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Priority and posteriority have each as their causes 
(a substance which) occupies the same time, etc., and 
(upon which) depend the notion of remoteness and 
nearness. (8) 

Cognition is twofold, perception and inference. (9) 

Percep^on is fourfold, (1) doubtful perception,* (2) 
decisive perception, (3) imperfect perception, and (4) perfect 
perception. (10) 

Wliat is the cause of doubtful perception ? Doubtful 
perception is that which is preceded by the perception of 
properties common to more than one object, has its cause 
in contact of self with mind caused by the recollection 
of specific properties of the alternatives, and is the 
knowledge in deliberation, as ‘‘ which is this V* (11) 

What is the cause of decisive perception ? Decisive 
perception is that which is preceded by doubtful perception, 
has its cause in contact of self with mind caused by 
the ascertainment of the specific property of one of the 
alternatives, and is the knowledge in assertion, as “it 
is this (12) 

What is the cause of imperfect perception ? Imperfect 
perception is that which is preceded by the perception 
of properties common to more than one object, has its 
cause in contact of self with mind caused by taking 
improperly the specific property of one of the alternatives 
for that of the other, and is the knowledge in incorrect 
assertion. (13) 

What is the cause of perfect perception ? Perfect 
perception is that which is preceded by the perception 
of properties common to more than one object, has its 
cause in contact of self with mind caused by the 
perception of the specific property of one of the 
alternatives, and is knowledge without error. (14) 

Inference is also classified and explained, as in the case 
of perception. (16) 

Perception is produced in three wavs, (1) perception 
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produced by contact of four (factors), (2) perception 
produced by contact of three (factors), and (3) percep- 
tion produced by contact of two (factors). (16) 

What is the perception produced by contact of four 
(factors) ? It is the sensory representation. All the per- 
ceptions of colour, taste, smell, touch, number, extension, 
individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, pos- 
teriority, fluidity, viscidity, impetus, which are altogetlier 
appreciable (by residing in more than one and coloured 
substances), and of the actions throwing upwards, etc., 
abiding in the substances, earth, water, and fire, and of 
existence, commonness, potentiality, and non-potentiality, 
with the exception of the potentiality, non-potentiality, 
and sound-ness which are inherent in sound, have their 
causes in contact of four (factors), self, sense-organs, mind, 
and objects. (17) 

What is the perception produced by contact of three 
(factors) ? All the perceptions of sound and of objects 
like potentiality, non-potentiality, sound-ness, and exist- 
ence which are inherent in sound have their causes in 
contact of three (factors), self, sense-organ, and mind. (18) 
What is the perception produced by contact of two 
(factors) ? All the cognitions of the objects like pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, and effort, and of the objects like 
potentiality, non-potentiality, commonness, and existence 
which are inherent in these (five) attributes, have tlieir 
causes in contact of two (factors), self and mind. (19) 
Inference is that which is preceded by the knowledge 
of one of two things inherent in the same substance, and 
of a. thing contradictory to the other, and has its cause in 
contact of self with mind, taking place in consequence 
of the recollection of the connections between them. (20) 
Pleasure and pain have their causes in contact of the 
four (factors), the three, and the two, caused by merit 
and demerit. (21) 

Desire and aversion have their causes in contact of 
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self with mind caused by pleasure, pain, reminiscence, 
and imperfect perception. (22) 

Effort has its cause in contact of self with mind caused 
by desire and aversion, in the instinct to live, because 
there is as yet no desire, and in actions like breathing in 
and out, etc. (23) 

What is the cause of impetus ? Its cause is the impetus 
of the actions arising from impulsion. (24) 

Merit and demerit are preceded by desire and aversion, 
and have their causes in contact of self with mind, caused 
by hearing and reflecting on, or by disregarding the fact 
that merit and demerit (severally) bring about a pure or 
impure state in the future life. (25) 

Impression, i.e. the cause of reminiscence, has its cause 
in contact of self with mind caused by the impression of 
perceptive and inferential knowledge. (26) 

Sound has a threefold origin, as (1) sound originated 
by conjunction, (2) sound originated by disjunction, and 
(3) sound originated by sound. (27) 

Sound originated by conjunction has its cause in the 
conjunction of substances possessing touch, in (a region 
of) ether accompanied by impetus, which causes the con- 
junction of the substances. (28) 

Sound originated by disjunction has its cause in the 
disjunction of substances possessing touch, in (a region 
of) ether accompanied by impetus, which causes the dis- 
junction of the substances. (29) 

Sound originated by sound has its cause in the* sound 
in an empty region accompanied by impetus causing 
the conjunction and disjunction of substances possessing 
touch. (30) 

6. Attributes abiding in one Substance ^ etc. 

Which of these twenty-four attributes have one 
substance as their substratum ? Which have more than 
one substance as their substratum ? 
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Colour, taste, smell, touch, extension, priority, pos- 
teriority, cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, 
merit, demerit, impression, gravity, fluidity, viscidity, 
impetus, and sound — these twenty-one attributes have 
one substance as their substratum. 

Conjunction and disjunction have two substances as 
their substratum. 

Numbers have either one substance or more than one 
substance as their substratum. 

Which has one substance as its substratum ? It is 
number one (= unity). 

Which have more than one substance as their sub- 
stratum ? They are the numbers from duality upwards. 

As for individuality, it is explained as in the case of 
number. 

7. Attvihutes lyervadimj, or noty their Substrata 

Which of these twenty-four attributes pervade their 
substrata ; which do not pervade them ? 

Colour, taste, smell, touch, number, extension, indi- 
viduality, priority, posteriority, fluidity, viscidity^ gravity, 
and impetus pervade their substrata. 

The other attributes do not pervade their substrata. 

8. Attributes destroyed by their Effects, etc. 

Which of these twenty-four attributes are destroyed by 
their effects, by their causes, or by both ? (1) 

Sounds originated by conjunction and disjunction and 
all sounds which originate other sounds are destroyed by 
their (respective) effects. (2) 

Merit is destroyed by its effects, i.e. pleasure and perfect 
cognition. (3) 

Demerit is destroyed by its effects, i.e. pain and imperfect 
cognition. (4) 

All cognitions are destroyed by their (respective) effects, 
i.e. impressions. (5) 
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Each special cognition is destroyed by its effects, i.e. the 
impression of all other cognitions. (6) 

The last produced sound is destroyed by all its causes. (7) 

The last produced attributes of self are also destroyed 
by their causes. (8) 

Pleasure and pain are destroyed by their (respective) 
effects, i.e. desire and aversion. (9) 

Merit and demerit are destroyed by their (respective) 
causes. (10) 

Desire and aversion are destroyed by their effect, 
i.e. effoiib. (11) 

Pleasure and pain are destroyed by their (respective) 
causes. (12) 

Intermediatelj^ produced sounds are explained as above 
(i.e. are destroyed by their causes and effects). (13) 

Effort and pain, which are the attributes of self, are, 
when they conjoin with the substances possessing touch, 
not in the relation of destroyer and destroyed, as effect or 
as cause. (14) 

Impression, i.e. the cause of reminiscence, which is an 
attribute of self, and pain are not in the relation of 
destroyer and destroyed as cause or as effect. (15) 

Impression, i.e, the cause of reminiscence, is destroyed 
by its effects. (16) 

Impression, i.e. the cause of actions, wlien it conjoins 
with substances possessing touch, is not destroyed by its 
effects. (17) 

Tlie numbers from duality upwards are not opposed to 
their effects, i.e. the notions of duality, etc. (18) 

Individualities in dual individualities, etc., priority, and 
posteriority are explained as in the case of the numbers, 
duality, etc. (19) 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch inherent in atoms 
belonging to earth, and the conjunction of these (four 
attributes) with fire, are not in the relation of destroyer 
and destroyed as effects or as cause. (20) 
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Conjunction and disjunction are not mutually (in the 
relation of) cause and effect, but tliev are opposed to each 
other. (21) 

The colour, etc., in the atoms of a substance, wliich 
produce the colour, etc., of binary atomic compounds of 
the same class, are not destroyed by their effects, because 
they are effects of the same class. (22) 

The last produced effects, i.e. the colour, etc., of 
substances consisting of parts, are not destroyed by their 
causes, i.e. colour, etc., because they are of the same 
class. (23) 

All the intermediately produced colour, etc., o^ 
substances consisting of parts arc not destroyed by their 
effects and causes of the same class, i.e. colour, etc. (24) 

Colour, etc., in a substance are commonly not (in the 
relation of) effect and cause, and are not opposed to one 
another. (25) 

Every attribute is not opposed to its substance. (26) 

9. Attrib^ites inherincf in Substances, etc. 

Which of these twenty -four attributes inhere in 
substances ; which do not inhere in substances ? 

Every attribute inheres in substance. 

That they are altogether without attributes, are inactive, 
are nori-inherent causes, are the signs of the substances 
possessing the attributes, are incorporeal, and do not 
consist of parts, is explained in like manner. 

Section 3 . — Action 

1. Actions inhering in Substances, etc. 

Which of these five actions inhere in substances ; which 
do not inhere in them ? 

All inhere in substances. 

That they have each one substance as their substratum, 
are incorporeal, are without attributes, do not consist of 
parts, arc the (absolute) causes of disjunction and con- 
junction, are productive and products, are npn-aggregates, 

1 
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are the signs of substance, are causes of impression 
produced by impulsions, etc., and have causes of different 
classes, is explained in like manner. 

2. Actions having Substances as their Substrata 

Which substances have these five actions respectively 
as being their substrata ? 

The action throwing upwards has its substrata in all 
of eartli, water, tire, wind, and in mind. 

The actions throwing downwards and going are explained 
as in the case of the action throwing upwards. 

The action contracting has its substrata in large and 
long substances, which are effects of a particular arrange- 
ment of very loosely connected parts. 

The action expanding is explained as in the case of the 
action contracting. 

3. Actions pervading their Substrata 

Which of these five actions jiervade their substrata ; 
which do not pervade them*? 

All these actions pervade their substrata. 

Some say that actions abiding in atoms and mind 
pervade their substrata, while those abiding in binary 
atomic compounds, etc., do not pervade their substrata. 

4. Actions in Body, etc. 

Of these five the actions existing inside (of a body) 
have as their inherent cause the body and its organs, 
i.e., the four sense-organs of smell, taste, touch, and sight, 
and mind. (1) 

The first action in the body is preceded by desire, and 
has conjunction with, and effort of, self as its non-inherent 
causes. (2) 

The second action and so forth have (in order) the 
impression (of their last action) as their non-inherent 
cause. (3) 
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Actions residing in mind and in the parts (of the body) 
are explained like the actions in the body. (4) 

The first actions in the nose, the tongue, tlie skin, and 
the eyes have conjunction with self and that of effort 
(of self) with the body as their non-iiiherent causes. (5) 
The second action and so forth have (in order) the 
impression (of their last action) as their non-iiiherent 
cause. (6) 

The actions in pestles and staffs, etc., and in a garland, 
a necklace, and perfume, etc., which belong to the body, 
are explained like the actions in the nose, etc. (7) 

The first action of the falling down of a sleeper’s body 
has gravity as its non-inheront cause. (8) 

The second action and so forth have (in order) gravity 
and the impression (of their last action) as their non- 
inherent causes. (9) 

The actions of breathing in and out, or the first action, 
of sleepers are, because there is as yet no desire, preceded 
by the instinct to live, and have their non-inherent cause 
in conjunction of effort with self. (10) 

The second action and so forth have (in order) the 
impression (of their last action) as their non-inherent 
cause. (11) ' 

The first action of the running down of water has 
fluidity as its non-inherent cause. (12) 

The' second action and so on liave (in order) fluidity and 
tbo iinnressioii (of their last action) as their non-inherent 
causes. (13) 

The first actions of the upward flaming of fire and of 
the sideward blowing of wind liave conjunction of merit 
and demerit with self as their non-inherent cause. (14) 
The second action and so forth are as above explained. (15) 
The first action of the causes producing bodies from 
atoms of the four elements has conjunction of merit and 
demerit with self as its non-inherent cause. (16) 

The second action and so on are as explaii^ed above. (17) 
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Actions causing change in trees, etc., and tliose residing 
in binary atomic compounds, etc., are as explained in the 
case o£ actions producing bodies. (18) 

The first action of the inclination and repugnance in 
mind has conjunction of merit and demerit with self as its 
non-inherent cause. (19) 

The second action and so forth are as explained 
above. (20) 

Tlie first action of the actions in the (present) world, 
which represent the ripening of the happy and the unhappy 
effects of creatures, has conjunction of merit and demerit 
with self as its non-inherent cause. (21) 

The second action and so on are as explained above. (22) 

The actions in earth, water, and fire resulting from 
impulsion, impact, and (conjunction with) the conjunct 
Jiave conjunction, gravity, fluidity, effort, and impetus as 
their non-inherent causes. (23) 

These can be any of the actions throwing upwards and 
so on according to the circumstances (or their substrata). 
If they are in fire, gravity is omitted ; if in wind, fluidity 
is omitted ; and if in mind, impulsion and impact are 
omitted. (24) 

Section 4 . — Existence 

Is the before-mentioned existence a product or non- 
product ? 

Existence is certainly non-product. 

That it is eternal, is without attributes in itself, is 
inactive, and does not consist of parts, is explained as 
above. 

Existence possesses (i.e. exists in) substances, attributes, 
and actions; it is something inherent in these (three) 
categories, with the exception of universality, potentiality, 
non-potentiality, commonness, and particularity, and is 
one ; it is the cause of the general notion (with respect 
to the first three categories) that they are existent and an 
indenendent entitv. 
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Section 5 . — Particularity 

Particularity exists in substances, lias one substance as 
its substratum, is the cause of the intellection of excluding^ 
others and determining the one, exists in ether, space, and 
time, is the cause of the notion with respect to ether, etc. 
(that that is ether, space, or time), and is eternal, non- 
product, is without attributes and inactive, does not 
consist of parts, is something inherent in the category 
(substance), with the exception of existence, potentiality, 
non-potentiality, commonness, and particularity, and is 
more than one. 


Section 6 . — Inherence 

Inherence is only one, eternal, and non-product; it does 
not consist of parts; it is incorporeal, and the cause of 
being inherent of all substances, attributes, actions, 
universality, particularities, potentiality, non-potentiality, 
and commonness; it has for mark the recognition (of 
its existence). 

Sections 7-8 . — Potentiality and Non-iootenfiality 

Is the before-mentioned potentiality a product or non- 
product ? 

Potentiality is certainly non-product. 

That it is etehial, without attributes, inactive, does not 
consist of parts, and is incorporeal, is explained in like 
manner. 

Potentiality is different according as it resides in 
substances, attributes, or actions; it is something inherent 
in the categories, with the exception of universality, 
potentiality, non-potentiality, commonness, and particu- 
larity ; it is more than one, and is also the cause of the 
notions (with respect to the categories that they are 
potential). 

Non -potentiality is explained by the analogy of 
potentiality. 
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Section 9 . — Commonness 

Commonness as substance-ness pervades the category 
substance ; it is something inherent in substances, it is one 
and incorporeal, it does not consist of parts, it is inactive, 
without attributes, eternal, and non-product; it inheres 
commonly in all the substances, but it is different from 
the commonnesses in attributes and actions. 

Commonness as attribute-ness, as action-ness, or as 
eartli-ness is explained as in the case of commonness 
as substance-ness. 

Section 10. — Non-existence 
1. Non-existences Eternal and Non-eternal 

Which of these five non-existences are eternal ; which 
are non-eternal ? 

Antecedent non-existence is non-eternal, because it is 
opposed to the products of substances, attributes, and 
actions. 

Subsequent non-existence, reciprocal non-existence, and 
absolute non-existence are altogether eternal, because thev 
are not destroyed by substances, etc. 

Natural non-existence is either eternal or non-eternal. 

In wha^ case is natural non-existence eternal ? 

The substances earth, etc., are' not in the inherence 
relation to other attributes (than their own). 

Universality - particularity (i.e. commonness), likp 
substance-ness, etc., potentialitj^, non-potentiality, and 
particularity, does not inhere in substrata other than its 
own (respective). 

Existence does not inhere in universality, etc. 

In what case is natural non-existence non-eternal ? 

There is the case where a substance does not conjoin 
with other substances, but will certainly conjoin with 
them afterwards. (Before the conjunction takes place) 
the former does not exist in the latter. 
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Or before a substance comes to conjoin with another 
substance and makes the attributes and actions thereof 
inherent in itself, the latter do not exist in tlie former. 

2. Non-existences Perceptible and Imperceptible 

Which of these five non-existences are objects of 
perception ; which are not objects of it ? 

All the five non-existences are not objects of perception. 

On the other hand, even those wliich exist without 
being supported by other things are altogether objects of 
inference. 


Section 11 . — Conclnsion 

Wliich of these ten categories are knowable; which 
arc not knowable ? 

All arc knowable and also causes of their recognitions. 




DASAPADARTHI 

NOTES 

Chaptkr I (pp. 93-101) 

Section 1. — Ten Caterjories (p. 93) 

The term iKuldrtlia (category) has been etymologically 
rendered into Chinese. The translation is literally “ the 
meaning or object of a word Kwhei-ci explains, pacla 
means a footstep. Just as a man seeks an elephant by 
tracing his footsteps, we understand the meaning by 
because pada is the footstep of the meaning. Word ” 
was used by earlier translators as the translation of ptdd, 
and accepted by the present translator (Yuan Chwang).^ 
In F.*S^ the term imda is not met with, and the 
exact meaning of paddrtha is not explained. Artha 
(object) in V.S. has not an abstract meaning, but it is 
the designation of substances, attributes, and actions.**^ 
It means, therefore, a thing which exists as an entity in 
the objective and the subjective world. And pada 
corresponds to sabda in J3ut sahdd in has 

three meanings, sound and voice, word, and concept.*^ 
Word and concept are treated as the same, and letters 
which represent them are also considered as the same. 
Every concept has a corresponding object, because the 
origin of a concept is in the object. But the concept and 
the object are entirely independent of each other, so that 
there is no connection between them. That the existence 
of the object can be inferred from the concept is, there- 
fore, conventional (sdtnayilca),^ though it is always valid. 

^ Cf. Max Muller, “ Bedeutung, Ziel oder Gegenstand (artha) eines 
Wortes (pada) ” : ZDMO, vi (1852), p. 11. 

“ Cf. Tarka-dlpikd, p. 2, Athalye’s notes, p. 73 ; 2, 2, 00. 

3 8, 2, 3. * 8, 1, 25-27 ; 2, 2, 21-37 ; 7, 2, 14-20 

* See N.S. 2, 1, 5, 5 (na ; admayikdc chahcUi-artha-sampratyayaaya). 
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This doctrine results from the fiindame.ntal cliaracteristic 
of the system. The system is a realism, or ratlier a naive 
realism in the epistemological and the metaphysical sense 
of the term. For the system the objective and the 
subject! v’o world have equally a real existence. This 
cannot admit of doubt, and the idealistic critics of the 
objective world or subjective cognition are not at all 
known to the author of V.S, As a matter of fact, the 
existence of the concept of an object, subjective as well 
as objective, is the logical reason for and the real con- 
sequence of tlie existence of the object. The meaning of 
the term paddrtha is understood from this standpoint. 
The six categories, as corresponding to the concepts, have 
each their reality : but the classification into six has its 
ground in our concepts. That is to say, the distinctions 
in our concepts have been extended or projected into the 
objects. 

The starting-point of the system is the observation of 
objects, and an object is analysed principally into three 
categories. An object itself is called substance (dravya) ; 
its qualit}^, quantity, and so on are called attributes 
(fjitna), and its activity is actions (karman). Substance 
is thus defined, *'the definition of substance is that it is 
possessed of actions and attributes, and is an inherent 
cause ” ; ^ attribute thus, “ that it has substance as 
a substi*atum, is without attributes and is not a cause of 
conjunctions and disjunctions being unconnected with them, 
is the definition of attribute ” ; ^ and action thus, “ that 
it abides in one substance, is without attributes, and is 
the absolute cause of conjunctions and disjunctions, is 
the definition of action.” Substances may be defined 

\ 

' Gough’.s translation, a little modified. V.S. 1, Ij 15, “ Kriya-guiia- 
vat samavayi-karanam iti dravya-laksanam.” 

^ V.S. 1, Ifi, “ Dravya-fisrayy aguna-van sariiyoga-vibhagesv- 
akaranam anapek^ia iti guna-laksanam.” 

® V.S. 1, 1, 17, “ Eka-dravyam agunarii samyoga-vibhagei^v-anapeksa- 
karanam iti karma-lak^anam.” 
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simply as entities which possess attributes and actions. 
Attributes and actions, as such, are the forms of appear- 
ance, and the modes of activity, of the substances. 
Consequently they have no attributes and no activity 
in themselves. 

As existing in an object, these three categories must 
have an inseparable relation, however independent of one 
another, because the anal3^sis into the three categories 
depends upon the observation, or the concept, of the 
concrete object, and consequently the three categories 
are always in unity. The relation is called inherence 
(samavdya), which is also an entity. 

On the other hand, the concrete object has relations to 
other objects of tlie same class and its whole class at the 
same time. Accordingly the object can be a genus and 
a species (and an individual). In this relation universality 
(admdnya) and particularity (visem) (and the ulti unite 
particulars, or the final species, antya - vLsesa) are 
established. These two categories are likewise inde- 
pendent categories. 

The latter three categories are secondary, as later 
writers call them, including the seventh category, non- 
existence, iipddhi, and evidently show that the six 
categories are established for the explanation of an 
object, and that the establishment of them is founded on 
the concepts. 

The six catecjories are enumerated in and Pr, Bh, 
But our treatise widely differs from them in this respect, 
ind acknowledges ten categories, that is, potentiality 
Jaldi), non-potentiality {asakti), commonness {sdmdnya- 
viSesa), and non-existence {ahlidva) added to the six. 

In the Nyaya-kandall, a commentary on Pr, Bh., 
Sridhara rejects sakti, sadrsya (resemblance or simi- 
larity), and ahlidva as categories,^ while Udayana, 
commenting on Pr, Bh,, accepts ahlidva as a seventh 
1 DD. 7 . 15 . 144 . 145 . 
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category, and rejects salcti, samkhyd (number), and 
sadrsya as categories.^ Also 6ivaditya in liis Sapta- 
imdilrthl acknowledges abhdva and rejects Mdi and 
sadrsya, etc.® Our treatise appears not to have been 
known to these authors ; tliey oppose some Miinamsakas. 

Tlie Mimaihsa and the Vai^esika, as stated above, 
have a close relation to, and have been influenced by, 
each other. There were at least four commentaries on 
M.S, before the time of Sabara-svamin, who seems to have 
lived in the fourth century. The commentaries are by 
Bhartr-mitra, by Bhava-dasa, by Hari, and by Upavarsa.^ 
After Sabara-svamin, Kumarila Bhatta and Prabha-kara 
were the two most eminent Mimamsakas, and the Bhatta 
and the Guru schools were founded by them. Still, neither 
of them were the first pioneers in their theories, and they 
are certainly later than the author of our treatise, because 
Kumarila Bhatta lived after, or was a contemporary 
of, Dharma-kirti, and Prabha-kara was once a disciple of 
Kumarila Bhatta. Kumarila Bhatta may be regarded as 
a reformer of the Mimaihsa in some points, while Prabha- 
kara is not a reformer, as usually supposed, but follows 
the opinions of a certain Vrtti-kara, who is not Kumarila 
Bhatta, and of Babara-svamin.^ 

' Kirandmll, p. 6, and his LaksaiuimlJ, pp. 1, 2, IS. 

2 Sapta-paJdrtlu, p. 10. Cf. Siddlidnta-muhtdviill, pp. 15-21, Tarha- 
dipikd, p. 65. For the date of Sivaditya see the editor's Introduction 
to the Avork, and A. Winter's remarks on it (ZDMO. liii, pp. 823 f.). 
Sivaditya lived before (4aiigesa-upadhyaya, a famous logician, becaust 
the latter quotes a few lines from the m ork. 

Gaiigil-natha Jha, The Prdhhdkara School of PCirva Mimdihao 
(Allahabad, 1911), pp. 6, 7. In this work it is stated that Sahara- 
svainin lived 57 b.c., and was the father of king Vikramaditya. 
Varaha-raitra, and Bhartr-hari, according to the tradition held b^ 
Pandits. The date 57 b.c. is impossible, because Sabara-svamin refutes 
the Sunya-vada and the Vijniina-vada in his Bhdsya (pp. 8, 9). (Cf. (4. 
Jha*s Introduction to the translation of the Sloka-rdrttika, Bibl. Ind.] 
But, if he had been a senior contemporary of the three noted men, he 
must have lived about the fourth century. Cf. Jacobi's The Datei 
of the Sutrae, quoted in the Introduction. 

* Prdhhdkara School, do. 10-13. 
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Kumarila Bliatta meiitiona soldi, sadrSya, and ahlidva, 
not as categories, but as the principles of jyro'tiidna} 
i.e. ^aldi for 'praiiidna ,\n general, sddrsya for upamdiia 
(analogy), and abhdva for (privation, or negation), 

while ill the Priibhakara view tkiJdi and sddrsya are 
two categories beside the others.^ Consequently it may 
be inferred that among some earlier Miniamsakas soldi 
and sddrsya were recognized as categories. 

The time when these two categories were acknowledged 
as such is not ascertained, but it may have been, at the 
latest, about the sixth-seventh century, because one Vrtii- 
ktoi, being looked upon bj^ the Prabhakara school as its 
predecessor, must have been earlier than Kumarila Bhatta, 
and Prasasta-pada seems not to have known such 
categories. If so, the time is about the same as that of 
our treatise. In those days the doctrines of the six 
categories were changed by both the Vaisesikas and the 
Mhnaiiisakas. 

Nevertheless, the author of the treatise appears not to 
have been influenced by the Mimaiiisakas, since he does 
not acknowledge sddrsya as a category, though saldi 
is reckoned as a category, tioldi as a categoiy is, in 
the treatise, derived from V,S,, and has no trace of the 
influence of the Mimaiiisakas, as stated in the following 
notes. 

As for ohhdvo, Prabha-kara, differing from Sabara- 
.svamin, did not accept it even as a iwomdno} But 
abhdvo (asat) is stated in V.S. as a principle of promdna, 
not as a category. Abhdvo in the treatise is of five 

^ Sloka - vdrttika, CodaiwL - aittra, .41. 47, and Anumtlna - pariccheda, 
«1. n8-69 (English translation, pp. 222 f., 243 f.). 

Prabhakara School, pp. 89, 90 ; Kyaya-koki, p. 780. 

As for the meaning of ^akti and sddrsya in the !Mimamsa, see the 
Siddhdnta-muktdvall, pp. 15-21 ; Max Muller’s explanation, ZDMG, 
vol. vi, 1852, p. 14 (n.) ; Prabhakara School, pp. 89 ff. 

* Salika-natha, a disciple of Prabha-kara, Prakarana-jiaheikd, loc. cit., 
p. 43 ; Siddhdnta-muktdrall {Dina-kari), p. 18. 
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sorts, and the division into the five sorts is a cross 
division, which evidently proves that here abhdva has 
been directly derived from V,S. 

AsaJcti is not known to have been recognized as 
a category by any Mimaihsakas or by other followers of 
the Vaisesika. But if abhdva is established as a negative 
category contrary to the positive categories, substance, 
attribute, action, and existence, asakti may analogically 
be recognized as a negative complement to sakti. 

As for commonness (sdmdnya-visesa) it has been 
discussed in the Introduction (pp. 66-72). 

The author of the treatise, urged by the thoughts of 
the time, and following the historical development, 
established the four categories and well adapted them 
to the Vaisesika theories.^ 

Section 2. — Svhstance (pp. 93-4) 

Earth, Water, Fire, and Wind (p. 93) 

T^he definitions of the four substances exactly correspond 
to 2, 1, 1-4. The sutras, 2, 1, 1-4, do not describe 
the substances as atoms, but they mention them as effects, 
or aggregates. Atoms are discussed in 2, 1, 8-9 ; 


^ The Vaisesika in Sankara’s on 2, *2, 17, exhibits 
the six categories, and Hari-bhadra, a. Jain (the nintli century, ZDAK*. xl, 
p. 103), also mentions the six categories in his Loka-tattva-nirnaya (Giorn. 
d. Sue. Asia, italiana, 1905, p. 279). It seems that the system still in 
the seventh-ninth centuries held to the six categories. But Sivaditya* 
and Udayana accepted the seventh category, and the Prarndna-manjarl 
by Sarva-deva {Tdrkika-cakra-cuffdmani) holds the seven categories. 
A manuscript of the work is dated in the eleventh century (Bendall’s 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the British Museum, p. 138, No. 335 ; 
Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Imlia Office, p. 66(5, No. 2075, Biihler’s 
Reports, Kasmir, p. xxvi). The seventh category appears to have been 
acknowledged by the Vaisesika in the tenth century, and the treatise 
did not influence later Vaisesika works. But even after the tenth 
century the Tarka - hhd.^d (the thirteenth - fourteenth century), the 
Paddrtha-kJuimlana by Siro-mani (the sixteenth century), etc., represent 
the six categories {Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the India Office, p. 670, 
Nos. 2093-7, No. 2128). 
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4, 1, 1-5; 4, 2, 4; 5, 2, 13; 7, 1, 18-21 ; and 2, 2, 1-5; 
7, 1, 2-14; 1, 2, 1-2. The atomic theory in these 
sHtras may be summarized as follows : — 

The proof of the existence of atoms depends upon 
reasoning from effects to causes, and it is from substances 
as effects to the same as causes, from attributes to their 
substrata, and from imperfect cognition to perfect 
cognition. 

Substances as effects (jedrya-dravya)^ are always 
transitory ; but according to the general idea of the 
system the transi tori ness of substances must presuppose 
their eternity, and the concept of transitoriness depends 
upon that of eternity, just as imperfect cognition is 
possible by presupposing perfect cognition. Hence, at the 
base of transitory substances there are necessarily eternal 
substances, i.e. real and never produced entities. 

And more : attributes are, in their nature, possessed by 
substances. Some attributes reside in tlie same substance 
as effects, while others abide in many substances as effects. 
By comparing such substances with one another, the 
definite attribute is inductively known to be extrinsic, 
or to be intrinsic, to the definite substance. Such an 
intrinsic attribute must have its eternal su]>stratum, 
because without an attribute as cause tliere cannot be 
any attributes as effects. 

All misunderstanding and negation of eternal sub- 
stances, being due to the existence and the real nature 
thereof, or misconceptions regarding the final base of the 
world, lead to tlie establishment of such substances.*-^ 

Such eternal substances are of four sorts, i.e. earth, 
water, fire, and wind, and called anu (atom), not paramdnu 
as they are termed in Pr. Bh, and our treatise, and in later 
Vaisesika works.^ In N.S, 4, 2, 17-25, and later Vaisesika 

^ The term is taken from 4, 2, 20. V.S, does not use the term. 

- Of. 7, 2, 4-6, and notes on ch. i, .3, 5 (number) and 7 (individuality). 

* Even in paramdmi is not used 
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works/ the existence o£ atoms is proved by analysis; that 
is, there must be a final limit or end of analysis, otherwise 
analysis is endless {anavasthd, rcgressus ad infinitum), and 
everything must liave the same quantity of atoms and 
consequently the same size. This mode of proof is not 
known to 

Among the four atoms- terrene atoms have smell, 
aqueous atoms liav'e taste, igneous atoms have colour, and 
aerial atoms have touch as their natural attributes. And 
to aqueous atoms cold is also intrinsic, and to igneous 
atoms heat. All these attributes in atoms are eternal. 

The four atoms are active and productive ; but their hrst 
action is caused by adrsta (unseen force, destiny). They 
are the bases of extension number 

and individuality {prthaktva). The extension of them is 
called pdrimanclcdya (sphericity), contrary to extended 
things. The meaning of inirimandalya may be understood 
by comparison with the geometrical point in the strict 
sense of the term. Consequently they are not non- 
extensive, but they liave no perceptible extensions ; they 
are single entities. 

These atoms conjoiil with other atoms and produce 
compound tilings as their effects. The theory of pro- 
duction in the Vaisesika is not production in the ordinary 
sense, but aggregation, or combination of materials. For 
convenience sake the term production will sometimes 
be used. 

The process of the combination of atoms is not clearly 
stated in F.fif. But the author of F.^S. is probably of the 
following opinion. First, two atoms conjoin together and 
produce effects. Then the effects conjoin with another 
atom and produce effects and so on. iV. Bh, calls an 

1 Xydya-kamlalJ, p. 31 ; Upashtra, on 1, 2, 0 ; 4, 1, 2. The Vrtti 
also uses this mode of proof. 

* Cf. Pr, Bh. “bhuta- (i.e. prthivyudlnaih paheanam, Kiramlvall, 
p. 37) -atmauaih vaisesika-c^unavattvarii ” (p. 24) ; of. notes on ch. ii, 1, 7. 
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effect of two atoms dvyanuka (a binary atomic compound), 
and an effect of three atoms tryaimka (a ternary atomic 
compound), and so on. The Chinese translator of the 
treatise seems to have given a traditional explanation of 
the process to his disciple, Kwhei-ci. This is preserved 
in the commentaries of the latter. The following is an 
extract from Kwhei-ci s commentary on No. 1240^: — 

“ Earth, water, fire, and wind are the atoms. Even 
at the time of pralaya or samhdra (dissolution of the 
world) they never yield to complete destruction and exist 
here and there. They can neither be produced nor be 
destroyed ; they have eternal reality. Atoms are plural 
in number, even among the atoms of the same class. 

“ At the time of sarga or srsti (creation of the world) 
two atoms conjoin together and bring about products.® 
The products liave each exactly the same quantity as 
the original two atoms ^ (i.e., the production is nothing 
but the aggregation or combination of the two atoms 5 
there is nothing newly created and added), but they 
have each one mass (because the two atoms make 
one) and are non-eternal, because they have been jiro- 
duced by the atoms. Every product which in this 
way has been made from the two separate atoms 
conjoins with another original (atom), and makes a 
ternary atom. These ternary atoms conjoin with other 
ternary atoms and produce products (which are called the 
seventh). The quantity of the seventh (product) is the 
same as that of the original six atoms. (Thus the seventh 
product conjoins with another atom and produces the 

^ Tho commentary is on the Vijnapti-mdtrata-viTii&aka-sdstra of 
Vasu-bandhu, and is preserved in the Dainihon-zoku-zokyof 83, bk. ii, 
pp. 1396-1 73&. The extract is from pp. 1546- 155a. Almo.st the same 
explanation is found in his commentaries on Nos. 1197, 1216. 

The original two atoms are called “ father- and mother-atom ”, and 
the product is called “son-atom”. The terms are apt to lead to 
misunderstanding of the process. 

3 Dharma-pala also mentions this characteristic, No. 1197, p. 3a ; 
No. 1198, p. 49a. 

K 
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product consisting of seven atoms.) (The products con- 
sisting of) seven atoms conjoin with another (product 
consisting of seven atoms) , and produce products, which 
are called fifteenth atomic products. The quantity of the 
fifteenth product is exactly the same as that of the original 
fourteen atoms. In this way tlie world is produced. 
The world, being produced from the original two atoms (and 
so forth), has the same quantity as all atoms.” ^ 

According to the traditional explanation an atom first 
conjoins with another atom and produces a product, which 
is a binary atomic compound (dvyanulca), and is called the 
third product. The third product conjoins with another 
atom and produces a ternary atomic compound. And this 
ternary atomic compound conjoins with another ternary 
atomic compound, and produces a seventh product. And 
so on. Consequently a third product contains two atoms, 
a seventh contains six, and a fifteenth contains fourteen. 

Among later Vaisesikas the process is differently 
explained. Sridhara in his Nydya-kanclcdi explains that 
a ternary atomic compound (tryanuica) is the aggregate 
of three dvyanukas (binary atomic compounds), and a 
quaternary atomic compound {catiiranuka), etc., are also 
made of four dvyaimkas, etc.^ He gives the reason why 
the dvyanuka must be the direct component of a tryannka 
and a catwranuica, etc. A single atom and three atoms 
have no productiveness, and even aduyarmka must conjoin 
with another dvyanuka to produce any of the things 

^ The passage has been wrongly explained by later commentators. 
They understand the meaning as follows : — Two atoms conjoin together 
and produce a product, which is called the third product. The third 
product conjoins with another third product (but never with another 
single atom) and produces the product which is called the seventh 
product. The seventh product conjoins with another seventh product 
(but never with another third or with another atom) and produces the 
product which is called the fifteenth product. Consequently the third 
product must consist of two atoms, the seventh of four, and the 
fifteenth of eight atoms. 

^ p. 32. The same explanation is found in Laugaki^i Bhaskara’s 
Tarka-kaumudi (Bombay. 1907h d. 3. 
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in the world. Bhava-viveka, a contemporary of Dharma- 
pala, sometimes does not give to single atoms the name 
substances {dravya), but two atoms and three atoms 
are so called.^ In his case it is not certain whether 
the three atoms are the aggregate of three dvyanuhas 
or of three single atoms; but the literal meaning of 
the Chinese translation evidently favours the latter 
alternative. That lie did not call single atoms sub- 
stances may be gathered from 6ri-dhara’s explanation. 
If it be vso, 6ri-dhara's theory may have originated 
at an earlier time. But Pr. BIi, seems not to have 
held that opinion. Sankara in his Blidsya makes a dis- 
tinction between the theories of Kanada himself and 
those of his followers, ^ the latter agreeing with Pr. Bh. 
Sankara’s statement of the process of combination is that 
two atoms make a binary atomic compound, and three a id 
four atoms make a ternary and a quaternary atomic 
compound, and so on.^ Therefore, Sankara did not know 
the process mentioned bj^ SrI-dhara. Also 6ri-dhara’s 
theory is not known to the author of V.S., and even 
among later Vaisesikas some writers are of the opinion 
that a tryamiha consists of three single atoms.'^ Cf. notes 
on ch. i, 3, 6' (extension). 

The definitions in this section of the treatise must be 
those of atoms. Accordingly the concepts of atoms here 
differ from T^.S. and are similar to the quotations in 
li^ahkara’s Blia^ya.^ If 2, 1, 1-4 are definitions of 
atoms, the sUtras are contradictory to 2, 2, 2-5,® because, 

1 No. 1185, pp. GOa, 917>. 2 q„ 2 , 2, 12. » On 2, 2, 11. 

* e.g. Mahadova Bhatta, the author of the Dina-karl, according to 
the NyCtya-koSay p. 314, and the Siddhdnta-muktavaliy p. 69. 

® On 2, 2, 16. But Sankara adds that earth is gross, water is fine, 
fire is finer yet, and wind is the finest of all. This is not known to the 
treatise. 

® V,S. 2, 1, 1-4, “ rupa-rasa-gandha-sparsa-vatl prthivi,” “rupa- 
rasa-spar^a-vatya apo dravah snigdhah,” “tejo rapa-sparwa-vat,” and 
“ sparsavan vayuh ” ; V.S. 2, 2, 2-5, “ vyavasthitah prthivyarii gandhali,” 
** etena-usnata vyakhyata,” “ tejasa uisnata,” and “apsu slttita”. 
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if earth as an atom has colour, taste, smell, and touch as 
its natural attributes (2, 1, 1), smell cannot be the only 
logical mark of its existence (2, 2, 2) : the other three 
attributes also claim to be marks. And water, having 
colour, taste, touch, fluidity, and viscidity (2, 1, 2), and 
fire, having colour and touch (2, 1, 3), cannot possibly be 
inferred from cold and heat (2, 2, 4-5). It must not be 
held that heat and cold are contained in toucli, as 
explained in Pr, Bit . ; ^ otherwise water and fire must be 
inferred from touch, just as in the case of wind 
(2, 1, 9, and 4). Consequently, the proof of the existence 
of atoms in F.iS. is to be regarded as under discussion in 
2, 1, 8-13 and 2, 2, 1-5. 

On the other hand, if earth has colour, taste, smell, and 
touch, it must be an aggregate of the four atoms. Now, 
touch is the attribute of wind, and wind is invisible ; 
things conjunct with wind are invisible.^ The touch in 
earth is an effect, so that it presupposes another touch as 
its cause. Were earth as an aggregate a possessor of 
touch, which does not abide in a terrene atom, the touch 
would have no cause at all. In like manner the colour 
and touch in water and the touch in fire cannot be 
manifested, if the three attributes do not abide in an 
aqueous and an igneous atom. The atomic theory of the 
Vai^esika is contradictory on this point. As a logical 
consequence, earth must have colour, taste, smell, and 
touch as intrinsic attributes ; thus water is the possessor 
of colour, taste, touch (and fluidity, viscidity, and cold) ; 
fire of colour, touch (and heat) ; and wind of touch.® 

Attributes in atoms are eternal, because the substrata 
are eternal; and in effects they are transitory.^ But 
colour, taste, smell, and touch in terrene atoms can also 
be transitory. Such are palca-ja,^ 

^ Especially see p. 106. * 4, 2, 2-3 ; 8, 2, 4. 

» Cf. N,S, 3, 1, 64. < 7, 1, 2-5 ; 7, ], 18-21. 

® 7, 1, 6-7. 
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Aggregates are, in V.S,, divided into three classes: 
bodies, sense-organs, and objects.^ Bodies are of two 
kinds : yoni-ja and ayoni-ja, and are the sites of selves. 
They are sometimes objective and sometimes subjective. 
Sense-organs are the juxtaposition of self with objects 
through mind, and are subjective as well as objective. 
Objects are the world common to all creatures. Others* 
bodies, sense-organs, and even selves are included in 
objects. One’s own self, together with the body and the 
sense-organs, are sometimes treated as objective things.^ 
In the world there are no things composed of five or three 
elements. The body is composed of terrene atoms, and 
the sense-organs are composed respectively of the four 
atoms. The tripartite division is not strictly logical 
and rather a cross-division. But it depends upon the 
epistemological process. 

Ether, Time, and Space (p. 93) 

In ancient Sanskrt literature ether (dkdsa) means 
empty space, ^ and is not enumerated among elements. 
So also in Jainism.'* But later speculators reckon it as 
a fifth element. In V.S. ether is not treated as an 
element. ' 

Ether is the substratum of the attribute sound ; but it 
is not like earth, etc., as the substrata of colour, etc., and 
is not the material cause of the ear, as earth, etc., are the 
material causes of the other sense-organs. Ether is only 
one and has not two aspects, as a cause and an effect. It 
is inactive, like time and space, and all-pervading. It is 
by no means material, and naturally not subjective. 
Therefore ether in V.S. is held to be nothing other than 

2, 1 f. 

; 2 3, 1, 4 ; 3, 2, 4, etc. 

® V. A. Sukthankar, Teachings of the Vedanta according to Ramanuja, 
loc. cifc., p. 306 (2). Max Miiller also holds the opinion. ** Empty 
space = freier Raum,” Peter sh. Worterb. s.v. 

* See the atomic theory of Jainism. 
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the cosmic vacuum, which contains all objects and gives 
room for their activities. Pr, Bli, and our treatise have 
different explanations from F.S., but the definition of 
ether in the treatise comes from V.S. 2, 1, 27. 

In V,8, the proof of the existence of time (Jcala) runs, 
“aparasmiim aparaih yugapat ciraih ksipram iti kala- 
lihgaiii.*’ ^ Pr, bh, says, “ kala-para-apara-vyatikara- 
yaugapadya-ayaugapadya-cira-ksipra-pratyaya-Iirigaih.”2 
The definition in the treatise comes from the latter. 

“ The cause of the notions ” (p. 93) is literally the cause 
of expression and recognition Kwhei-ci paraphrases this 
definition, ‘'the cause of expression and the cause of 
recognition.” The original Sanskrt may have been pratUi- 
vyavahara-lcdrana or -hetii (the cause of recognition and 
expression). But Pr. Bh, has only pratyaya (notion). 
In the system “ word ” and “ concept ” have exactly the 
same meaning and are expressed by the same term 
(i.e. sabda). Consequently, “ expression and recognition ” 
may be quite correct as the translation of pratyaya ; on 
the other hand, “ expression and recognition ” may simply 
be replaced by “ notion ”. The Chinese “ expression and 
recognition ” can also be abridged to “ notion ”. 

“Cause” is' probably not the equivalent of lihga or 
lalcsana, but of hdrana^ or heta, because the translator 
usually distinguishes lihga or lahsana (mark) from 
Icdrana.^ 

F.S. and Pr, Bh, describe the marks of the existence of 
time, i.e. how time is known, but the treatise describes 
the nature of time, i.e. what time is. Consequently, 
l^urana is more appropriate than lihga, 

^ 2, 2, C, “The notions of posteriority in relation to posteriority, of 
simultaneity, of slowness and quickness are marks of the existence of 
time’’ (Gough’s translation). 

2 p. 63, “Time is that which has the marks (of its existence) in tha 
notions of simultaneity, non-simultaneity, slowness and quickness witn 
respect to prior and posterior (things).” 

® See Upaaledra on 7, 1, 25, where pratyaya-kdrana is used. 

* Of. notes on ch. ii. 7-8. 
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“ 0£ simultaneity, non-simultaneity, slowness and quick- 
ness with respect to that and this (thing)” (p. 93) is literally 
“of (being) that, this, simultaneous, non-simultaneous, slow 
and quick”; but “being that and this” must be under- 
stood by referring to para-apara-vyatilcara in Pr, Bh.y 
because in the treatise time has neither priority (that) 
nor posteriority (tliis). 

Space (dis) is proved in F./S. as “ ita idam iti yatas tad- 
di^yaiii lingaih and in iV. Bh, as “ dik purva-apara- 
adi-pratyaya-liiiga ^ “ Etc.” implies the intermediate 

divisions of space, S.E., N.W., etc.® Our treatise also 
defines what space is. In all other cases it defines the 
nature of things. 

Time and space, like ether, have each one eternal 
reality, but their effects are divers. 

As for the all-pervading nature of time and space, V.S. 
says, “ gunair dig vyakhyata ” and “ karane kalali 
According to Pr. Bh. and the treatise the attributes of 
time and space are only five — number, extension, indivi- 
duality, conjunction, and disjunction. The enumeration 
of the attributes agrees with V.8.^ 

Now the attributes common to all nine substances are 
only these five; it is accordingly impossible that the 
nature of all-pervadingness and inactivity in space is 
inferred from the five attributes {guna). Consequently 
the term guna in the passage of F.&'. must have meaning 
other than the usual one, although it is rare in V.S. to 
ascribe two different meanings to the same term. V.S. 
says “ karya - vi^esena nanatvam ”, “ aditya - saihyogad 

^ 2, 2, 10, **The mark pertaining to space is that whence the know- 
ledge arises that one thing is remote or not remote from another.” 

^ p. 66, ‘‘Space has the notions of the east, the west, and so forth as 
the marks (of its existence).” 

» V.S. 2, 2, 13-16 ; 2, 2, 7-9. * 

* 7, 1, 24-5, “ By its qualities space is explained (to be all-pervading),” 
and ‘ ‘ Time relates to a cause ”. 

* V.S. ascribes priority and posteriority to time and space, but not 
to ether. See notes on ch. ii, 1, 1. 
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bhuta-purvad bhavisyato bhutac ca praci ”, “ tatha ca 
daksina pratici udici ca ”, and “ etena dig-antaralani 
vyakhyatani These prdci (east), daksiiid (south), 
pratlcl (west), udlcl (north), and dig-antaralani (the 
intermediate divisions) may be called guna ( = npddhi, 
limiting adjuncts-) of space. As space is all-compre- 
hensive in respect to these gimas which are universally 
pervasive, space is known to be all-pervading. 

“ Karanc kalah ” undoubtedly relates to “ nityesv- 
abhavad anityesu bhavat karane kala-akhycti ”, ^ and 
supports the above supposition. Time is applicable to 
the cause, so that time is also all -pervading. 

Time and space are necessarily inactive and can be 
asamavdyi-Zedrana^ (non-iiihevent causes) ; but in Pr. Bh} 
they are called nimitta-kdrana (eflScient causes). These 
two substances have the same nature as ether, except that 
they have diversity in their effects and are non-inherent 
causes. What is, then, the essential difference between 
ether and space and time considered as causes ? In 
what sense is it possible that these three substances 
have individually unity and are all-pervading at the 
same place and time ? V,S, cannot satisfactorily answer 
tlie question. Pr. Bh, and the Sapta-iiaddrthl may, as a 
logical consequence,be justified when they assert: “akas5a- 
kala-disam eka-ekatvad (i.e. vyakti-bheda - abhavat®) 

^ 2, 2, 13-16, “Its (space’s) diversity is (caused to be conceived) by 
the difference of its effects,” “ (Space is regarded as) east because oft 
a past, future, or present conjunction of the sun,” “ So likewise (space 
is regarded as) south, west and north,” and “ By this (similarly) the 
intermediate divisions of space are explained ”. 

^ See Sapta-paddrthl, p. 17, which is quoted at the end of this sub- 
section. 

^ 2, 2, 9, “ The term time is applicable to a cause, inasmuch as it exists 
not in eternal and exists in not eternal things.” 

♦ 7, 1, 24-5. 

® p. 25. See Bhdsd-pariccheda, “evam nyaya-naya-jfiais trtiyam uktaxh 
nimitta-hetutvam ” (41. 17 ; R5er, Divisions of the Categories, Bibl. Ind., 
pp. 12, 9-10). 

^ The explanation in the Kirandvali, p. 105. 
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apara-jaty-abhave sati paribhasikyas tisrali saiiijfia 
bhavanti,” ^ and “ akasa-adi-trayaiii tu vastuta ekam eva 
upadhi-bhedan iiana-bhutam If the opinion be accept- 
able, ether exists as the cause, while time and space are 
designated from the effects. Consequently time and 
space in the modern sense arc in reality one. At any 
rate, the inactivity and asamavdyi-ltdranatva of time and 
space are unsuitable for substances, because activity and 
samavdyi-kdranatva are two out of three characteristics 
of substances. And their five attributes are not special 
to them. Ether is an inherent cause, and lias a special 
attribute, sound, but it is inactive. Candra-kanta, in his 
Bhdsya on 1, 1, 15, says that ether is active, as it were, at 
the time of adi-sarya (the first creation of the world). 

But Pr. BIls opinion that the three substances are in 
reality one only shows the way to a logical consequence 
and has a contradiction in itself, because Pr. Bh. ascribes 
ultimate particularity {antya - visem) to the three. 
Cf. ch. i, 5 ; i, 6 ; i, 9 ; and ii, 5. 

6W/ (p: 94) 

Self (dtman)y as one of the nine substances, is treated 
like the other material substances ; but it has a great 
significance and is discussed throughout the third chapter 
of V.S. Some teachers start to prove the existence of self 
from the propositions “the objects of sense are universally 
known”, and “the universal cognition of the objects of 
sense is an argument for (the existence of) objects other 
than the objects of sense The author of F./S. does not 
approve of this proof and fully discusses the nature 

1 Pr. Bh., p. 58. 

Saptap.j p. 17. The Candra-kdnta’hUdsya has the same opinion, 
I, 1, 5; 2, 1,27; 2,2, 12; 7, 1,24. 

^ 3, 1, 1-2, “prasiddhaindriya-art’hah,” and “indriya-artha-prasiddhir 
indriya-arthebhyo ’rtha-antarasya hetuh”. This explanation of the siitraa 
depends upon the Caiuh'a-kdnta-bhdaya, which is more reliable, especially 
in the third chapter, than the Upaskdra and the Vivrti. 
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of proof. That the author is so careful in this matter 
shows that the proof, as well as self, is highly important 
in the system. The author’s very proof of self is “ the 
ascending and descending vital airs (or the breathing out 
and in), the opening and closing of the eyes, life, motions 
of mind, affections of the other organs of sense, pleasure 
and pain, desire and aversion, and effort, are marks of 
existence of self (prana-apana-niinesa-unmesa-jivaiia- 
manogati-indriyantaravikarah sukha-duhkha-iccha-dvesa- 
prayatnas ca-atmano lingani, 3, 2, 4)”. These marks have 
evidently been obtained by comparison of a living with 
a dead body, and by observation of other persons.^ The 
proof is an indirect one and must presuppose one’s own 
self-consciousness, which is entirely intuitive. The author 
seems to have been aware of this point and discusses it 
in 3, 2, 6-18, which show that self is essentially self- 
consciousness and directly proved. That self is self- 
consciousness in essence is quite natural in the system, 
because one of the principal tenets is that self is 
something different from cognition. 

It is curious enough to observe that there is in the 
proof no mention of cognition as one of the attributes of 
self. But from the sHtras 3, 1, 18 ; ^ 3, 2, 1 ; 3, 2, 3 ; 
3, 2, 19, etc., self is known to be the possessor of cognition, 
and the original text used by P)\ Bh, must have had it 
in the swtra 3, 2, 4,^ and some Chinese translations also 
enumerate it. 

The first half of the .marks is by no means an inais- 
pensable part. N,S. abridges it thus: “ iccha-dvesa- 
prayatna-sukha-dulikha-jfianany-atmano lingaih ” ^ ; but 
it also uses the first half of the Vaisesika proof in the 

^ Cf. Sloka-varttiJca^ English translation, pp. 398-400 (41. 92-101). 

* The Candra-kanta-hkdsya^a explanation is reasonable. 

* p. 70, 11. 12-13, “ atma-lihga-adhikare buddhy-adayah prayatna- 
antah siddhah.” Cf. N,S. 2, 1, 23. 

^ 1, 1, 10, Jiidna {^htiddhi) is enumerated. 
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proof that self is different from the body, the sense-organs, 
and the mind.^ 

The definition in our treatise is more accurate and better 
adapted to the system. The addition of impression, merit, 
and demerit is derived from Pr, Bh. But the intuitive 
nature of self is entirely unknown to the treatise. 

^•The recognition of an inherent cause (samavdyi- 
kdrana-2>ratyaya)” needs some explanation. Samavdyi- 
kdrana, as a technical term, is always used with regard 
to substances only, except time and space, that is, sub- 
stances are the aamavdyi-kdranas for attributes and 
actions. Samavdyi-kdrana means the cause (karand) of 
attributes and actions by virtue of inherence (sainavdifu), 
or tlie cause (kdraiia) of inherence (mmavdya) with 
respect to attributes and actions. Inherence is the 
intimate and inseparable connection of attributes ant 
actions with substances, and substances are the causes of 
attributes and actions by virtue of inherence.- This 
causality is spatial and lies within one substance. 
Consequently samavdyi-kdrana can be simply rej^laced 
by the terra substratum for (or the possessor of ) attributes 
and actions. In this relation the substance is always the 
cause, while attributes and actions are its effects. The 
whole meaning of the definition is as follows : — 

The attributes, cognition, etc., cannot exist apart from 
a substance, but they always reside in it, that is, they 
have a substratum, which is their mviavdyi-kdrana. 
The notion that they must have a substratum leads to 
the conclusion that the substance exists. This substance 
is nothing but self. In this sense self is simply called 
the substratum of cognition, etc. Therefore the existence 
of self is proved from knowing that there are cogni- 
tion, etc. 

‘‘ Etc.” in the definition may include prdijia, etc., or 

1 3 , 1 , 1 - 27 . 

a “ sva-samaveta-karya-karitvam samavay i>karanam ity-arthah. ” 
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may contain “ number ”, and disjunction ”, etc., if the 
commentators are reliable ; but in Chinese etc.” is often 
used to denote the plural number of the things enumerated 
in what precedes and does not serve to include things 
other than those enumerated. 

Self in V.8. is all-pervading and in reality one, but it is 
manifold according to circumstances, and everyone has 
one. Pr. Bh, calls self anelca and apara-jdti-'niat on the 
one hand, and sarva - gatay parama - mahat, and sarva^ 
samyogi-savi/Ina-desa on the other.^ The treatise is 
naturally of the same opinion, though the author docs 
not distinctly mention the two sorts. See ch. i, 3, 6 
(extension) ; ch. ii, 1, 5 ; ii, 2, 5 ; ii, 2, 8 ; ii, 3, 4. 

Ether and self are immaterial ; but the latter is 
conscious and active. With regard to the nature of self 
the system is in contrast with the Vedanta and the 
Saiiikhya. The latter systems maintain that self is 
cognition itself (jfid and cit or cetand) and entirely 
inactive. In the Vaise.fika cognition is an effect of self, 
and self can recognize other things by means of cognition, 
so that self may be regarded as the knower (jfidtr).^ 
The Vedanta holds that self is one, but manifold in its 
appearance, while the Samkhya insists upon the mani- 
foldness of self (pimisia) as the fundamental thought of 
the dualistic system,though some teachers hold thatptt^’it.sa 
in reality is one.^ In these respects V,S. agrees with the 
two systems. 

Mind (p. 94) 

The definition of mind (manas) differs from that of 
self only in ‘‘a non-inherent cause (asa'inavdyi-lcdra7iay\ 

^ Cf. Saptap., **atmatuparatna-atma ksetra-jna^ ca-iti, parama-atma- 
isvara eka eva, ksetra-jna asmad-adayo ’nanta eva ” (p. 18). Udayana’s 
KiranducUl, **sa (atma) dvividhah iMvara-anIsvara-bhedafc, aukuradikaiii 
sakartrkarh karyatvad ghaUvad iti-isvara-siddhih, dvitiyas tv-ahaih-pra- 
tyaya-vedyah sa ca nana vyavastha-vacanad iti ” (p. 7). 

2 Ch. ii, 2,’ 1 ; ii, 2, o (19). 

* Gaufla-pdda-hhdsya on S,K, vv. 11, 44 [paramdtman). 
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F.fif. says, ‘‘atma-indriya-artlia-sannikarse jfianasya bhavo 
’bhavas oa manaso liiigaih”;^ and P?\ Bli, proves its 
existence as “ saty-apy -atina-indriy a - artha - sannidhy e 
jnana-sukha-adinam abhutva-utpatti-darsanat karana- 
antaram anuiniyate . . ^ The present definition can be 

understood by the help of these two. 

Asamavdyi-harana includes all causal relations other 
than samavdyi-Jedrana, and is the relation between two 
attributes or attributes and actions presupposing and 
affecting their substance, i.e. samavdy i-kdvana, V.S. and 
the treatise acknowledge only these two sorts of causality ; 
but Pr. Bh. and later works add nimitia-kdrana (the 
efficient cause). Asamavdyi-kdrana is usually divided into 
two sorts: “ non-inherent causality is causality inherent in 
one object connected with the relation of cause and effect ; 
such causality results either from inherence in the sam*^ 
object with the effect (as that of conjunction of self and 
mind in the particular attributes of self, or of conjunction, 
disjunction, and sound in sound, or of conjunction of 
threads in a cloth), or from inherence in the same object 
with the cause (as that of the colour, etc., of potsherds, etc., 
in the colour, etc., of a water-pot, etc., or of the colour, 
etc., of threads in the colour of a cloth); of these the 
former is called in the terminology of the Vaisesika the 
lesser, the latter the greater.” ^ 

^ 3, 2, 1, “Existence and iion-existcnce of knowledge on contact of 
s^f with sense-organs and objects are tlie mark of the existence of 
mind.” 

2 p. 89, “ Even when there is a contact of self with sense-organs and 
objects, M'e find that cognition, pleasure, and so forth are not produced, 
and from this we infer (the necessity of) another cause (for the production 
of cognition, etc.).” 

^ Upaakdra on 10, 2, 3-6 ; 2, 1, 22 ; 5, 2, 24. “ Asamavayi-karanatvan 
ca karya-karana-bhava-sambandhy-ekartha-samaveta-karaiiatvarii tac ca 
karya-ekartha-samavayat ( 3 ^atha-atma-manah-samyogasya-atma-visesa- 
gunesu samyoga-vibhaga-^abdanam sabdetantu-saiiiyogasyapate) karana- 
ekartha-samavayad va (yatha kapaladi-rupadinam ghatadi-rupadisu 
tantu-rupanaih pa^-rupesu) tatra-adya laghvi dvitlya mahati-iti 
vai^e^ika-paribhasa. ” 
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When self is in contact with sense-organs and objects, 
cognition, etc., sometimes occur and sometimes do not. 
This irregularity is caused by the presence or absence of 
another factor in the contact. That is to say, the con- 
junction of tliat factor with the other three factors can 
produce cognition, etc. If cognition, etc., have been 
produced, that factor is inferred to have been present, 
and the asamavdyi-kdrana for the production of cognition, 
etc., has been sufficient. That factor is nothing but mind. 

As for the definition of self and mind, some commentators 
give curious explanations. They explain that self is the 
cause of cognition, etc., residing in (samavdya) self, and 
recognition, which is known to take place in self, is the 
mark of the existence of self. And mind is the asamavdyi- 
kdrana of cognition, etc., and the mark of mind is also 
tlie recognition produced in self. The Chinese translation 
may allow this reading ; but mind as a substance cannot 
be asamavdyi’kdrana and recognition as the mark of 
both substances is an undistributed middle {anaikdntika). 

Mind, like time and space, has not its own special 
attributes and is complementary to self, as time and space 
are to ether. Mind, though a necessary factor in the 
psychical process, is not at all mental, but entirely physical. 
Mind is 9,ctive, and its first action comes from adrsta. 
There is one mind in every body, and its extension is atomic 
(anu)} Mind is, in sometimes called antah-karana 

(the internal organ), and Pr. Bh. regards it as one of t\ifi 
sense-organs ® (indriya), which view is not known to our 
treatise or to F./S. 

Among the nine substances ether, time, and space are 
the place and condition for the other substances, and the 
other substances are divided into two classes, mental 
and material. The system is, therefore, a dualism and at 

1 Cf. N.S. 3, 2, 63. 

2 9, 1. 13. 

3 p. 186. 
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the same time a pluralism. The Saihkhya is also a 
dualism and a pluralism. In the Saihkhya the material 
factors are reduced to one 'prakrti, but the mental are 
considered as plural. In the Vai^esika the mental factor 
is in reality one, while the material are always plural. 
The difference comes from different methods of thinking. 
The Saihkhya advocates the theory of emanation {pari- 
7i(lma), while the Vaisesika adheres to the theory of 
aggregation (dramhha). For the Saihkhya the first cause 
must be one ; but for the Vaisesika the materials of 
aggregation cannot be simply one. Sec Professor Garbe, 
Sdmkhya-Philosophiej pp. 285-90. 

Section 3. — Attribute (pp. 94-8) 

Colour, Taste, Smell, and Touch (p. 94) 

V,S, enumerates seventeen attributes, while Pr. Bh, 
adds seven others, and so makes up the twenty-four 
attributes. This number is the standard among later 
writers. Even the order of the attributes is preserved 
almost as in the treatise.^ 

F.5i. defines attribute in general, but it does not give 
the special definitions of colour (rupa), taste * (rasa), 
smell {(jandhd), and touch (sparsa). But from many 
passages colour, etc., are known to be perceived by the 
eyes, etc.’^ P?\ Bh, defines colour, etc., cakmr-grdhyavi 
(that which is perceived by the eyes), etc.* 

^ The definitions in the treatise are literally “ one 
dependent, which is perceived by the eyes, is called 
colour ”, etc. Dependent (dsray in) in “ one dependent ” 
corresponds to “ quality ” or attribute”. Earlier Chinese 
translators used the term “ dependent ” as the translation 

^ The ,Tarka-hhdsd (p. 78) and the Tarka-aathgrdha (p. 5) change the 
order, while the Laksatjdvali, the Sapta-paddrthi, the Siddhdiita- 
muktdvoll (Bhdsd-pariccheda) and the Tarka-kaumwLi have the same 
order as our treatise. 

2 2, 1, 1-4; 4, 1, 6-11 ; 8, 2, 6, 6. 

5 pp. 104-6. 
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of guna, One ” does not, according to the commentators, 
directly qualify “dependent Consequently, it must be 
rendered by “ the dependent on one or “ dependent 
having one substance as its substratum The com- 
mentators are quite correct. “One substance” here and in 
all the following passages means “ a particular individual 
substance ”, not “ a kind of substance, e.g. earth 

“ The quality which has one substance (as its sub- 
stratum)” is not the exclusive condition of the four 
attributes, because it is applicable to actions and even 
to some substances too.^ And “ perceived by the eyes ”, 
etc., can also be applied to substances and actions. Thus 
the definitions may be too wide. But “perceived by the 
tongue or the nose ” is exclusive, and accordingly the 
definitions are allowable. 

Niimher (p. 94) 

remarks “ because of occurrence apart from colour, 
taste, smell, and touch unity (ekaiva) is a different object ” - 
and “numbers from duality (dyi<va) upwards, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction (are originated by more than 
one substance)”.^ Fr. Jih, defines it “ eka-adi-vyavalifira- 
hetuh samkhya sa punar eka-dravya ca-aneka-dravya ca”.^ 
It must be noted that number, as an attribute, is 
inherent an substances only and never in attributes or 
actions, because attributes and actions are agwna or 
agwnavaL But attributes are always dependent upon 
substances, as the forms of appearance of the latter, and 
can be numbered one and two, etc. Cf. 8, 1, 4. 

That attributes cannot possess an attribute in them- 
selves is an important doctrine of the system. As 
^ Upaskdra on 1, 1, 16. 

27 , 2 , 1, “ rupa - rasa • ganclha - sparsa - vyatirekad artha - antaram 
ekatvam ” (yad etad ekatvaiii nama sariikhyu, Bhdsya), 

® 1, 1, 25, “ dvitva-prabhrtayah samkhyah prfchaktva-sariiyoga- 

vibhagai^ ca” (aneka-dravya-arabdhali, Upaskdra ; dravya-guna-karmanaih 
karyaih samanyan’i, Bhdsya), 

* p. Ill, ** Number is the cause of such expressions (or usages) as one 
and the rest. It inheres in one and more than one substance.'* 
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a consequence of the doctrine, concepts {kibda) and objects 
{artha) have no relation to each other, ^ and there cannot 
exist such a thing as unity in all things {aarva-ekatva)} 
The latter is probably against the doctrines of the Vedanta 
and the Saihkliya lyi^ahrti. Though there is not 
sarva-ekatva, which is an erroneous (hhranta) notion, 
the existence of sccondariness (bltaldi) presupposes the 
existence of ekatva (unity), because there is no secondari- 
ness without unity. 

Extension (p. 95) 

The definition of extension {'parimdiu.t) is given by 
Pr. Bh. as mana-vyavalmra-hlrana? K/Sf. discusses 
extension in 7, 1, 8-25, and divides it into four kinds, 
large (mahat), small (anu), long {dlrgka), and short 
(hrasva). 

Extension produced in consequence of kdrana-hahuliii 
(a plurality of causes) is called large and is perceptible. 
Perception is possible of things which are large, because 
the things possess aneka-dravya (more than one sub- 
stance) and rilini. Small is contrary to kdrana-hahntva 
and is accordingly imperceptible. In like manner long 
and short are explained. The four kinds of extension are 
eternal, when they reside in eternal substances, and are 
non-eternal, when in noii-eternal substances. The exten- 
sion of atoms is called parimandala (sphericity), which 
is naturally always eternal. Ether and self together with 
time and space are (absolutely) large, because they are 
all-pervading (vibhu). Mind is small {(imi). Sphericity 
and (absolutely) large are the two extremes, but they are 
not excluded from small and large.^ Sphericity is a part 
of small, and (absolutely) large is a part of large. Between 
them there are many relative extensions, and these 

1 7, 2, 14-20. 
a 7, 2, 5-6. 

^ p. 130, “The cause of the usages of measure.*' 

* See notes on ch. ii, 2, 1. 

L 
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relative extensions are determined by the existence of 
particularity (vise^a-bhdva) and the non-existence of 
particularity {vise^^a~abhdva\ in things which exist at the 
same time. 

Pr. Bh, precisely explains extension. Both small and 
large are of two kinds, eternal and non-eternal. Eternal 
smallness {nitya-anutva) exists in atoms (ioaramd^m) and 
mind. These two are called spherical (pdrimandalya). 
Non-eternal smallness is in binary atomic compounds 
(dvyaymJca), Eternal largeness (nitya-mahattva) is in 
ether, time, space, and self, and is called absolutely large 
(parama • viahat). Non-eternal largeness is in from 
ternary atomic compounds (tryanuJea) upwards. There 
are also relative extensions.^ 

The definitions in the treatise are derived from Pr, Bh., 
but they differ therefrom in some aspects. The treatise 
explains the five kinds of extension. ‘‘Etc.” (1. 2) includes 
the intermediate extensions and corresponds to the relative 
extensions. 

Smallness {amitva) resides in binary atomic compounds, 
i.c. binary atomic compounds arc the samavdyi-kdrana 
of smallness. The binary atomic compound is the 
aggregation of two atoms, and its quantity is the same 
as the original two atoms. Smallness is the cause of the 
notions with respect to binary atomic compounds that 
they are small. Consequently smallness is a real entity 
in the objective w'orld and corresponds to the concept 
small ill the subjective world. 

In V,S. the term anu represents botli catoms and the 
atomic extension ; but in Pr. Bh. and our treatise anu is 
the name of an extension and applicable to binary atomic 
compounds, not to atoms as such. Atoms are called 
parama-aim in the latter. This is a difference between 
V.S,, and Pr. Bh. and the treatise. Pr. Bh. seems to aim 
at precision, because parama-anu as the name of atoms 

1 pp. 130-2. 
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does not allow the term aim to be applied to them ; their 
size is called x^arimandalya, and ether, etc., are called 
parama-'tnaJtat instead of mahat in V.S. Consequently 
aim and mahat are only applicable to relative extensions 
and always non-eternal. 

If mind is still called anu, it must be a binary atomic 
compound ; therefore Pr. Bh. calls it pdrimandalyo^. 
Kwhei-ci explains that mind is anu, corporeal, and as 
large as a binary atomic compound. But it has no (visible) 
extension ; it is eternal “ As large as a binary atomic 
compound ” is the explanation of “ mind is aim But if 
mind is aim, it cannot be eternal. Kwhei-ci’s explana- 
tion involves a confusion and shows the development 
from F./S. to Pr. Bh. 

Largeness (mahattva) is in all things from ternary 
atomic compounds upwards and does not exist in binary 
atomic compounds. V.S. explains mahat by aneka. The 
commentators curiously explain this passage. According 
to their explanation two atoms conjoin together and 
produce a product, which is called the third product, and 
this third product conjoins with another third product 
and produces a product, which is called the seventh 
product.^ Tlie seventh product is the beginning of 
largeness ; accordingly, largeness is the extension of four 
atoms. Sridhara also agrees with the explanation in this 
connection. “ A ternary atomic compound ” in the 
Chinese translation is literally ‘‘a product of three atoms*’; 
but this is not consistent with the commentators’ ex- 
planation. Therefore, the commentators take “ a product 
of three atoms ” for “ a product of the third atoms The 
explanation is too far-fetched. It is quite natural to 
explain that every atom has no visible extension, while 
smallness begins with an aggregate of two atoms and 
largeness with an aggregate of three atoms. There is 
no reason at all in the treatise for changing this process 
^ See notes on ch. i, 2, 1-4 (earth — wind). 
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of combination. The commentators base their explana- 
tion upon a misunderstanding of Kwhei-ci\s mention of 
the atomic combination. ^ridhara's tlicory is also not 
correct in this connection. J^ankara in his Bhdsya states 
that atoms have smallness and shortness, and ternary and 
quaternary atomic compounds have largeness and length. 
The beginning of largeness and length is from a ternary 
atomic compound, which is the combination of three 
single atoms.^ If a ternary atomic compound is the 
combination of two binary atomic compounds, i.e. four 
atoms, there is a gap between smallness and largeness. 

Plurality (balmtva) in the treatise corresponds to 
kdriDia-bahiotva in V.8, and is usually from three upwards. 

A kind of aggregation, or a certain aggregation ” is 
literally ** aggregation-difference whieh evidently shows 
that the original word was savufhdta-viSesa or samhata- 
vihsa. 

Sphericity (pdrimamlalya) is applied to atoms, ether, 
time, space, and self ; this is different from F./S. (cum) 
and Fr, Bh. (cum and mctncis). In Chinese “ atom is 
translated ** absolutely minute ”, which appears to be the 
equivalent of paraina<um. Aim is usually translated 
“minute object”,^ which is used by Kumara-jiva and 
others. “ Absolute minuteness” (parcuna-amUva) is the 
atomic extension, wliile “absolute largeness” (parama- 
'iimhattva) is possessed by ether, etc. The author of the 
treatise understands mahcit of ether, etc., in F.>S., or 
parama-mahat in Fr. Bh, by xidriincuulalya, and calls it 
sarva-gata, etc. ( = vihhu). 

The author has failed to mention the extension of mind 
and has caused different opinions among later com- 
mentators. But the treatise asserts that the substances 
having absolute largeness are only four, and the substances 
having sphericity are the four atoms as well as the other 

1 On 2, 2, 11. 

® Some translators use “ things contiguous to void **. 
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fiv-e substances as causes.^ Consequently mind is included 
in’ sphericity, and is of “absolute minuteness”. The 
authors understanding of ether as splicricity is probably 
due to its spherical appearance, and the other three 
substances follow the analogy of ether. 

Indivichvality (p. 95) 

Individuality {prlhaktva) is treated like number in 
V,S, and in Pr. Bh, The latter defines it as apoddhCira- 
vyavahdm-hiraim} The difference between number and 
individuality is that tlie former is synthetical, wliile the 
latter is analytical ; but they depend upon each other. 
Individuality as an attribute has no individuality in 
itself. Consequently there is no individuality in two 
things, just as unity does not exist between two things. 
By these doctrines tlie Vaiscsika rejects the saUkCirya-vCuhi 
of the Saihkhya and the Vedanta.^ See F.^. 7, 2, 7-8 ; 
7, 2,13. 

Conjunction and Disjunction 95-6) 

The before-mentioned attributes are static, while these 
two arc rather dynamical and are the important factors in 
the system. V.S* does not give exact definitions of them. 
Pr, Bh. defines conjunction saihyiihta-pratyaya-nimitia, 
and aprdptayoh prdptih, and disjunction vibhakta- 
pratyaya-nimitta, and prdpti- 2 )urvikCh aprdpitih} 

The definitions in the treatise exactly agree with the 
fatter parts of the definitions in P/\ Bh, Kwhei-ci says 
that conjunction consists in the beginning of the con- 
junction between two separate things. 

1 Ch. ii, 1, 5. 

** p. 138, “ The cause of the expression of separateness.” 

* Professor (Jarbe, Sdtfikhya-Phiiosophie, pp. 2*28-233. 

« 7, 2, 9-10. 

® pp. 139, 151, “ That which causes the cognition of the conjunct, and 
the conjoining of two separated things >vith each other,” and “That 
which causes the cognition of the disjunct, and the separation of 
formerly conjoined things from each other”. 
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Conjunction is of three sorts, anyatara-karvia-ja, 
ubhaya-Jcarma-ja, and samyoga-ja. Kwliei-ci illustrates 
the first sort as occurring in the case of beating a drum 
with a hand, and the second sort in the case of clapping 
the hands. The definition of the third sort may also be 
translated “ the conjunction produced by conjunction 
is that in which many inactive substances conjoin with 
ether, etc., when produced (by the conjunction of the 
component substances) ”. Kwhei-ci explains that “ the 
conjunction produced by conjunction is the conjunction of 
young shoots, etc., which are inactive, with the substances 
ether, etc., when they are sprouting**. Pr. Bh, says, 
“ saihyogajas tu utpannamatrasya-eva cira-utpannasya 
va niskriyasya karana-samyogibhir akaranaih karana- 
akarana-saihyoga - purvakah kaiya - akarya-gatah saih- 
yogal.i.** ^ “ Ether ** in the treatise and Kwhei-ci*s 
explanation corresponds to ahlram and akdrya, and 
“ an inactive thing, which consists oE many substances 
(or many inactive substances) ** and young Shoots ** to 
utpannamdtfa - eva cira - lUpanno vd nif^kriyah. The 
whole meaning is that when things, which are in contact 
with ether, produce another thing by conjunction with 
otlier things, a conjunction again takes place between 
the product and ether.. This last conjunction is the effect 
of the former conjunction. 

Disjunction may be understood by tlie analogy of 
conjunction. , 

Conjunction is possible between separate tilings; but 
inherence is tlie relation between unseparated things, and 
disjunction takes place after conjunction has taken place. 
The theories of conjunction and disjunction also support 
the asat-kdryd-vdda, which is the necessary consequence 
of the theory of aggregation and of the analytical 
observation of tlie six categories. Causality in the 
system has, like that in the Sarvasti-vada, a wider 

* p. 139. 
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meaning than' usual. Generally cause and effect do not 
occupy the same time ; but in the system even substances 
are the causes of their attributes and actions. V,S. says, 
“ inasmuch as there is non-existence of unconnectedness, 
there is no conjunction and disjunction of an effect and its 
cause.” ^ And see 7, 2, 14-20. 

Priority and Posteriority (p. 96) 

V,S, remarks, “ eka-dikkabhyain eka-kfilabliyam san- 
nikrsta-viprakrstabhyaiii param aparah ca ” and “karana- 
paratvat karana-apai'atvat”.^ Pr, Bh, defines them, “para- 
apara-abliidliana-pratyaya-mimitta,” ® and divides each of 
them into two sorts, “dik-krta” = “ dig-visesa-pratyayaka” 
and " kala-krta” = ‘‘ vayo-bheda-pratyilyaka They are 
fully explained. 

The definitions in the treatise are derived from these 
two works and common to both kdla-krta and dik-krta, 
because occupying the same time, etc.” includes in “ etc.” 
''the same space”. The Chinese translations ol 'paratva 
and ax^aratva arc literally "that-ness ” and " this-ness ” 
wliich are applied to both kdla-krta and dik-krta. 

“ The same time, etc.,” is literally " one time, eta”, and 
the translation of eka-kdla, etc. Kwhei-ci explains that 
" that-ness depends upon the numbers one, two, etc., and 
upon the substances time, space, etc. That-ness is that 
on which depends the notion of remoteness. This-ness is 
< 5 xplained like that-ness”. The explanation keeps too 
much to the words and fails to be correct. 

^ 7, 2, 13, “ yuta-siddhy-abhavat karya-kfiranayoh saih 3 ’' 0 ga-vibhagau 
na vidyete.” 

2 7, 2, 21-2, “ The prior and posterior (aro produced) by two objects 
occupying the same space or time and near and ‘remote,” and 
(“priority and posteriority result) from posteriority of the cause and 
from priority' of the Cause ”. 

* p. 164, “Those which cause the designation and the recognition of 
being near and remote.” 

* “Relating to space— causing the ideas of particular directions/’ and 
“ relating to time — causing the ideas of the diversity of age”. 
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Cognition (p. 97) 

Cognition (ftucidAt) is one of the most important factors 
in the system, because most parts of the system depend on 
inference. The relation between cognition and objects 
has been explained. If self as self-consciousness is looked 
upon as the innermost subject, cognition becomes objective ; 
but, if cognition is subjective, self may be objective, as 
stated in the proof of self (3, 2, 4). 

The definition of cognition is found only in the treatise. 
Cognition in V,S, is divided into two sorts, perception 
( 2 >ratyalcsa) and inference (annmdna). The latter is 
called laingika in V,S, These two sorts of cognition are 
tlie pramdnaSj and the system does not acknowledge 
other sorts of praindna like kibda, etc., because mbda, 
etc., are included in inference.^ 

Perception in V.S. is of two sorts, lauJciJca and alanlcika. 
The term pratgaksa is used for the sensory cognitions 
from the five sense-organs ; but it is sometimes used for 
the visual sensation only,^ because the visual sensation 
is typical of the sensory cognitions. In this sense 
pratyaki^a is almost the same as dri<ta, cCikmm, and 
upalabdhi,^ In the terminology of V,S, the term 
upalabdhi is limited to visual cognition; accordingly 
Pr. Bh. is. not correct when it asserts that bnddhi, jndna, 
pmtyaya, and upedabdhi are synonymous {parydya)} 
The conditions and possibility of perception of the nine 
substances, etc., will be fully explained in chapter ii. 

Alaukika-pratyakiia is mentioned in V,S. 9, 1, ll-io 
and in Pr, Bh., p. 187, but it is omitted in the treatise. 

Kwhei-ci explains that “ according to the Vaisesika 
doctrine the eyes have light, and, when a man faces 

1 9, 2, 3 ; Pr. Bh., pp. 213-230. 

* 2, 1, 16 ; 8, 1, 2, etc. 

* 4, 1, 11 ; cf. 4, 1, 12; 2, 1, 15-16 ; 4, 1, 6, etc. 

* p. 171. This is an influence of N.B. on Pr. Bh. N.S. 1, ], 15 says, 

baddhir upalabdhir jnaiiam ity anartlmntaram. ” 
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coloured objects, the light reaches to the colour of the 
objects and he can perceive it, just as a lamp shines upon 
things. Sound, smell, and taste come to and touch the 
sense-organs respectively, and they are perceived. When 
a bell is sounded in the distance, its sound is heard after 
a little while. This proves that sound comes to the ear 
The explanation is confused with the Nyaya theory ; but 
the other part is perhaps correct. 

The cognitions of substances suppose {a'pehsd) the 
substance, attributes, and actions, and those of attri- 
butes and actions have necessarily the substances as 
their causes ; accordingly, the cognitions of attributes and 
actions do not suppose attributes and actions ; attributes 
and actions liave in themselves no attributes and actions.^ 
When we look at a white thing, the cognition of the 
white thing results from the whiteness of its substratum, 
and from the cognition of whiteness.^ Therefore the first 
impression is only “ the white thing ” without the dis- 
tinction between whiteness and a thing. Next the first 
impresKsion is analysed into the concepts, the attribute, 
whiteness, and the substance, a thing, and assumes the 
form, “ this thing is white.” Between the white thing 
and its first impression, and between the first impression 
and the concepts, there are causal relations. This first 
impression corresponds to nirvikalpaha-praiyah^a (the 
perception without conception) and the analysed concepts 
,to savikal2)alc(t-2^ratyah9a (the perception with concep- 
tion). The latter is called buddhy-apekm and expressed 
by the words ayam (this), esa (this), tvayd krfa (done 
by thee), and bhqjaya enam (feed him), etc.'** Though this 
second sort is the indirect cognition of the immediate 
experience, it is included in the perception. The first sort 
of perception is explained in the first section {Ciknika) of 

18 , 1 , 7 ; 8 , 1 , 4 ; 8 , 1 , 8 . 

2 8 , 1 , 9 . 

' 8 , 2 , 1 . 
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the eiglitli chapter (adhydya), while the second sort is in 
the second section.^ 

Thus all the analysed concepts result from immediate 
experiences. They are conveyed to fellow-creatures and 
acknowledged among them as representing definite things. 
And they are handed down from generation to generation. 
This is an important theory of the system. In this 
connection all cognitions are empirical on the one hand, 
and some of them are innate on the other. But there is 
no entirely transcendent cognition. Our concepts, which 
appear to be inborn, presuppose the experiences of former 
generations. The Veda, which is looked upon by the 
Miiiiahisa as revelation, comes from the experiences of 
ancient sages (n?i) and is consequently called buddhi- 
pELrva. The authority of the Veda is just the same as 
that of some of our concepts which are authoritative in 
daily life. And what is stated in the Veda has a corre- 
sponding entity, just as our concept has it. From the 
empirical standpoint comes the dogma that, where there 
is cognition, there is naturally the corresponding entity. 

The definition of perception in the treatise is a general 
one. “ The sensory representation ” corresponds to the 
first impression, including the analysed concepts.^ 
“ Appreciable substances ” corresponds to “ ancka-dravya- 
sainavayat rupa-vifesac ca (rfum-upalabdhih)”,® and is from 
ternary atomic compounds upwards. ‘‘ Colour and so on, 
residing in appreciable substances,” is artha, one of 

^ In the Nyaj^a the first stage of i)erception is regarded as the only 
perception. N.S,, “ indriya-artha-sannikarsa-utpannam jilfinain avy- 
apade4yam avyabhicari vyavasaya-atmakam pratyaksam” (1, 1, 4). If 
perception is airyapadeSya, the second sort cannot be a sort of perception. 
The second sort of perception relates to upamdna and sahda. And the 
establishment of upamdna and a part of Sahda depends upon the theory 
that concepts and the corresponding objects have no connection (2, 1, 55). 

« See Pr, Bh,, p. 186. 

® V.8, 4, 1, 8, “Perception of colour is consequent on inhesion of 
substances more than one, and on particularity of colour.” N.S. 3, 1, 36 
is exactly the same as this. 
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the four factors of perception (artha, indriya, dtman, 
and manas), and is explained by the commentators thus : 
the perception of colour, etc., supposes a substance, but 
the perception oE sound does not suppose it. “ Sense- 
organs and so on*’ includes self and mind. Cf. N,S. 
2, 1, 20-5. 

Inference takes place when the analysed cognition is 
active for immediate experiences or other indirect cog- 
nitions. Inference is divided into two sorts, usually 
laingika (3, 1, 9-17 ; 9, 2, 1-5 ; and 1, 2, 1-2 ; 2, 1,8; 
2, 1, 24-7 ; 2, 2, 1) and cLn^a-siddha-darsana (9, 2, 13). 
The latter is mentioned in Pr. Bh,} but our treatise does 
not allude to it. 

Pr. BIl fully discusses inference, but it deviates from 
F.£i. and accepts the theory of Dig-naga. In the treatise 
inference is of two kinds; the first kind corresponds to 
2, 1, 8, and the second to 3, 1, 9-17 ; 9, 2, 1-5. 

V.S. says that “ having horns, a hump, a tail hairy at 
the extremity, and a dewlap is the visible mark of being 
an ox **.^ This is similar to ivpavidna in NB. with a slight 
difference. Upamdna is defined thus, “analogy is the 
instrument (in the ascertaining) of that which is to be 
ascertained through its similarity to something (previously) 
well known.** ^ For instance, a man wlio has been told 
that the gavaya (Bos gavceits) is like a cow, sees an 
animal like a cow. Having recollected what he had 
heard, he concludes that “ this animal is a gavaya **. In 
this case a gavaya had not yet been experienced in fact, 
and exists vaguely in his concept. The reasoning is, 
therefore, that between two similar things. But in the 
case of V.S. 2, 1, 8 the inferred object is only one, and 
had been actually known. The reasoning is essentially 

» pp. 258-9. 

® 2, 1, 8, “ visanl kakudvan prante-baladhih sasnfivan iti gotvo drs^m 
lingam.” 

® 1, 1, 0, “ prasiddha-sadharmyat sadhya-sadhanam upaxnfiuani.” 
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from some parts, which can be seen, to the wliole. The 
process of the reasoning is : first, one sees the characteristic 
parts, i.e. the mark (lihga\ tlien he recollects the object, 
which has the parts, and the connection of the parts with 
the object. The contact of self with mind is naturally 
present through the process. Finally he concludes that 
that is the object, although not all the parts of it are 
perceivable at the time. This reasoning is also applied 
to that from one thing to another of the same class. The 
definition is perhaps more appropriate to the latter case. 

The second kind of inference is more logical and im- 
portant. It is the reasoning from one thing (artha-aniara) 
to another {artha-antara). 

V.S, says, “ asya idaiti karyaih karanam samyogi virodhi 
samavayi ca-iti laingikaiii,’* ^ '' saihyogi samavayy-ekartha- 
samaviiyi virodhi ca,'' and “asya idaih karya-karana- 
sambandhas ca avayavad bhavati Idam kdryam, 
karanam, etc., arc the conclusions of the reasoning and 
technically called ''pratijnd (thesis)'’ in and aaya 

indicates “ lietu (the reason) ”, which is synonymous with 
apadeki, lihga, iwamana, and karana in V,S.^ 

Idam kdryam is reasoning from cause to effect, 
e.g., “ from existence of the cause is existence of the 
efiect,” and “ from non-existence of cause is non-existence 
of effect 

Idaiii karanam is reasoning trom effect to cause, 
e.g., “ the effect of a cause is the mark of the existence 

^ 9, 2, 1, “ Inferential cognition is that one thing is the effect or 
cause of, conjunct with, repugnant to, or inherent in, another.” The 
Gaiuira-kdnta-hhCisya remarks, eka-artha-samavayi ca-iti ca-arthali.” 

^ 3, 1, 9, “The conjunct, the inherent, the inherent in one [and the 
same] thing, and the contradictory (are means of proof),” and 9, 2, 2, 
“ That one thing belongs to another, the connexion of cause and effect, 
arises from a portion.” Vatsyayana, commenting on N,S. 3, 2, 44, 
quotes V,8, 3, 1, 9, and gives examples for each case. The example of 
virodhi is the quotation of V,S. 3, 1, 12, 

® 9, 2, 4. 

4, 1, 3, “ karana- bha vat karya-bhavah,*’ and 1, 2, 1, “ karana- 
abhavat kary a-abha vali . ” 
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of the cause,’* and an attribute of an effect is observed 
to be preceded by an attribute of tlie cause 

Idaoh samyogi and samavdyi are reasoning from 
samyulda and samaveta to sariiyogin and samavdyin, 
e.g. (the cognition) of that which possesses conjunction 
(results from knowledge of the conjunct, e.g.) from a staff ; 
and (the cognition) of that which possesses inlicsion 
(results) from the particular mark.^ 

Idam elca-artha-samavdyi is reasoning from one thing 
to another, both of which reside in the same substance, 
e.g. one effect is (a mark of the existence) of another 
effect.* 

The before-mentioned five sorts are altogether affirmative 
and correspond to Barbara in the Aristotelian logic. 

Idam virodhi is reasoning between two contradictory 
things. This is explained as ‘‘ a non-existent contradictory 
(is a mark) of the existent”, "that which is actual (is 

^ 4, 1,2, “fcasyakaryariiliugarii,” and 2, 1, 24, “karana-guna-purvakali 
kfirya-guiio dra^li.” See 1, 2, 2, **na tu karya-abliavat karana- 
abhavah.** 

According to the rule of logic the sfUra 4, 1 , .S seems to be contradictory 
to sty7'aft 1, 2, 1 ; 1, 2, 2 ; 2, 1, 24, and 4, 1, 2. The rule tells us, if 
“ karana-bhavat krirya-bhavah ” is correct, only “ kaiya-abhavat karairn- 
abhavah ” can 'logically be inferred, while “ karana-abhavat karj^a- 
abhavali” and “karya-bhavat karana-bhavali (i.e. tasya karyaih lihgarii) 
are not logically correct. The reason is that “ the necessary relations 
between the antecedent and the consequence in a hypothetical proposition 
are only twofold : from affirmation of the antecedent to aihrmation 
of the consequence, and from negation of the consequence to negation of 
the antecedent. The former is the express meaning of the proposition ; 
accordingly the latter is the only logically possible reasoning. The 
other two ways, from negation of the antecedent to negation of the 
consequence, and from affirmation of the consequence to affirmation of 
the antecedent, are not logically valid ”. But 4, 1, 3 is stated from the 
standpoint of fact (i.e. Realgrund), while the other four siUras are from 
the standpoint of reasoning (i.e. Erkenntnissgrund). In the former 
case the cause is the first principle in producing effects, but in the 
latter case the cause is the last princii)lc to be known by us. Con- 
sequently they are not contradictory to each other ; they are stated from 
different points of view. Such is an usual case in V.S. 

2 7, 2, 19, “samyogino damlat samavayino visesac ca.’* 

® 3, 1, 10, “karyam karya-antarasya.” 
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a mark) o£ that which is not actual,” and' “ that which 
is actual (is a mark of sometliing repugnant) which is 
actuar*.' And in 2, 1, 25-6 ; 10, 1, 2-6. This is a negative 
case and corresponds to Ceaare, 

Idam karyam, etc., are in relation to asya ; conse- 
quently these six sorts represent the cases and conditions 
of hetu, 

Idam karyam is the same as the first explanation of 
imrvavat in the Nydya-hhdaya; idam kdranam is the 
same as the first explanation of hsavat, and idam 
samavdyi is the same as sdmdnyato drata in the second 
explanation. Sdmdnyato drsta in the first explanation 
and purvavat in the second explanation sometimes agree 
with idam kdryam and Icdranam, and sometimes with 
idam samavdyi} Idam virodhi has an equivalent in 
N,S, 1, 1, 35 and 37, while idam samyogi and ekdrtha- 
samavdyi are not clearly stated in N.S. 

Sesavat in the second explanation of Vatsyayana is 
a special case of idaiii virodhi. This is used in V.S. 2, 1, 
25-7 and N.S. 3, 2, 42. Pr. Bh. uses this mode of proof 
thrice,^ but in the latter three works it is named pariiesa. 
V.S. 2, 2, 1, is also a case of this sesavat, and is the method 
of residue in Mill’s terminology. 

Indian logic in general is not pure reasoning or inference, 
but is proof and accordingly mothodologic«al. In V.S. as 
well as N.S. the reasoning is also proof. The proof in the 
former is more conceptual than in the latter, and seems to 
be more advanced. 

Asya idamJvaryani, etc., contam two or three important 
relations. Idam is the subject of the pratijhd {dharmin, 
anumeya, viiesya), and kdryam, etc., are the predicate.s 
(dharma, lingin, vydpaka, viiesa, gamya).^ Asya indicate 

1 3, 1, 11, “virodhy-abhatam bliutasya”; 3, 1, 12, “bhutamabhutasya” ; 
and 3, 1, 13, “bhuto bhutasya.” 

® See the Introduction. 3 pp 55 ^ 59 ^ 288. 

* Sloka-vdrttika, Anumana-paricdicda, si. 2-16. 
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heixb (Liiiga, vydpya, gamaka). Tlie relation between 
vydpya and vydpaka is called vydpti, and is exhibited 
in the uddharaim (or drsidnta). Therefore, vydpti is 
the condition between the subject and the predicate in 
the uddharana (the major premiss). And vydpti in the 
case of idam virodhi is called vyatireka-vydpti, while 
that in the other five cases is anvaya-vydpti. These 
names are given by later writers, but the essence is found 
in V.S , ; it seems to be strange to 

The relation between linga and anumeya is also not 
known to but it is an important factor in Dig-miga's 
logic, which is followed by Pr, Bh,, Siddha-seiia, Kumarila, 
and Prabha-kara.^ This relation is the condition between 
the subject and the predicate of the hctxi in the form of 
a proposition (the minor premiss). There are contained 
here the essential conditions of hetti, i.e. the tri-rupadinga 
of hetii. The tvi~rup>adiiiga consists of the relation 
between liiiga and anumeya, and of the anvaya-vydpti 
and the vyatirelca-vydptL See Pr. Bh., p. 200 (a traditional 
verse) and p. 204. 

“ Any invisible objects ** in the treatise means that the 
inferred objects are not necessarily seen, and shows that 
the second sort of inference is more conceptual than tlie 
first sort. “The cause of them” corresponds to idam 
Icdryarii, “ the effect of them” to idam kdranam, “a thing 
conjunct with tliem ” to idam samyogi, “ a thing inherent 
ifx the same object ” to idarii ekdrtha-samavdyi, and 
“ a thing contradictory to them ” to idaiii virodhi, Idam 
samavdyi is probably included in “ a thing inherent in the 
same object ”, or is analogically understood by “ a thing 
conjunct with them ”. Cf. ch. ii, 2, 5 (inference). 

' See Nyaynvatdra (Calcutta, 1909), Sloka-rdi'ttika {anumana-pariccheda), 
Sdatra-dipikd (Pandit, vol. viii, pp. 54 f., 1886), Prakaraya-paiicikd 
(Pandit, vol. i, pp. 44 f.). The PraJbhakara School (pp. 42 flf.) ; cf. Nydya- 
hindti (the second and the third chapters), Nydya-vdritika (noted in the 
Introduction). 
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Kwliei-ci explains: “the first sort is reasoning in 
wliicli the major term, i.e. the predicate of the pratijndy 
is ascertained by seeing an uncontradictory propert^^ 
e.g. fire is proved by seeing smoke. The second sort is 
tliat in which the major term is concluded from seeing a 
contradictory property, e.g. the breaking of ricc-plants is 
inferred from seeing hail, and hail is proved by seeing 
the breaking of rice-plants.” The explanation 2)robably 
depends upon ch. ii, 2, 5, but “ an uncontradictory 
property ” as the explanation of “ a common property ” 
is too wide, and “ a contradictory property ” is too 
narrow and cannot properly explain the second sort. 

Candra-kanta differently explains the reasoning in F./S'. , 
and classifies it under two sorts, viSesato drsla and 
sCwidnyato drsfa} But the classification is not sufficiently 
comprehensive. 

As for fallacies, F.aS^. mentions them in 3, 1, 15-17 and 
3, 1, 1-8,* but the treatise does not allude to them. 

Pleasure and Pain (p. 97) 

F.>S'. says, “ista-anis^-ktirana-visesad virodhac ca mithah 
sukha-duhkhayor artha-antara-bhavah,” ^ and Pr. Bh. 
defines them “anugraha-laksanam sukliam”and “upaghata- 
laksanaih duhkham Pleasure (suliia) and pain {duhkha) 
are produced by contact of the four factors, just as in 
the production of cognition®; accordingly, F./V. 10, 1, 2-7 
proves that pleasure and pain are something different 
from cognition. Pleasure and pain belong to emotion, 
while cognition is intellect and effort is volition. 

^ p. 48. 

* See Gaiidra-kdnta-hhdsya. 

® 10, 1, 1, “ Inasmuch as the causes of the desirable and the undesirable 
are different and opposed, the relation of pleasure and pain is that of 
reciprocally different objects.” 

* pp. 259-60, “ The characteristic of pleasure is satisfaction ” and “ the 
characteristic of pain is suffering”. 

« 5, 2, 15. 
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Desire and Aversion (p. 97) 

Desire (icchd) and aversion (dvesa) arise from pleasure 
and pain, and through adrsfa or jdti-vUesa (particularity 
of race).^ They are derivative ; pleasure and pain are 
passive, while desire and aversion, caused by pleasure 
and pain, are active. Consequently, desire and aversion 
cause transmigration. Pr, Bh. defines them, ‘‘svarthaiii 
pararthaiii va *prapta-prarthana-iccha” and “prajvalana- 
atmako dvesali, yasmin sati prajvalitam iva-atmanaih 
many ate sa dvesah*’.“ 

Effort (p. 97) 

F.S. does not define effort {prayatna), but effort is the 
cause of actions physical and mental. In some cases 
effort is produced unconsciously. Pr. Bh, divides it into 
two jlvana-pdrvaha (unconscious) and icclul-dvesa- 
pdrvaha (conscious).^ Kwhei-ci explains, ‘'where there 
occurs an action to do something, there is a volition 
(utsdha) preceding the action. This is effort.” The 
definition in this passage does not clearly mention the 
unconscious effort, but the next chapter alludes to it. 

The before - mentioned seventeen attributes are 
enumerated in V.S. as attributes, and the last six are 
the special attributes of self not common to any other 
substijinces. , 

Gravity (pp. 97-8) 

The following seven attributes are added by Pr. Bh. to 
the seventeen. Gravity {gnrutva) is mentioned in Pr. Bh. 
as “ jala-bhumyoh patana-kanna-karanaih This agrees 

1 6, 2, 10-13. 

~ pp. 261-2, ** Desire is the wishing for something not obtained, either 
for one’s own sake or for the sake of another,” and ** Aversion is of the 
nature of heart-burning or irritation. It is the feeling that makes one 
think himself burning or being irritated” (Gahga-natha Jha’s trans- 
lation). 

3 p. 263. 

* p. 263, “ (Gravity is) the cause of the action falling of water and 
earth. ” 

M 
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with VX 5, 1, 7 ; 5, 1, 18 ; 6, 2, 3. But V,S. 1, 1, 29 
ascribes to gravity causation of tlie action throwing 
upwards. Pr. Bit. follows this autra in the explanation 
of the action; but our treatise does not mention it. 
Gravity is, if there is no impression (saiiiskdra) and con- 
junction, the cause of falling down ; accordingly, gravity 
can be the absolute cause (anapekaa - Icdrana) of con- 
junction and disjunction. This is contradictory to the 
essential nature of attributes (1, 1, 16). 

Fluidity and Viscidity (p. 98) 

Pr. Bit. explains, “ dravatva-syandana-karma-karanam, 
tri-dravya-vrtti, tat tu dvividhaiii sariisiddhikam nai- 
mittikafi ca, sariisiddhikaiiiapam viscsa-gunab,naimittikam 
prthivi - tejasol.i samanya-gunah.'' ^ According to V.H. 
fluidity (dravatva) is possessed by water, and the cause 
of flowing {syanda).^ Fluidity exists in butter, lac, wax, 
tin, lead, iron, silver, and gold, through theii* conjunction 
with firc.^ 

Concerning viscidity (sneha) V.B. says, ‘‘apo dravali 
snigdhah,*’ ^ and there is no further allusion to it. P?\ Bit. 
defines it “ sneho 'parii visesa-gunali sariigraha-mrjadi- 
lietuh The definitions in our treatise are derived from 
Pr. Bh. But fluidity and viscidity are not attributes in 
the strict sense. 

Imiyression (p. 98) 

Impression {samskdra) in V.S. may be divided into two 
sorts; according to 9, 2, 6-8 and 9, 2, 10, impression is 
a cause of reminiscence (smrti), dreaming (svapna), 

^ p. 264, Fluidity is the cause of the action flowing and exists in the 
three substances. But it is (divided into) two sorts, intrinsic and 
extrinsic. The former is a specific attribute of water, while the latter 
is a common attribute to both eartk and fire.” 

2 2, 1,2; 5,2, 4. 

» 2, 1, 6-7. 

^ 2 , 1 , 2 . 

2 p. 266, ‘‘Viscidity is a specific attribute of water and the cause of 
cohesion, smoothness, etc.” 
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consciousness in dreaming (svapndniika), and imperfect 
knowledge (avidya), while according to 5, 1, 7 ; 5, 1, 18 ; 
and 4, 1, 7, it is produced from tlie first action of things, 
and is the cause of the second action, and so forth. 
Consequently, impression is an impressed energy, physical 
and mental. Pr. Bh. divides it into three sorts,^ impetus 
{vega), mental impression (bhdvand), and elasticity {sthiti- 
sthdpalca)} and says, “ vego miirtimatsu paheasu dravyesu 
nimitta-visesa-apeksat karmano jaj^ate niyata-dik-kriya- 
prabandha - hetuh sparsavad - dravya - saiiiyoga - visesa - 
yirodhi (kvacit karana-guna-purva-krainancna-utpadyate) ; 
bhavaiia-sariijfiakas tv-atma-guno drsta-sruta-anubhutesv- 
arthesu snirti-pratyabhijiiana-hetiir bhavati.” ^ Blulvaiid, 
corresponds to the first sort of impression in F.aS^ 

“The cause of reminiscence*’ is the translation of 
Hmrti-hehi, and “ a particular mental impression ” corre- 
sponds to smrti-pratyahhijndna in Pr. BL, but it is 
literally “ repeated-excrcise-differcnce ” and may be the 
translation of ahhydsa-visem or hhdvand’visesa} “ Pro- 
duced by the impressions of the perceptive and tlie 
inferential knowledge of one substance,” corresponds to 
dr!^ta~sr\ita<tnnhhute}^v-arthef^n. In Pr. Bh. smrti is an 
effect of hlidvand and one of the four sorts of perfect 
knowledge (vidyd)] but in our treatise smrti is not 
included in perfect knowledge. Bmrti is the cause as 
well as the effect of perfect knowledge. 

Impetus is a cause of actions and at the same time an 
effect of actions in F.*S^. 1, I, 20; 1, 1, 30;^ 1, 1, 27.® 
“ The cause of actions,*' or “the cause of activity** is the 

' p. 2G6, “Impetus is produced in the five corporeal substances by an 
action through some causes ; it is the cause of a series of motions 
in a definite direction ; it is counteracted by a certain conjunction of 
tangible substances,” and “what is called mental impression is an 
attribute of self ; it is the cause of the remembrance and recognition 
of things previously seen or lieard or experienced ”. 

2 Cf. p. 156. See Pr. Bh., pp. 156, 266. 

* The sutra of the Candra-kdnta-hhasya. 

® The sutra of the Bhdradvdja-rrtti’hhasya. 
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translation of kriyd~hetu, or it may be that of krti-hetu, 
but krti is more mental than physical.^ “ Impulsion, etc.,” 
is literally “ striking, or throwing, etc.”, and is the transla- 
tion of nodana, and etc.” includes “ abhighdta (impact) ” 
and *'samyukta'8amyoga (conjunction with the conjunct) ”.® 
“ Impetus, or physical energy ” is the equivalent of vega, 
‘‘The corporeal substances” are five: earth, water, fire, 
wind, and mind. “ Has one substance as its substratum ” 
states the essential nature of actions (1, 1, 17). 

Impetus (vega) is dynamic, while elasticity (sthiti- 
sihdixika) is rather static (inertia). The latter is not 
clearly set out in F./S., and even Pr, Bh, does not allude 
to it in other passages ; ® but impetus (seven times) and 
mental impression (bhdvand) (five times) are mentioned® 
in otlier passages. The treatise refers to elasticity in tlie 
explanation of actions. 

Merit and Demerit (p. 98) 

In Pr, Bh, adrsfa lias the same meaning as merit 
(dharma) and demerit (adharma), because the seven 
additional attributes are enumerated as gurxUva, dravatva, 
sneka, saihskdra, adrsta, and sahda,^ In F.>S'. adrsta is 
mentioned in 5,1,15; 5,2,2; 5,2,7; 5,2,13; 5,2,17-18; 
6, 2, 2 ; 6, 2, 1 3. Tlie first four or five sutrasdoHcrihe it as 
an objective force, and the last three treat it as subjective ; 
but even the first four may also be explained subjectively ; 
accordingly, adrsta is considered as the latent energy 
residing in self and the final cause of transmigration, 
because it is stated, “ tad-abhave sarhyoga-abliavo *pradur- 
bhavas ca moksal.i,” ® and tad is undoubtedly adrsfa, 

^ Nydija-hosaf pp. 733-4, 211, 523. Pr. Bh. distinctly calls impetus 
one of kriyd’httm (p. 101). See notes on ch. ii, 2, 9. 

2 5, 2, 1 ; 5, 2, 6. » pp. 95-10‘2. 

^ p. 10, ^‘adr^^-sabdenadharma-adharmayor upasariigrahali” (Nyuya- 
kandali), 

^ 5, 2, 18, ** Where there is non-existence of this (that is, of destiny), 
there is non-existence of conjunction and non-existence of manifestation, 
emancipation.” 
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Adri^ta is very similar to impression (sarhalcdra), which 
as “ tlie cause of reminiscence ” is partly coincident 
with it ; but impression is rather meclianical and mental, 
while adrsta is moral and religious. Adr^ta principally 
means a latent force resulting from the actions in the 
previous life and continuing to exist in the present 
life. This adrsta causes the first action of the natural 
phenomena, as explained in ch. ii, 3. The theory of adrsia 
is very likely to lead to the conclusion that the sphere of 
transmigration is the common result of the individual 
adrnta, and everyone’s body and other personal circum- 
stances are the special results of the individual adrda. 
This is a general idea in Buddhism. 

But adrHa is not the adrf^ta of God in F.aS'. God is 
not mentioned in F.>S., though the Upashdra and the 
Viovti maintain that V,S, acknowledges the existence of 
God. Their explanations will be examined. 

The commentators explain that the sdtras “ samjna- 
karma tv-asmad - visistanaih liiigaiti ” and pratyaksa- 
pravrttatvat sainjua-karmanah ” ^ arC the proof of the 
existence of God. But this is hardly possible, because an 
important discussion like the proof of God should be found 
ill its proper place ; the author of the sdtra discusses the 
proof of self in the wlwle third adhyaya. The two 
sdtras are really the author’s answer to an opponent 
(2, 1, 15-17). The author proves the existence, the 
invisibility, the substantiality, the eternity, and the 
multiplicity of wind in 2, 1, 9-14. Then an opponent 
says, “ vayu-sannikarse pratyaksa-abhavad drstaih lingaih 
na vidyate,” “samanyato drstac ca-aviscsali,” and ‘'tasmad 
agamikaiii’’^. (2, 1, 15-17). The author answers the 

^ 2, 1, 18-19, “ But word and work are the mark of those beings who 
are distinguished from ourselves,” and because words and works are 
known by perception to be produced ”. 

~ Inasmuch as in the contact with wind there is no act of perception, 
there exists (in it) no visible mark,” and “ (even) by general inference it 
is not a particular (substance)”, and “it is therefore proved by revelation 
(the Veda) ”. 
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objections in the two sUtras. The sutras mean that some 
of our concepts have their origin in the perceptions of 
former generations and have been handed down to us. 
And they are the logical ground for the proof of the 
corresponding objects and the criterion of our actions.^ 

The above explanation will be also proved by 3, 2, 4-9. 
The author proves the existence, the substantiality and 
eternity of self in *3, 2, 4-5, and the objections are raised 
in 3, 2, 6-8,2 almost the same words as in 2, 1, 15-17. 
Sutra 3, 2, 9 is the author s answer to the objections, just 
as sutras 2, 1, 18-19 are to sutras 2, 1, 15-17. If sutras 
3, 2, 6-8 are the objections, as the commentators explain, 
sutras 2, 1, 15-17 must be objections, because the words 
and the line of argument are the same; then sutras 
2, 1,. 18-19 must be the answer to them. They cannot be 
the proof of God. And other sutras have no trace of the 
proof of God ; therefore it is concluded that F./S. does 
not acknowledge the existence of God. Pr. Bh. for the 
first time acknowledged “ Brahma sakala-bhuvana-patir 
inahesvarah ” and ‘‘ Brahma sarva - loka - pitamahah 
But this is an influence from a tlieistic system.^ 

Merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma) are mentioned 
in F.S. (6, 2, 3), G, 2, 14-15 ; 9, 2, 9 ; 9, 2, 13, and 1, 1, 1-2 ; 
1, 1, 4. If sutras G, 2, 14-15, ‘‘icaha-dvesa-purvika dharma- 
adharma-pravrttili, tatsariiyogo vibhagah,”® are compared 
with sutra 6, 2, 12, '‘adrstac ca (raga-dvesau, i.e. iccha- 
dvesau),” merit and demerit are seen to be residual 

' Cf. 6, 1, 2 ; 4, 2, 9 ; 4, 2, 11 ; 5, 2, 10 ; 6, 1, 1, etc. See Caiidra- 
kdnta-hhdsya on the mtras. 

3, 2, 6 runs : “ yajna-datta iti sannikarse pratyaksa-abhavad drs^- 
liiigaih na vidyate,” 3, 2, 7 “samauyato drsbac ca-avisesah ”, and 3, 2, 8 
“ tasmad ilgamikah ”. 

* pp. 48^9, and see the beginning and the end of Pr. Bh. 

Sa 2 Jta’paddrthI, paramatma Isvara eka eva. 

Laksandvali, sa (atma) dvividhah Isvara-anisvara-bhedat. 

* Handt, loc. cit., p. 26. 

® “ Tat-sariiyoga” means after all “ saihsara”, and “ tad-vibhaga ” is 
**moki?a”. Cf. the next^a^m, ^'atma-karmasu mokso vvakhvatah.” 
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forces a posteriori. Consequently they are sometimes 
distinguished from adrsta, though the latter is not really 
different from them. 

Sutras 1, 1, 1-2 and 4 say, “now then, we will explain 
(what) dharma (is),” “ dharina is that from which (results) 
attainment of exaltation (ahhyudaya) and of the highest 
good (nihsreyasa)” and “ the highest good (results) from 
knowledge of truth (tattva-jndna), which springs from 
dharina-visesa (and is obtained) by means of the similarity 
and dissimilarity (sadharmya-vaidharmya) of the cate- 
gories ...” Dharma in these sCctras has not the same 
meaning as dharma{-adharma) above stated. The whole 
system of the Vaisesika is included in dharma (1, 1, 1), 
and this dharma is divided into two divisions (dharma- 
visesa) (1, 1, 2). The one (dharma-visesa) is tattva-jndna 
of the six categories, and the other (dharma-v isesa) is the 
religious practices derived from the Veda (6, 1, 1-16 i 
6, 2, 1-9 ; 10, 2, 8-9). The former brings about nihsreyasa 
(= molcsa), as stated in 1, 1, 4, and the latter effects 
ahhyudaya ^ {svarga, or the sukha in svarga),^ as shown 
by siitra 1, 1, 3 {tad-vacanad dmndyasya prdmdnyam = 
10, 2, 9). 

Pr, Bh, fully explains merit and demerit, and trans- 
migration (samsdra) and emancipation {apavarga)? The 
explanation includes all the statements in F.<Si. ; but in 
some points Pr, Bh, is different from V.S, According to 
Bh. transmigration is the result of demerit and the 
activity of merit, while emancipation is the result of 
the cessation of merit. 

The two sorts of merit in the treatise exactly agree 

^ The Upaakdra explains ahhyudaya by tattm-jmina ; but this is not 
correct, as in the comment on 0, 2, 1, tlie commentator admits that 
ahhyudaya is svarga. Otherwise the autras 1, 1, 2-3 ; 6, 2, 1 ; 0, 2, 8-9 ; 
C, 2, 8-9 can hardly be understood. 

® See Frili (quoted in the Upaakdra on 1, 1, 2), Vivrtif Bhdsj/at and 
Bhdradvdja- vrtti-bhdsya. 

3 pp. 272-82. 
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with the activity and the cessation of merit in Pr. BIl, 
but the treatise explains them too concisely. 

Activity” in the treatise is the translation of pravrtti. 
“A desirable body, etc.,” is the result of merit and happy 
conditions in the deva- and the maimsya-loka, “Activity 
destroys one substance by its effect ” is explained by the 
commentators as follows : After a man has got rid of 
the present body and conditions, he can obtain, owing 
to the activity of merit, a happy body and condition in 
the next life. One substance is the body in the present 
life, and its effect is a happy and desirable body in the 
next life. Both are contrary and do not exist at the sdine 
time. Pr, Bh, says, “ dharmah purusa-gunah kartuli 
priya-hita-moksa-hetuliatindriyo *ntya-sukha-samvijhana- 
virodhi ” ^ (this refers to the two sorts of intritypriya-hita 
to pravTtti and molc^a to nivrtti). By the help of the 
commentators and Pr, Bh, the definition in the treatise 
may be understood. Kwhoi-ci explains that “activity is 
the cause 5f obtaining a desirable body, that is, the cause 
o£ an excellent body in the cycle of transmigration ”. 

“ Cessation ” is nivrtti, “ Delight in perfect cognition, 
which is free from attachment ” can be understood by the 
help of Pr. Bh,y “ . . . utpannasya sat-padartha-tattva- 
j fianasya-ajnana-ni.vrttau viraktasya raga-d yesady-abhavat 
taj-jayor dharma-adharmayor anutpattau purva-saiiici- 
tayos ca-upabhogan nirodhe santosa-sukhaiii sarira-pari- 
khedaih (or - paricchedam) ca-utpadya ragadi - nivrttau 
nivrtti-laksanah kevalo dharmah paramartha-darsana-jaiii 
sukhaih krtva nivartate, tada nirodhan nirbijasya-atmanali 
sariradi-nivrttih punar-anutpattau . . . moksa iti.” 

^ pp. 272-82, *‘Merib is an attribute of man (i.e, self) ; it brings about 
to the agent happiness, good, and emancipation ; it is supersensuous ; 
it is destructible by the experiencing of the last item of pleasure.” 

- pp. 281-2, “He obtains (from the teacher) the true knowledge of the six 
categories, which removes his ignorance ; then having acquired thorough 
dispassibn he becomes free from all affections, aversions, and other such- 
like feelings ; and the absence of these puts a stop to the production of 
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As for demerit Pr. Bh, says, “ adharmo *py-atma-gunal.i 
kartur ahita-pratyavaya-betur atindriyo 'ntya-duhkha- 
saiiivijilana-virodhi,” and “ prakrstad adharmat svalpa- 
dharma - salii tat preta - tiryagyoni - s thanes v - ani sta-^arira - 
indriya-visaya-duhkhadibhir yogo bhavati 

It will be seen that merit and demerit cannot properly 
be attributes in the strict sense. 

According to V.S, the present life in the cycle of 
transmigration is the result of adr^ta. Pleasure and 
pain are produced by contact of self with mind, 
sense-organs, and objects (5, 2, 15). Pleasure and pain 
cause desire and aversion ; desire and aversion impress 
merit and demerit on self: and this merit and demerit 
are adri^ta for the next life (6, 2, 10-16). Among self, 
mind, sense-organs, and objects the two last are neutral, 
and self is one and all-pervading in its real nature. Mind 
plays the principal part in the production of cognition, 
reminiscence, dreaming, and consciousness in dreaming, 
and especially of pleasure and pain. Consequently, for 
the attainment of emancipation it is necessary to restrain 
the mind. Restraint of mind is succeeded by yoga, 
which is defined : “ Absence of action in mind reposing 
in self ; non*-existence of pain in the body — this is 


any merit or demerit ; the merit and demerit of his previous lives being 
exhausted by hi^ experiences of pleasures and pains, and all affections, 
etc., having ceased, all his actions henceforth are only such as arc of the 
nature of pure merit, tending towards cessation ; and these actions 
produce in him the happiness of contentment and the disregard for the 
body ; and, having brought about happiness due to the vision of the 
highest truth, this merit also disappears, the self becomes seedless, and 
the present body falling off it takes no other bodies, and this cessation 
of equipment with bodies and so forth . . . constitutes what is called 
emancipation (Cxahga-natha Jha"s translation). 

^ pp. 280-1 y Demerit is an attribute of self ; it brings about to the 
agent unhappiness and unpleasantness ; it is supersensuous : it is 
destroyed by the experiencing of the last item of pain,” and “pronounced 
demerit, accompanied by a slight touch of merit, brings about the 
combination (of the self) with undesirable body, sense-organs, objects 
and pains in the world of ghosts and animals ”. 
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yoga'*^ By practising yoga adrsta, which causes the 
egress and ingress of mind from, and into, bodies, etc., 
can be extinguished (5, 2, 17). After that the conjunction 
with new bodies is stopped, and a new life never takes 
place. This is emancipation (5, 2, 18 ; 6, 2, 16). Pr, lih. 
calls emancipation ‘‘ dagdha-indhana-analavad upasaina 
which is the well-known expression for the Buddhist 
Nirvana. 

Sound (p. 98) 

Sound (Sahda) is here treated like the other four 
attributes, colour, etc. In F.fii. sahda has three meanings, 
but in this passage it relates to the first sort. Pr, Bit. 
divides it into two sorts, varna-laJcsami and dhvani- 
lakmna (= avarna-laksana), and calls it “momentary 
(ksanilca), like all the attributes of self*’.® 

V.S. states that sound is not an attribute of things 
which possess touch, nor of self, nor of mind, but is the 
mark of the existence of ether, and is perceived by the ear 
(srotra-grahana) ; it is an attribute. Though the author 
of V.S. clearly states that sound is an attribute, he does 
not enumerate it among the seventeen attributes, because 
sound has a special quality, w'hich will be described in the 
notes on ch. ii. 

Section 4}.— Action (pp. 98-9) 

The definition of action has been quoted in the notes on 
ch. i, 1, 1. V.S. says further that action is the common 
cause of conjunction, disjunction, and impetus (1, 1, 20), 
but it can never be the cause of substances and actions 
(1, 1, 21; 1, 1, 31), nor the eftect of actions (1, 1, 24 ; 
1, 1, 31). Pr. Bh. explains it in detail and calls it 
momentary (Icmnika).^ 

^ 5, 2,16, *‘tad-anat’ambhaatma-sthe manasisarirasyadulikha-abbdvah 
sa yogah. ” 

2 p. 282. 

» pp. 287-8. 

* pp. 11, 290 ff. 
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The Action throwing upwards (p. 99) 

In the Chinese translation the action throwing upwards 
is literally “ the action taking off, or separating and 
does not clearly represent uthsepana. Tlie express 
meaning of the definition is that this sort of action is 
the cause of separation of a thing, formerly conjoined 
with a certain place, from that place. The author or 
the Chinese translator understood it by “ taking up 
something with the hands’*. 

F.aS. says that the action throwing upwards is the 
effect of gravity, effort, and impression/ and casting 
upward {udasana) results from a particular impulsion.- 
Effort is an essential factor in the action throwing 
upwards. 

Fr, Bh. clearly defines it “ sarira-avayavesu tat-sam- 
bandhesu ca yad urdhva-bhagbhih pradesail.i saiiiyoga- 
karanam adho-bhagbhis ca pradesail.i vibhaga-karanaui 
karma- utpady ate gurutva-prayatna-samyogebhyas tad 
utksepanam 

llie Action throwing downwards (p. 99) 

The action throwing downwards is also literally “the 
action throwing off, or conjoining ”, which does not 
distinctly ref)resent avaksepami. Things, being thrown 
off by the hands, conjoin with their former place. This 
sort of action is contrary to the first sort;* but the 
definition is not accurate, so that “ the action taking off” 
sometimes corresponds to avalcsepana and “ the action 
throwing off” to utJcsej)amt, But the two sorts of action, 

' 1, 1, 29; cf. 5, 1, 1-6. 

= 5, 1, 10. 

® p. 291, “ The action throwing upwards is that which brings about the 
conjunction of the parts of body, and things in contact with these i)arts, 
with points of space above them, and also the disjunction of these from 
those below them ; this action is produced by gravity, cttbrt, and 
conjunction.” 

** Cf. Pr. Bh., **tad-viparIta-samyoga-vibhaga- karanam karma- 
avaksepanaiii” (p. 291). 
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together with the action going, are distinguished from the 
following two sorts on account of residing in atoms. 
“Etc.” in both definitions includes binary atomic compounds, 
etc., and other corporeal substances. 

F.£i. says that falling (patana) results from gravity, 
when conjunction or impression is absent.^ But this 
falling is not exactly the same action as avaksepana, 
which is not specially explained in V,S. and Pr, Bh, 

The Actions contracting, expanding, and going (p. 99) 

The actions contracting (dJmhcana) and expanding 
(prasdrana) ave understood when we contract and expand 
the hands. “ A thing (regarded as) fixed in the near 
end, or thing connected at the near end” presupposes 
large and long substances, i.e. substances from ternary 
atomic compounds upwards. Accordingly, these actions 
do not take place in atoms and binary atomic compounds. 

By applying these actions to trees, etc., inertia is 
explained. Elasticity (sthiti-sthd 2 )aka) in Pr, Bh. is one 
of the causes of these actions, 

V.B. does not distinctly mention these actions, but 
Pr, Bh, defines them, “ rjuiio dravyasya-agra-avayavanam 
tad-desair vibhagali samyogas ca mula-pradesair yena 
karmana-avayavi kutilah saihjayate tad akuncanaiii,” - 
and “ tad-viparyayena samyoga-vibhaga-utpattau yena 
karmana-avayavi rjul.i sampadyate tat prasaranaih ”. 

As for the action going (gamana), Kwhei-ci remarks 
that “ the action going is the cause of the conjoining and 
disjoining (in succession) of corporeal substances”. The 
action going resides in atoms and other large and long 
substances as well. 

* 5, 1, 7; 5, 1, 18 f. ; 5, 1, 8 f. 

pp. 201-2, “ The action contracting is the action by which a straight 
substance becomes curved by reason of its particles at the further end 
becoming disjoined from that place and coming in contact with the place 
near the base,” and **the action expanding is the action whereby the 
substance becomes straightened by reason of the bringing about of 
conjunction, disjunction in directions opposed to the aforesaid 
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V,S, says that upward or sideward motion {urdhva- or 
tiryag-gamana) results from a particular impulsion, which 
is produced by a particular effort ; ^ but Pr. Bh, clearly 
defines it “ yad aniyata-dik-prade^a-saiiiyoga-vibhaga- 
karanaih tad gamanaiii'*.^ 

V.S, explains the actions in bodies and their members, 
and in things in nature ; ^ this part of the siitra exhibits 
a characteristic of the system as a natural philosophy 
of ancient India. Pr. Bh. also explains 8at-j)ratyaya-, 
asat-pratyaya^, and apratyaya-karma* and generally 
agrees with V.S, Some of tliese explanations are stated 
in the treatise (ch. ii, 3). 

The above three categories in dependence upon one 
another explain all objects as they actually are. The three 
categories have two aspects, as principles of classification 
and as principles of analytical observation. In the latter 
aspect they are further analysed into causes and effects, 
and into eternal and non-eternal, except actions, which are 
always non-eternal, while in the former aspect they are 
the names of the three classes of things, and include things 
in all the states, causes, and effects, etc. ; consequently, 
they are characterized as follows : “ existence, non-eternity, 
inhesion hi substance, effect, cause, and possession of uni- 
versality and particularity are the common (characteristics) 
of substances, attributes, and actions.'' ® 

Sections 5-6. — Universality and Particularity 
(pp. 99-100) 

V.S. says, “ samanya - visesa iti buddhy - apeksaih." ® 
Buddhy-ai^elcsa has not the idealistic meaning in the 

1 5, 1, 8-10. 

^ p. 292, ‘‘ The action going is that which is the cause of conjunctions 
and disjunctions with and from points of space in any direction.” 

« 5, 1, 1-0, 2, 21. * pp. 297-309. 

® 1, 1, 8, “ sad anityarii dravya vat kar 3 »arii karanarii samanya- viwesavad 
iti dravya-guiia-karmanam avisesah.” Cf. ROer, Vaisesika autra, ZDMCl., 
vol. xxii, p. 320. 

® 1, 2, 3, “ Universality and particularity both depend upon intellection. ’ 
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epistemological sense, that is, universality and particularity 
are not, as some idealists hold, the mere forms of idea, but 
they each have reality, like the other categories. The 
meaning of the sutra is that universality and particularity 
are relative and not absolute. For instance, substance- 
ness, attribute-ness, action-ness, earth-ness, colour-ness, 
throwing-upwards-ness, pot-ness, and so on, are sometimes 
included in universality and sometimes in particularity. 
The highest universality is existence and only one, while 
the lowest particularity is the ultimate particulars (or the 
final species) and more than one.^ The former corresponds 
to the “ category ” in the classification of concepts in logic, 
and the latter to individual or single concepts. There are 
many relative universalities and particularities, which 
correspond to genera and species, intervening between the 
two extremes. 

Pr, Bh,j as stated in the Introduction, divides universality 
into two sorts, the highest universality and the lower 
universality. The former contains existence only, while 
the latter includes relative universalities and particularities, 
that is, substaiice-ness down to pot-ness. The highest 
universality is universality proper, and the lower is 
sometimes called particularity.^ 

Particularity is “nitya-dravya-vrttayo ’ntya vi^esali 
(the ultimate particularities which exist in the eternal 
substances)”, and includes atoms, ether, time, space, self, 
and mind. 

“ Universality ” in the treatise is exactly the same as 
the highest universality in Pr. Bh., sometimes simply 
called existence. In ch. ii the term universality is omitted 
and existence is used. Consequently, the word, excludes 
the lower universality, which is a distinct category, called 
in the treatise universality-particularity ( = common-ness). 

' 1, 2, 4-7. 

^ pp. 11, 311. V.S. 1, 2, 4, ** bhavo ’nuvrtter eva hetutvat samanyam 
eva. ” Samanyam eua might have been understood as tdmanya proper, 
or itself. 
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Universality is the common cause of the recognitions 
with respect to the first three categories that they are 
existent. ‘‘Perceived by all the sense-organs” exactly 
agrees with V.8, 4, 1, 13 ^ and Pr, Bh, p. 187. 

The historical development of universality and particu- 
larity has been discussed. In Chinese translations the 
lower universality is not classified under universality. 
If the categories are only six and universality is really 
the highest universality, the lower universality is naturally 
a part of particularity. Consequently, particularity is 
called universality-particularity. On the other hand, if 
universality is confined to existence only, particularity 
also claims to be confined to the ultimate particulars. 
Hence the lower universality has no place in the two 
categories, so that it must have a distinct category. 

“Particularity” in the treatise exactly corresponds to 
the particularity in Pr. /i/t. “ Which exists in substances 

only ” is literally “ which always exists in substances ” 
and is parallel to nitya-dravya-vrtti ; but in Chinese it 
is not at all possible to read “ which exists in the eternal 
substances ”. Consequently, the definition may suggest at 
first sight that the category particularity in the treatise 
includes all substances whatsoever ; but ch. ii (1, 2) asserts 
that one of the common characteristics of the nine 
substances, as causes, is that they each have particularity. 
Particularity exists, therefore, in atoms, ether, time, space, 
self, and mind. Each of the four atoms is plural in 
number, so that particularity is innumerable. 

yivaditya in his Sapta^imdarthl says, “ visesas tu 
yavan-iiitya-dravya-vrttitvad ananta eva.” ^ 

“ The cause of the intellection of excluding others and 
determining the one ” ^ is explained by Kwhei-ci : “ the 

' 4, 1, 13, “etenagiinatve bhave casarva-indriyam jnanam vyakhyatam. ” 
^ p. 12. As atoms are innumerable, their particularity must have 
universality in some degree. 

* Pr, Bh,, ** atyanta-yyavrtti-buddhi-hetavah ” (pp. 13, 321). 
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cause of excluding attributes, etc., and determining tliat 
the one is a substance different from attributes, etc. ” ; but 
the explanation is not acceptable. Cf. ch. ii, 6, and the 
notes on that section. The other details will be stated in 
the notes on ch. i, 10. 

Section 7 . — Inherence (p. 100) 

V.S. defines inherence (samavdya) “ iha-idain iti yatah 
karya-karanayoh sa samavayal.i”,^ and, again, “niskrij^anarh 
samavayah karinabhyo nisiddhah**.- 

Pr, Bh. defines it “ ayuta-siddhanam adhary-adhara-bhu- 
tanarii yal.i saiiibandha iha-pratyaya-hetuh sa samavayah”.-^ 
Aynta-siddha is the essential condition of inherence, by 
which inherence is distinguished from conjunction. This 
definition has a relation to V,S, “ yuta-siddhy-abhavat 
karya-karanayoh samyoga-vibhagau na vidyete*'.^ Kdrya- 
kdranayoh in V.S, (7, 2, 26) principally refers to the 
spatial causality between substances and their attributes 
and actions, and is replaced by “ ayuta-siddhanam adhary- 
adhara-bhutanam sambandhe ” in Pr. Bh. 

The definition in the treatise comes from Pr. Bh. 
“Substances, etc,*' includes, according to Pr. Bh„^ attri- 
butes, actions, universality, and particularity; but in the 
treatise it includes the eight categories other than 
inherence itself and the tenth category non-cxistence. 
“ With respect to the inseparable connexion ” corresponds 
to “ ayuta-siddlianarh . . . sambandhe”. “Its reality is 

^ 7, 2, 26, “That is inherence by virtue of which it may be said of 
cause and effect that the one is in tlie other.” 

^ 6, 2, 23, “ The inherence of things inactive (i.e. attributes and 
actions) is excluded from actions.” 

® pp. 12, 324, “Inherence is the cause of the notion (that the one) 
is here (in the other) in the relationship subsisting among things that 
are inseparable, standing to one another in the character of the container 
and the contained.” 

^ 7, 2, 13, “ Inasmuch as there is non existence of unconnected ness, 
there is no conjunction and disjunction of an effect and its cause.” 

® p. 324. 
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one ” has the same meaning as F./S. “ tattvaih bhavena ” ^ 
and as iV. Bit, “ na ca saihyogavan nanatvaiii bhavaval 
lihsja-avi^esad vi^esa-linora-abhavac ca tasmad bhavavat 
sarvatra-ekah samavaya iti ® 

According to the commentators’ reading the definition 
is to be translated by “the category inherence is that whicli 
makes substances, etc., inseparable and connected, and the 
cause of the recognition (with respect to them) that (the 
one) is here (in the other) Kwhei-ci explains that “ it 
makes substances, attributes, and actions inseparable and 
connected with one another ” ; and the commentators 
explain that “ it makes separated things inseparable and 
connected ”, or, strangely, “ it makes substances inseparable 
and connected, so that substances produce efiects.” 

Inherence consists in ayteta-siddha-hhutatua and can 
never make separated things inseparable and connected 
with one another ; that is to say, the inseparable connexion 
in things is not produced anew by inherence, and inherence 
has no productiveness at all, but is the intimate connexion 
in the inseparably connected things. If the definition should 
be understood as the commentators explain it, the idea of 
inherence in the treatise would be quite different from 
F.>V. and Pr. Bh,, and would not be consistent with the 
general mode of thinking in the Vaisesika. And inherence 
would not be distinguished from conjunction, so that it 
would not be a distinct category. 

The Vaisesika classifies objects and analyses them into 
effects and causes, the latter of which are eternal and 
not produced from others.^ Even in substances as causes 
there are attributes and actions residing. If these 
causes could be produced from certain final causes, which 

^ 7, 2, 28, “Its reality (is explained) by existence” (see 1, 2, 17). 

2 p. 326, “Inherence has no diversity such as conjunction has, and 
because of the non-particularity of the mark and of the non-existence 
of a particular mark therein like existence there is only one in every 
place, as in the case of existence ” (see V.S, 1, 2, 17). 

® V,S. 4, 1, 1, “sad akaranavan nityaiii.” 
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have no attributes and actions, they would be made 
inseparable and connected by the force of inherence with 
other substances, attributes, and actions in the course of 
being produced. But inherence is eternal and always 
resides in substances. Besides, inherence, like the other 
categories, originally came from the conceptual analysis 
of things, and was considered, from the realistic standpoint 
of the system, as really existing in the objective world. 
Therefore, inherence, like the other categories, has its 
origin in abstraction, and has not existence before 
substances, however independent it is of the latter. 

Consequently, the commentators* reading must be 
understood as follows : “ That substances, etc., are 

inseparable and connected with one another is possible 
by virtue of inherence, or that substances, etc., are 
inseparable and connected is nothing but inherence.** 

Sections 8-9 . — Potentiality and Non-potentiality (p. 100) 

According to the first three categories liave 

productive faculties, although attributes and actions are 
inactive. 

(1) One substance originates a substance, attributes, 
actions, and substances, and (2) many substances originate 
another substance of the same class.^ (3) One attribute 
originates ^Jubstanccs, attributes, and actions, and (4) many 
attributes also originate substances, attributes, and actions.^ 
And (5) one action originates attributes, and (6) many 
actions originate attributes®; but action never originates 
any substance or any action. • 

In the definition of the treatise salcti (jjotentiality) 
is rendered by “ having potentiality or faculty ** ; but 
the text of the Bodleian Library has “ potentiality ** in 
ch. i, 1. This is a better translation, because “having 

1 1, 1, 9-10; 1, 1, 23 ; 1, 1, 18 ; 1, 1, 25. 

2 1, 1, 9-10; 1, 1, 27-9; 1, 1, 19. 

» 1,1,30; 1,1,20. Cf. 1,1,11; 1,1,21-2; 1,1,24; 1,1,26; 1,1,31. 
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potentiality'* might seem to suggest that the original 
Sanskrt may have been aa-iakti or something like that. 
But even that text has “ having potentiality " in all other 
passages, and the texts of the other editions always have 
‘‘having potentiality”. “Having” is added so as to use 
two characters, in order to make a parallel to the next 
category “ non-potentiality ”. “ Having potentiality ” has, 
of course, the same meaning as “potentiality”. 

“Co-operatively” in the definition means both “co- 
operatively among substances, or among attributes, or 
among actions” and “co-operatively among substances, 
attributes, and actions”. The former case can easily be 
understood from the above summary (2, 4, 6) of V,S, 
However inactive attributes and actions are in their 
nature, they always reside in substances. In this sense 
they are regarded as co-operative with substances. 

“Independently” is literally “ without becoming one”, 
and Kwhei-ci explains it as “ separately ” and “ not co- 
operatively ”. This is the case in 1, 3, and 5. 

That the author uses the expressions “co-operatively” 
and “independently ” evidently shows that he has thought 
out the category directly from Therefore he secm.s 

not to have been influenced by the llimaihsakas. 

Non - potentiality is not mentioned in other works. 
It is the negative or excluding aspect of potentiality. 
The inclusion of the category has been suggested probably 
by particularity or the ultimate particulars and non- 
existence. Particularity or the ultimate particulars are 
in some points the excluding aspect of universality. 
And non - existence is the negative side of existence. 
They relate to the first three categories. Potentiality 
and non-potentiality also relate to the three categories. 
Non-potentiality has just the same relation to potentiality 
as non-existence to existence. 

Kwliei-ci remarks, “ if there is no such category as 
non-potentiality (in the case of production), one thing 
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may originate one and all effects ; but by virtue of the 
category everything productive originates its own effects 
and is prevented from originating the effects of others/' 

Section 10 . — Commonness (pp. 100-1) 
Commonness (universality-particularity) is here rendered 
in Chinese “ common-difference The Chinese translator 
usually translates siimanya by “universality or generality", 
and visesa by “particularity", so that “common-difference" 
seems at the first sight the translation of other w^ords ; 
but the translator uses the term universality -particularity 
as the translation of sdmdnya-visesa in ch. ii, 10. And 
Kwhei-ci asserts that the category commonness is the 
same as the (fifth) category sdmdny a- visesa acknowledged 
by former teachers. The assertion is not strictly correct ; 
but it shows that the Sauskrt equivalent of “ conimon- 
difierence" is sdmdnya-visesa. 

Commonness, as a consequence of the historical de- 
velopment, corresponds to K/S. “dravyatvaih gunatv’^aiii 
karmatvafi ca samanyani visesas ca and to the lower 
universality in Pr. Bh. Pr, Bh, says, “ aparam dravyatva- 
gunatva - karmatva - adi (i.e. prthivitva - iTipatva - utkse - 
panatva- gotva-ghatatva -patatva-adi) anu vrtti - vyavrtti- 
lietutvat samanyam visesas ca bhavati." - 

Kwhei-ci explains, “ commonnesses are the essences of 
substances,’ attributes, and actions (i.e. commonnesses are 
substance - ness, attribute -ness, and action - ness). They 
are the general commonnesses in the three categories. 
Earth -ness, colour -ness, and so on are the particular 
commonnesses. Commonness does not exist in the other 
categories (i.e. universality, particularity, inherence, 

^ 1, 2, 5, ** Substance-ness, attribute-ness, and action -ness are uni- 
versalities and particularities.” 

^ p. 311, **The lower universality is substance-ness, attribute-ness, 
action-ness, etc. (i.e. earth-ness, colour-ness, throwing- upwards-ness, 
cow-ness, pot-ness, cloth-ness, etc.), and is regarded as universality as 
well as particularity, inasmuch as it is the cause of inclusion as well 
as exclusion.” 
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potentiality, and non-potentiality, except naturally non- 
existence and commonness). It is perceived by all the 
sense-organs. Commonness is the same as the (fifth) 
category, uni versa! ity - particularity, acknowledged by 
former teachers. It is named commonness, because it 
denotes that a thing is, on the one hand, common to, and 
on the other hand, particular in distinction from, another.” 
“ It is perceived by all the sense-organs ” is not accurate, 
as stated later on. 

As for the (fifth) category, universality-particularity, 
we have Kwhei-ci’s explanation in his commentary on 
No. 1216.1 

“ Kanada then proceeded to explain the category 
universality - particularitv . It is that which makes 
substances, attributes, and actions general and particular. 
These three categories have each one universality- 
particularity common to their respective members 
(i,e. the universality-particularity of substances, which is 
substance-ness, is common to all the substances; but it 
is particular in distinction from attributes and actions, 
and so on). And every member contained in these three 
categories has the special universal ity -particularity (that 
is, the universality-particularity of earth, which is earth- 
ness, is not common to the other substances, water, etc., 
but it is common to all the members contained in earth, 
and so on). Thus, there are, furthei*, the common and 
the special universalities-particulariiies among all things 
contained in the three categories (that is, cow-ness,, 
pot-ness, atom-ness, etc.).” The category universality- 
particularity, being the fifth of the six categories,, 
naturally includes the ultimate particulars. If the 
ultimate particulars are put aside, the category is exactly 
the same as the ninth category. 

Kwhei-ci, explaining the fifth category particularity in 
the treatise, says, “ particularity is manifold, because it 
^ Dainihon-zohu’Zohyd^ 86, bk. 4, p. 3886. 
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resides in the nine substances. Its numbers are indefinite, 
because there are the common particularity possessed 
by all the substances (or the particularities commonly 
possessed by each of the substances), and many of the 
special particularities possessed by every substance. 
The nine substances have each their differentiations.” 
‘‘ The common particularity ” means substance-ness (or the 
particularities mean earth-ness, mind-ness, etc.) ; and “ the 
special particularities ” eaiih-ness, atom-ness, cow-ness, 
pot-ness, etc. The explanation seems to be confused with 
the ninth category. 

As to substance-ness Pr. Bh, says, “ dravyatvarii paras- 
para-vi4istesu prthivy-adisv-anuvrtti-hetutvat samanyaih, 
guna-karmabhyo vyavitti-hetutvat visesah.” Attribute- 
ness and action-ness are similarly defined.^ Earth-ness, 
etc., are stated as ‘‘ prthivitva-rupatva-utksepanatva-gotva- 
ghatatva-patatva-adinam api prany-aprani-gatanaiii anu- 
vrtti-vyavrtti-hetutvat samanya-visesa-bhavali siddhali ^ 
V.S. does not distinctly state them. 

Perceptibility of snUstance-ncss, etc., is stated in as 
“etena gunatve bhave ca sarva-indriyarh jnanarii vya- 
khyataTTi ; and Pr. Bh. says, “bhava-dravyatva-gunatva- 
karmatvlidinam upalabdhy-Mhara-samavetanam asraya- 
grahakair indriyair grahanam.” ^ That substance-ness 
and action 7 ness are perceived by the eyes and the touch- 
organ can be inferred, because the objects of the other 
three organs are excluded from substance-ness and 
action-ness. 

^ p. 311, “ Substance-ness is universality, inasmuch as it is the cause of 
the inclusion with respect to such mutually different things as earth, etc., 
and it is })articularity, inasmuch as it is the cause of the exclusion of 
attributes and actions. ” “Earth-ness, colour-ness, throwing-upwards- 
ness, cow-ness, pot-ness, cloth-ness, etc., that inhere in animate and 
inanimate things, are also established as universalities and particularities 
inasmuch as they are the causes of inclusion and exclusion. ” 

2 4, 1, 13 ; 4. 1, G-12. 

2 p. 187, “Existence, substance-ne.ss, attribute-ness, action-ness, etc., 
which are inherent in the receptacles of presentation, i.e. substances, are 
perceived by means of these sense-organs that perceive their substrata. ” 
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“ Substance-ness,” “ earth-ness,” “ pot-ness,” and so on 
mean the objective realities substance, earth, pot, and so 
on, corresponding to the concepts substance, earth, pot, 
and so on. The system maintains that there arc necessarily 
entities in the objective world corresponding to the concepts; 
this dogma comes from the realistic standpoint of the 
system. Even category-ness (paddrthatva) is used in the 
system. See Roha-gutta*s explanation of sdmdnya (p. 35). 

Section 11. — Non-existence (p. 101) 

''Asat ( = abhdva, non-existence)” is mentioned in 
9, 1, 1-10. Whether the author of F.fif. regards 
asat as a category or not can be judged from the context. 
The first section (ahnika) of the eighth chapter {adhydya) 
explains the first stage of lanhika-p>raiyaksa, the second 
section mentions its second stage, then come the sdtras 
9, 1, 1-10 (as(ct), and the remaining part, 11-15, explains 
alcmkilca-j^ratyaksa. The second section of the nintli 
chapter expounds laifigika and arm-siddha-darsana, etc. 
It is hardly doubtful that the author does not regard asai 
as a category, nor an entity, but asat is only a form or 
principle of recognition. 

The author of our treatise acknowledges non-existence 
as a categoiy, as an entity. The positing of the category 
has probably been suggested by the fourth category. 
If that fourth category, universality, is restricted to exist- 
ence, which relates to the three categories, the establish- 
ment of its negative complement is perhaps natural. 

Non-existence is usually divided into four sorts, but the 
treatise has five sorts. 

“Antecedent non-existence” is literally “not-yet-produced 
non-existence ”, and is the translation of prdg-ahhdva or 
-asat says, “ kriya-guna-v 3 ^apadesa-abhrivat prag- 

asat.” ^ Kriyd-guna originally refers to a substance, 

^ 9, 1, 1. “ (An effect) is antecedently non-existent, inasmuch as there 
is non-existence of assertion of actions and attributes ” (see 9, 1, 7). 
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and then to its attributes and actions. “ The cause and 
accessories ” means the producing subvstances, potentiality 
and non-potentiality. 

“Subsequent non-existence” {pradhvamsa- or dhvamsa-, 
ahlidva, or -asat) is literally “ already -destroyed non- 
existence”. This non-existence is explained in F.5^ 9, 1, 
2-3 and 9, 1, G “ After the force of their causes had 
been exhausted or the accessories for their overthrow 
had been produced ” relates to potentiality and non- 
potentiality. 

Reciprocal non-existence {anyonya-ahhdva or <i8at) and 
absolute non-existence (atyanta - ahhdva or -asat) are 
explained in F.5. 9, 1, 4; 9, 1, 8 and 9, 1, 5 ; 9, 1, 9. 
“ Etc.” includes attributes, etc. 

Natural non-existence is literally “ unassociated non- 
existence ”. This non-existence is, in the treatise, of two 
sorts, eternal and non-eternal. Chapter ii (10, 1) explains 
them as follows : — 

“ In what case is natural non-existence eternal ? 

The substances, earth, etc,, are not in the inherent 
relation to other attributes (than their own). Universality- 
particularity (i.e. comnion-ness), like substance-ness, etc., 
potentiality, non -potentiality, and particularity, does not 
inhere in substrata other than its own (respective one). 

Existence does not exist in universality, etc. 

In what case is natural non-existence non-eternal ? 

There is the case where a substance does not conjoin 
with other substances, but will certainly conjoin with them 
afterwards. (Before the conjunction takes place) the 
former does not exist in the latter. 

Or, before a substance comes to conjoin with another 
substance and makes the attributes and actions thereof 
inherent in itself, the latter do not exist in the former.” 

The former case is hardly different from reciprocal (and 
absolute) non-existence, while the latter is nothing but 
antecedent non - existence. Subsequent non - existence 
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cannot be included in the latter case, because subsequent 
non-existence, together with reciprocal and absolute non- 
existence is, according to the treatise, eternal ; but it 
cannot possibly be included in the former case, as the 
name itself opposes. Hence the five non-existences may 
be classified into two sorts, natural and subsequent non- 
existence. But in both cases the division is a cross 
division. The fact evidently shows that the enumeration 
of this natural non-existence came from “ nasti ghato 
gehe iti sato ghatasya geha - saihsarga - pratisedhah.” ^ 
Therefore, the author derived the first four non-existences 
from sHtras 9, 1, 1-9, and the fifth from 9, 1, 10. 

Natural non - existence corresponds to saihsarga - 
jmttimlha, and the original Sanskrt seems to have been 
saihsarga - abhdva or -asat, or saihsarga - pratisedlia- 
abhdva or -asat. In V.S. sftihsarga-pratisedha relates 
to a pot and a liouse, that is, to substances as effects; 
but the treatise applies it to the categories. Cf. N gdy a- 
hosa, pp. 857-8, VX 1, 2, 1-2. 

^ 9, 1, 10, “ (The proposition) that there is not a water-pot in a house 
is a negation of connexion between an existent water-pot and the 
house.” 

But the Si(l(lhdnta-miikl(lrali (pp. 33-4) and the Tarka-hiamudl (p. 10) 
divide non-existence into two sorts, anyonya-abhdnt and m?hsarga-ahhdva. 
The latter contains prdg-ahhdra, pradhrathaa-ahhava, and afyanta- 
nldidra. 
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Chapter II 

Section 1 . — Substance (pp. 102-5) 

1. Substances Active and Inactive (p. 102) 

says, “ dik-kalav akasafi ca kriyavad-vaidharmyan 
niskriyani ” but Pr. lih. mentions that earth, water, fire, 
wind, and mind are only active {kriydvat)? The author 
of the treatise follows the latter. The Uixtshdray the 
Vivrti, and even the Candra-lcdnta-bhdsya'^ accept the 
opinion and consider that the sutra implies the addition 
of self. This opinion seems not to be correct. 

V.S, states, “ atina - saihyoga - prayatnabhj’am haste 
karma, ’’ “ atma-karrna hasta-saihyogac ca,'’ and ‘‘ atma- 
karmasu mokso vyakhyaiali 

The Upaskdra explains the first sutra, “ Aetion in the 
liand as its inlierent cause is by means of conjunction with 
self, and of effort of self. Of this action the iion-inherent 
cause is conjunction with self possessing effort. Effort is 
the efficient cause.” ^ The second sutra is explained thus : 
“ The term self tropically signifies a portion of the body. 
Tlie action then of the self, that is, of a member of the 
body, that is, of tlie hand, results from conjunction of 

^ 5, 2, 21, Spaco and time, together with ether, are inactive, being 
dissimilar to that which possesses action.’* 

2 p. 21. 

*■* But it remarks, “atina tu tathfi-hhuto ’pi inanasri saiiisrjyamanali 
kriyiivan iva bhavati vyavahara-hhumav iti.” 

5, 1, 1, “ Action in the hand is by means of conjunction with, and 
effort of, self”; 5, 1, 6, “ Action of self is also from conjunction with 
the hand,” and 6, 2, 16, “ Emancipation is declared as dependent on the 
actions of self.” 

^ Gough’s translation, a little modified, “atmanah saiiiyoga-prayatnau 
tilbhyam haste samavayi-karane karma tasya ca karmaiiah prayatna- 
vad-atma-saiiiyogo ’samavayi-karanam prayatnai ca nimitta-karanaiii. ” 
"But nimitta-hlrana is not mentioned in r.5., therefore the explanation 
must be as follows : “ Action in the hand has the hand as its aamavayi- 
karana, and conjunction with, and effort of, self as its aaamavdyi-kdrana,^' 
“Conjunction with self possessing effort ” is not the correct explanation. 
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the liand and pestle. The word * and {ca) ' implies also 
impetus. In the action of the hand conjunction with the 
hand is the non-inherent cause. This conjunction is at 
some times conjunction with self possessing effort, at other 
times conjunction with pestle possessed of impetus.” ^ 
According to this explanation dtma-harma Iiasta- 
smiiyogdc ca is replaced by haste karma (or hasta-karma) 
hasta-samyogdc ca. But the action in the hand has, as 
the first adtra asserts, its non-inherent cause in conjunction 
with, and effort of, self, and hasta-samyoga must, on the 
analogy of dtma-samyoga, be “conjunction of the hand 
with the hand”. If hasta-samyoga is “conjunction of 
the hand with a pestle ”, the conjunction is the non- 
inherent cause of the action in the pestle, as 8ut7U 5, 1, 2 
and the Uj)askdra on it assert, and the inherent cause 
must be the pestle. But of hasta-karma the hand must 
be the inherent cause. Therefore, if dtma-harma is 
haste karma, liasia-samyogdt cannot bo understood. The 
Lfpaskdi^as explanations are far-fetched. The truth is 
that the second sdtra is the case of the first sCUm 
reversed, and self is naturally the inherent cause of its 
own action, while its non-inherent cause is tlie conjunction 
with the hand. ^ Therefore, self must have, in some cases, 
action. The Upaskdras explanation comes from the 
opinion that self is entirely inactive. Inactivity of ether, 
time, and space is due to their dissimilarity to the active 
substances ; but self has no such dissimilarity, because the 
expression dtma-karma denies it. Compare with mind, 
which is explained in V.S. 5, 2, 14 on the analogy of the 
hands as being active. If self is entirely inactive, the 
third sdtra cannot be understood. Even the Upaskdra 
explains this siltra “ when there exist the actions of 

^ “ atma-Habrlah sarira-avayava-para upacarat tatha ca-atmanali warira- 
avayavasya-api hastasya yat karma tad hasta-musala-sariiyogfit ca-kar^c 
ca vega<samuccayah hasta-karmani hasta-saihyogas tavad asamavayi- 
karanam sa ca kvacit prayatnavad-atma-sariiyogah kvacid vegavan- 
niusaladi-hasta-sariiyogali. ’ 
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self, emancipation ensues Besides, the Vaisesika’s 
characteristic doctrine is the Kriya-vada, differing from 
the Saiiikhya, the Vedanta, and other systems. The 
Kriya-vada means the doctrine which holds that self is 
active, or self is affected by pleasure or desire, etc.^ 
Bhava-viveka in his Prajna-dlpa-sastra states that the 
self of the Vaisesika is called hartr^ (an agent). 

On the other hand, if “ the dissimilarity to the active 
substances ” means “ the incorporeality of space, etc., for 
action resides only in the corporeal as the Upaskdra 
maintains, the activity of self must be rejected, as in the 
case of attributes and actions.^ The commentators accept 
this consequence. If so, the meaning of the Kriya-vada 
is to be restricted to self is not active, but it is affected 
by the attributes and tlie actions This is also not 
correct. 

The definition of substances is that substances possess 
actions and attributes, and are inherent causes. But 
possessing actions and attributes has almost the same 
meaning as being inherent causes, because inherent cause 
means the substratum of botli attributes and actions, or 
of either attributes or actions. The characteristic of ether, 
time, and space, consists in being the inherent causes of 
attributes, while the five corporeal substances, the four 
atoms and* mind, are the inherent causes of both attributes 
and actions. But the first action of atoms and mind 
comes from adrsta^ and mind has no activity when yoga 
is practised.® Accordingly, even the five substances are 
not necessarily active. Again, Pr, Bh, distinctly states 
that adr.9ta has no activity (vrtti) during the time of the 

^ “ iltina-karmasu satsu mokso bhavati.” 

2 SBE.f vol. xlv, j). XXXV. 

^ No. 1185, p. 1105, cf. X.S. 3, 1, 6. Dharma-pala states that self in 
absolute emancipation is not active any more. 

^ The Upaskdra on 5, 2, 21 says, “ kriyavatarii vaidharmyarii dig- 
udlnam amurtatvaih murty-anuvidhanat kriya 3 ^ah.” 

® 5, 2, 22. 

8 5, 2, 13 ; 5, 2, 16. 
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world’s dissolution.^ The substances liave naturally no 
activity during that time. Therefore, the necessary 
condition common to all the substances is solely that of 
being inherent causes of attributes. The distinction 
between space, etc., and the five corporeal substances is 
that the latter have capability of actions, while the former 
have it not. “ The dissimilarity of space, etc., to the 
active substances” cannot logically mean the incorpore- 
ality of space, etc. 

It is evident from what has been said that in the 
Vaisesika the first and only source of actions is adrsfa. 
What then is adv^ta ? Adri<ta is, as explained above, 
a kind of merit and demerit, and causes the combination 
of atoms forming the body on the one hand and the 
world on the other. In the former case the egress and 
ingress (of mind from and into bodies), etc., are caused by 
it, and even in daily life the production of desire and 
aversion, etc,, is caused by it. Consequently, adrs^ta is the 
principal liinderer of emancipation.^ In the latter case 
particular actions in earth, the circulation in trees, the 
upward fiaming of fire, the sideward blowing of wind, 
the movement of the gem, and the approach of the 
needle ^ are caused by it. 

Fr. Bh. holds that adr^a is an attribute ; but in the 
strict sense it is not an attribute, because advMa is an 
absolute cause of conjunction.** On the other liand, adr.^ta 
is not an action, because it is a cause of actions. says 

that inaugurations, fasting, continence, r(\sidence in the 
family of a spiritual guide, life in the forest, sacrifice, 
almsgiving, oblation, the cardinal points, constellations, 
sacred texts, seasons, and religious observances conduce to 

' pp. 48-9. If adi'sta be an attiibute, it cannot have an action at 
any time. 

2 5, 2, 17 ; 6, 2, 12 ; 5, 2, 18. See 6, 2, 15. 

3 5, 2, 2 ; 5, 2, 7 ; 5, 2, 13 ; 5, 1, 15. 

5, 2, 17-18. 
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adrsta} From tliis antra and as “ the principal hinderer 
of emancipation adrata must be regarded as being 
a kind of quality of self. Pr. BL distinctly calls it an 
attribute of self (aarva-dt'iiia-gata-adrata), Sankara begins 
one of his objections against the Vaisesika with “ Is this 
unseen principle to be considered as inhering in the self 
or in the atom ? ” " 

If adrsta, as a certain quality of self, causes the 
combination of atoms to form the body and the world, all 
sorts of actions are to be considered as coining from the 
self. Self, then, is the only cause of actions,^ as tlie 
consequence of what has been stated. Therefore, the self 
in the Vaifesika system cannot be entirely inactive. But 
the activity of self is principally concerned with the 
individual self. 

As for the other qualities enumerated in the treatise, 
Pr, Bh, says that earth, water, fire, wind, self, and 
mind are manifold (anekatva) and contain lower species 
{apara-jdtimattva). And earth, water, fire, wind, and 
mind liave activity {kviyCivattva), corporeality {murtatva), 
priority, posteriority, and impetus.'^ 

Self is on the one hand one and on the other hand 
manifold. In the latter case it must have priority and 
posteriority. Time and space liave also priority and 
posteriority, because they have eftects. Ether has in V.S, 
no priority and posteriority at all,^ but Pr. Bh. and the 
treatise have special opinions concerning ether. 

2. Sahstances 2 ^osses 8 i'ng Attributes^ etc, (p. 102) 

See the definition of substance. Pr, Bh, enumerates 
the following qualities as the properties common to all 

1 6, 2,2, “Abhisecaua-upavasa-brahmacarya-gurukulavasa-vanaprastha- 
yajna'dana-proksana-din-iiaksatra-niantra-kala-iiiyamaH ca-adrstaya.” 

2 Brahma-sutra-hhdsya on 2, 2, 12. 

3 “ Urdhvajvalaiia-tiryakpavanany-atma-vi^e^a-guna-krtani” {yyaya- 
kandall, p. 88). 

* p. 21. 

3 2, 1, 29-31. 
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the nine substances: belonging to substance-ness, giving 
rise to effects residing in themselves, possessing attributes, 
being not destroyed by their effects and causes, and 
possessing ultimate particulars.^ 

The treatise has “ they have each particularity ” 
instead of antya-visemvattva, which is found in the 
following sub-section 5. “ They are causes which pre- 

suppose others” is not quite clear. It literally runs 
“ having -dependence -cause” or “ possessing -supposing- 
cause”, and may be the translation of sa-apekm-karana 
or apeksid-kdrana-vat. The ineaning may be that sub- 
stances always exist together with other substances and 
attributes, etc., but never stand alone, or substances cannot 
produce their effects by themselves; they produce their 
effects by virtue of potentiality and non-potentiality, and 
so on, according to the treatise. 

3. Substances possessing Toncky etc. (p. 102) 

See V.S. 2, 1, 1-5 and the treatise, ch. i, 2, 1-4. iV. Bit. 
says that the four substances, earth, water, lire, and wind, 
produce substances (dravya-dra'inbluikatoa) and possess 
touch {sparsaiHittva).^ 

“ Productive substances” or “ substances which produce 
substances ” exactly corresponds to V.S. “ substance is the 
common effect of substances”^ and dravya-drambha- 
kdtva ill Pq\ Hh. “ Causes of substances, attributes, and 
actions ” has the same meaning as “ substance is the 
common cause of substance, attribute, and action”,^ and 
means that substances are inherent causes. The four 
substances can produce substances, and are at the same 

^ p. 20, “ prbhivy-adinaiii iiavaiiam api ilravyatva-yogah (T.iS. 1, 1, 5 ; 
1, 1, 8; 1,2, 11) Bvatmany-arambhakatvam (1, 1, 9-10 ; 1, 1, 18 ; 1, 1, 23) 
gunavattvam karya-karaiia-avirodhitvani (I, 1, 12) antya-visesavatbvam 
(1, 2, 6).” Smtniany-drambhakatva means, according to the Nydya- 
katidcUl, 8ua-8a maveta-kdrya-jamikatva. 
p. 24. 

^ 1, 1, 23, “dravyanaih dravyam karyaih samanyam.” 

1, 1, 18, ** dravya-guna-karmanaiii dravyam karanaiii samany am.” 
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time inherent causes. But none of the other five 
substances are productive substances and inherent causes 
as well. Cf. notes on ch. i, 2, 5-7 (ether, time, and space) 
and ch. ii, 1, 1. 

4. Substances 'j^ossessing Colour, etc, (p. 103) 

Pr, Bit, says that the tliree substances, earth, water, 
and tire, have pratyaksaiva, ruimvattva, and dravatva as 
their common properties.^ Pratyakmiva means visibility, 
or being the objects of sight. As to invisibility, see 

r,S, 4, 1 , 7 ; 8, 1 , 2 : 9, 1 , 11-15. 

5. Substances Eternal and Non-eternal, etc, (p. 1 03) 
The last paragraph requires special attention. 

In the texts of the Bodleian Library and the Libraiy of 
the India Office, it runs : “ That they inhere in another 
substance or do not inhere in another (]), consist of parts 
or do not consist of parts (2), are not destroyed by their 
causes or are (not not) destroyed by their causes (3), arc 
not ultimate particulars or are ultimate particulars (4), 
and are not spherical or are spherical (5), is explained as 
ill the case of being eternal and non-eternal.'' 

The texts oE the commentaries Nos. 9 and 10 have the 
following order : “ That they do not inhere in another 
substance or inhere in another (1), do not consist of 
parts or consist of parts (2), are not destroyed by their 
causes or are (not not) destroyed by their causes (3), are 
not ultimate particulars or are ultimate particulars (4), 
and are spherical or are not spherical (5), is explained . . ." 

In the former texts the order of the affirmative and the 
negative clauses agrees with that of being eternal and 
non-eternal, except (4) and (5). The order seems to have 
been reversed in the course of transmission by copying 
with a view to retaining them in good order. But in 
the Chinese Nos. (3), (4), and (5) have the following 
arrangement of the characters : “ By-causes-not-destroyed 

^ p. 24. 
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{or) noUhy-causes-noUdestroyed ( 3 ), noUultiinate-par- 
ticulars {or) ultimate-particidars (4^), and, noUspherical 
{or) spherical (5)^ In No. (3) the position of the 
negative particle agrees with the case of being eternal 
and non-eternal ; accordingly, the order was not changed. 
Nos. (4) and (5) were probably changed on the analogy 
of the latter half of No. (3). 

The latter texts show that the order was recovered 
when the misreading and failure of sense had been 
noticed. But number (3) did not need to be changed, 
because the meaning is clear and has no absurdity. 
Number (4) was not clearly understood and remained as 
it was. The commentaries on (4) have strange explanations. 
Consequently, the correct mecaning is obtained when we 
reverse the order in the former texts except (3). 

Pr. J5/i. mentions that ‘‘ independency ” {andiritatva) 
and “eternity” are common to all the nine substances 
with the exception of avayavi-dravya^ (i.e. “effects”). 
“ Independency ” has the same meaning as “ they do not 
inhere in another substance, or they liave no substrata 
{adravyavat or adravya) Avayavi-dravya is substances 
“ consisting of parts ”. 

Chapter ii (1, 2) explains that the nine substances are 
not destroyed by their effects, and here it is stated that 
the nine substances, which are non-products, are not 
destroyed by their causes. The two passages agree with 
kdryaddIraTUib-avirodhitva in Pr, Bit, But the treatise 
further mentions that the four substances as products are 
sometimes destroyed by their causes. This is not stated 
in V,8, Cf. Nydya-lcandal% p. 21, “dravyani tu na 
karyena vinasyante na-api karanena-iti karya-karana- 
avirodhini nityanaiii karana - vinasayor abhavad eva 
karanena-avinaSali anitya-dravyanaih karana- vinalayol.i 
sambhave 'pi karanena na vina4ali kiih tv-anyena-iti 
vivekab.” 

^ p. 21. As to avayavi-dravya see Nydya-ko§a, p. 79. 

o 
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“Ultimate particulars” is literally “ extreine-having- 
particulars, or end - possessing - species ” in Chinese. 
“ Extreme - having - particulars ” is hardly intelligible. 
The original Chinese must have been “having-extreme- 
particulars ”, which is the translation of antya-visesa-vat, 
or simply antya-visem. 

The author of the treatise follows Pr. lih, in the present 
passage and explains the ultimate particulars ether, time, 
space, self, mind, and atoms. 

Sphericity has been explained. 

6. Sitbstancea and Sense-organs (p. 103) 

The description in this passage diifers from F.S. and 
agrees with Pr. Bit, The latter states that the five 
substances, earth, water, fire, wind, and ether, have the 
common properties of being elements (bhutatva), and of 
being the material causes of the sense-organs (indriya- 
2 )ra}crtitva)y and have the particular attributes of being 
perceived by the respective sense-organs (bdhya-ekaika- 
i ndriya-grahya- v isesa-gnnavattva )} 

V,S, says that “ in the organ of smell earth is the 
material cause, inasmuch as it possesses plurality and 
smell and in like manner water, fire, and wind, are the 
material causes of the organs of taste, sight, and touch.® 
But as to .sound and the organ of hearing differs from 
Pn Bh. and the treatise. Sound is an object (artha) which 
is perceived by the ear and is the mark of ether ; but the 
relation between ether and sound is different from that 
between earth, etc., and smell, etc. In the latter case the 
substances and the attributes are perceived at the same 
time, while in the former case sound is perceived, but 

^ p. 22. But the Kira^vcUl explains the last property ** atra vivaksa- 
’bhedena bahya-eka-eka-indriya-grahya-gunavattvam bahya-indriya- 
grahya-vi^e^a-gunavattvam ca-iti bodhavyam ” (p. 37). Further, Pr, Bh, 
says, ** ^rotraih punah ^ravana-\'ivara-samjiiako nabho-de^h ” (p. 59). 

^ 8, 2, 5, **bhQyastvad gandhavattvac ca prthivi gandha-jfiane 
(i.e. ghrana-indriye) prakrtih.” 

» 8, 2, 6. See N,S, 3, l‘, 6^ 
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ether is not perceived at all, that is, sound, as the object 
of the ear, does not suppose ether as the other attributes 
do. Besides, ether is one and immaterial. Therefore, 
ether can by no means ’ be the material cause of the ear, 
and the ear is not a part of ether (nabho-dem), 

Pr. Bit, calls ether an element (bhuta) on the one hand, 
and one, all-pervading, and the common place for all 
corporeal things on the other hand.^ These qualities are 
contradictory, if they reside in the same substance. 
Consequently it must be admitted that Pr. Bh. divides 
ether into two sorts, material (hhida) and immaterial.^ 
Kwhei-ci explains that there exists ether as an element 
distinguished from ether (the fifth substance), and this 
ether as an element i^ not the same thing as dkdkt- 
asamakrta^ or things in dlcdsa-dhdtu (in the Buddhist 
terminology). 

7. S^ibstances and Attributes (pp. 103-5) 

The description exactly agrees with Pr. Bh. In F./S. 
some attributes are not distinctly ascribed to the definite 
substances ; but Pr. Bh. proves that a substance has such 
and such definite attributes by referring to the corre- 
sponding passages in F.fi^. 

Among the attributes number, extension, individuality, 
conjunction, and disjunction are possessed by all the nine 
substances. Smell in earth, viscidity in water, sound in 
ether, and cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, 
merit, and demerit in self are not common to any other 
substances. Fire, wind, time, space, and mind have not 
their own particular attributes. 

The distribution of the attributes is not in consistency 
with V.8. For instance, self as an individual self must 
have priority and posteriority. Otherwise the attributes 
in the passage would be those of the substances as causes ; 
^ pp. 22, 58-9. See Kiravdvall, p. 35. 

® Sapta-paddrthly “akasas tu ghata-akaiki-adi-bheda-bhinno ’nanta 
eva” (p. 16). 
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but fluidity in earth and fire could not be intrinsic 
according to Pr. Bh, and the treatise. 

Section 2. — AttribiUe (pp. 105-13) 

1. Attributes Perceptible and Imperceptible (pp. 105-6) 

“ Perceptible ” in this passage is ratlier “ object of 
perception ” (pratyakm-vimya), Cf. notes on ch. i, 3, 6. 

As for the perceptibility of colour, taste, smell, and 
touch, F.fif. says that they are perceptible in consequence 
of inhesion in more than one substance (ancka-dravya- 
samavdydt) and of particularity of colour, etc.‘ Pr. Bh. 
is of the same opinion.^ Aneka-dravya has the same 
meaning as mahat, which is applied to ternary atomic 
compounds and so forth in Pr. Bh. and the present 
treatise. Consequently, the four attributes residing in 
atoms and binary atomic compounds are not perceptible. 

In V.S. mahat is not clearly explained, whether it is 
applied to the aggregate of three atoms, etc., or to the 
aggregate of two atoms. According to Pr. Bh. and 
the treatise the former case is correct. V.S. begins 
the explanation of extensions with the sutra “ karana- 
bahutvac ca”.^ Balm corresponds to mahat and aneka. 
Then follows the sdtra ‘ ato viparitam anu Aim in 
this sdtra does not mean anatom, but small (an extension), 
which is applicable to binary atomic compounds. Accord- 
ingly bahUy and mahat too, must be from three upwards, 
though anelca may logically be from two upwards, 
because it seems to be contradictory to eka. Therefore 
the four attributes of binary atomic compounds are 
imperceptible. 

But there are different opinions. Vasu in his commentary 
on the &ata-6dstra states that the aggregates of two atoms 
are perceptible, and Dharma-pala refutes the Vaisesika 
theory as follows : — 


1 4, 1, 6-10. 


a p. 186. 


® 7, 1, 9. 
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“If products have the same quantity as their causes 
( = atoms), they cannot be called gross things, since atoms 
are not named gross, and the colour, etc., of the products 
are not perceived by the eyes. This is contradictory to 
your theory.” ^ 

According to the commentators product means the 
binary atomic compounds, because they are stated to 
be the immediate effects of atoms. Accordingly, “your 
theory” must be the opinion that binary atomic compounds 
are perceptible. Kwhei-ci also says that the original atoms 
are not perceptible, but binary atomic compounds, etc., are 
perceptible. This is not in accordance with our treatise ; 
but the opinion was probably derived from Dharma- 
pala* s work. Even among later Vai^esikas some teacliers 
like Mahadeva Bhatta hold that binary atomic compounds 
are not supersensuous {ailndriya)} 

Sound is different from the four attributes, and is in 
Pr. Bh? called momentary and continuous. The theory 
of two qualities of sound was probably due to Buddhist 
inlluence. The four attributes need corporeal substances, 
and are sometimes perceptible and sometimes imper- 
ceptible, according to the kinds of their substrata, while 
sound has no such differences and only needs an empty 
space. There may be sound which has not reached the 
ear, but it is not because sound resides in a special ether. 
Consequently, sound must be heard, if it reaches to 
the ear. See Br. Bit. p. 288, quoted in the notes on 
ch. ii, 3, 4, 5. 

Concerning number, extension, individuality, conjunc- 
tion, disjunction, priority, and posteriority F.fif. says that 
they are visible {calcsuf^a), when they reside in coloured 
substances (riipi-dravya-saviavaydt), but invisible when 
they do not reside in such.^ Rupi-dravya-samavdya is 

^ V{Jnapti-md(ratd-siddhi-6d8traf p. 3ft. 

“ Nydya-ho&ay p. 350. 

PI). 287-8. 

•* 4, 1, 11-12. 
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the necessary condition, and the substrata must be 
compounds of more than (two or) three atoms. Pr. Bh, 
adds fluidity, viscidity, and impetus (a part of impression) 
to these attributes.^ 

Gravity is imperceptible (apratyaksa) or supersensuous 
(atlndriya) according to Pr. Bh^ and the Upaskara? 
But all the extant texts of the treatise have gravity 
between viscidity and impetus in this passage. Kwhei-ci 
says, “ The text (the Chinese translation or the original 
Sanskrt text) does not mention gravity in this passage ; 
but gravity may be an object of perception, because the 
attribute is a common attribute of water and earth, as 
seen in chapter ii (i, 7).” From his statement it is seen 
that the Sanskrt text and the translation by Yuan 
Chwang had not enumerated gravity in this passage. 
C‘-ceu (Chi-shu), the third patriarch of the Fa-hsiang- 
tsung, commenting on Kwhei-ci's commentary, says, ‘‘ The 
commentary states that the text does not mention gravity 
in this passage. This assertion is due to the fact that 
the author of the commentary had consulted a corrupt 
text, since the present text, which I have consulted, has 
the mention of gravity in the passage. Consequently, 
gravity must be considered as perceptible and imperceptible 
according to the substrata.” * The corruption in the 
Chinese translation took place in the interval between 
Kwhei-ci and C‘-ceu. Kwhei-ci's opinion on gravity is 
not correct, according to Pr. Bh. and the present treatise. 
But gravity has been differently explained. The Upaskara 
states that Vallabhacarya is of opinion that gravity is 
•perceived by touch.^ 

As for cognition, etc., Pr. Bh. says, “ buddhi-sukha- 

1 p. 187. 

3 pp. 263, 98. 

» On 4, 1, 10. 

* Commentary No. 10, p. 206. See Nydya-kokb^ p. 238. Vallabhacarya 
is sometimes called Vatsa and the author of the Llldvatl, a commentary 
on Pr, Bh, 
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dubkha-iccha-dvesa-prayatnanaiii dvayor atma-manasoli 
saihyogad upalabdhilji.” ^ 

According to Pr. Bh. merit, demerit, and mental 
impression (bhdvana) are, like gravity, supersensuous 
{atlndriya)} “ Impression ” in the treatise naturally 
means mental impression {hhdvand), because impetus, 
which is the physical impression, has been enumerated 
among the perceptible attributes. For accuracy gravity 
may be inserted in this paragraph. 

2. AttrihiUes as Products and Non-products (p. 106) 

Pr. Bh. says that cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort, merit, demerit, mental impression, sound, 
aggregate extension {tula-iiarimdna), secondary con- 
2 \inctioiis(uttara- 8 amyoga), incidental 1 ^mdity(naimittUca- 
dravatva), priority and posteriority are produced by 
conjunction and are not produced by combustion (a-pdkaja). 
Conjunction, disjunction, and impetus are produced by 
actions, and sound and secondary disjunctions are produced 
by disjunction.^ 

According to V.S. cognition, pleasure, and pain are 
produced by the contact o£ the four factors ; desire and 
aversion by pleasure, pain, and adrsia\ merit and demerit 
by desire and aversion; impression by actions; disjunction 
by actions, conjunction, and disjunction; and both priority 
and posteriority are caused by two substances ; sound by 
conjunction, disjunction, and sound ; and effort is caused 
by self.^ 

Colour, taste, smell, and touch, when possessed by 
earth, are altogether products, because F.S. says that 
(colour, taste, smell, and touch) produced by combustion 
have for their antecedents the qualities of their causes, 

^ p. 187, “Cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort are 
perceived by self and mind in conjunction with each other/’ 

2 p. 98. 

® pp. 98-9. 

* 3, 2, 1. See notes on ch. i, 3. 
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and thdt there is only one substance.^ “ Earth ” in this 
passage represents combust terrene atoms. The Vaisesika 
is called the PUn-palca^vdda and maintains that com- 
bustion takes place in atoms. This theory is different 
from the Pithara-paka-vada (tlie Nyaya), whicli holds that 
combustion occurs in an earthen pot as a whole. Terrene 
atoms are combustible, and tlieir four attributes are 
therefore products. F.>S. says that “the colour, taste, 
smell, and touch of earth, etc., inasmuch as substances are 
non-eternal, are also non-eternal and “ by this is declared 
their eternity in things eternal (etena nityesu nityatvam 
uktam) By this the four attributes in earth are known 
in some cases to be eternal and non-products. According 
to the Upaskara the • Vrtti replaced the latter siitra by 
“ nityesv-anityatvain uktam The Vrtti means that the 
four attributes in earth disappear on its disjunction from 
fire, so that the four attributes in both raw and combust 
terrene atoms are altogether non-eternal. The author 
of the treatise is probably following such an opinion 
when he states that the four attributes are, when 
possessed by earth, altogether products. “Product” is 
almost synonymous with “ non-eternal ”, as the next 
subsection (3) proves. Things are non-eternal and 
products as well, when they have been produced; but 
they are not products before having been produced, even 
though non-eternal. Therefore “ earth ”, i.e. terrene 
atoms, must mean things produced by combustion, because 
this subsection treats of attributes as products. But in 
the next subsection (3) “ earth ” is to be understood as 
implying both raw and combust terrene atoms. The 
author does not allude to the eternal and non-produced 
attributes of earth ; perhaps he thought the four attributes 
of earth are altogether non-eternal, and accordingly 

^ 7, 1, 6-7. 

® 7, 1, 2-3, ** prthivy-adi-rQpa-rasa>gandha-sparsa dravya-anityatvad 
anitya^ ca.” 
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products. This is not strictly correct, and is inconsistent 
with the opinions of the authors of V.S. and Pr. Bh. 

Colour, taste, touch, fluidity and viscidity, when inherent 
in aqueous atoms, are non-products, because V.S. says “the 
four attributes are eternal in water, fire, and wind, inas- 
much as the substances are eternal From binary 
atomic compounds upwards substances are non-eternal and 
products ; therefore their attributes also are non-eternal 
and products, since F.S. says that in things non-eternal 
they (the attributes) are non-eternal, because the substances 
are non-eternal. There is no mention of smell in this 
paragraph, which shows that the passage refers to 
water. 

As to gravity Pr. Bh. says, “ gurutvasya ca-apadi- 
paramanu - rupa-adivan nitya - anityatva - nispattayab.''*^ 
“ Gravity is explained in like manner refers to the 
paragraph on water. Cf. V.S. 2, 1, 2 ; Pr. Bh., pp. 264-6. 

All the extant texts of the treatise have in this 
paragraph the following addition: ‘‘Eternity and non- 
eternity are explained as in the case of products and 
non-products.’* But this is probably superfluous, because 
there is a special paragraph in the next subsection (3) for 
eternity and nQii-eternity. Accordingly the addition is 
omitted in the translation and in the edition of the 
Chinese text. 

Fluidity in earth and fire is stated in V.S. as “ fluidity, 
through conjunction with fire, of clarified butter, lac and 
wax is common to them and water ”, and “ fluidit}^ 
through conjunction with fire, of tin, lead, iron, silver, 
and gold is common to them with water Pr. Bh. also 
states that earth and fire have the incidental fluidity 
(luiimittilca-dravatva-yoga).^ See Pr. Bh., pp. 264-5. 

^ 7, 1, 4, “ apsu tejasi vayau ca nitya dravya-nityatvat.” 

2 p. 263, “The eternity and non-eternity of this (gravity) are explained 
in the same manner as those of the colour, etc., in aqueous atoms, etc.” 

3 2, 1, 6-7. 

^ p. 25. 
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Concerning the remaining paragraphs see Pr. Bh. 
pp. 111-13, 138. 

3. Attributes Eternal and Non-eternal (p. 106) 

All the attributes are non-eternal, when they reside in 
non-eternal substances.^ Kwhei-ci explains, “ Among the 
twenty-four attributes cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, 
aversion, effort, merit, demerit, impression, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, sound, and smell — these fourteen 
attributes are non-eternal. Smell, which abides in earth 
only, is altogether non-eternal, even when it resides in 
terrene atoms, as the text (chap, ii, 2, 7, and chap, ii, 5, 3) 
asserts. The other ten attributes are either eternal or 
non-eternal ; but colour, taste, smell, and touch possessed 
by earth are non-eternal, etc.'' 

4. Varyhig Perceptibility of Attributes (p. 107) 

Pr. Bli, states that sound, touch, colour, taste, and smell 

are severally perceived by one sense-organ, and number, 
extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 
posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and impetus are perceived 
by two sense-organs (the sight- and the touch-organ) ; 
but cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort 
are perceived by the internal organ (antah-Jcarana, 
i.e. onanas), while gravity, merit, demerit, and mental 
impression are supersensuous.® The treatise does not 
mention cognition, etc., down to mental impression, 
because these are not perceived by any sense-organs. 
Mind is not in the treatise called antah-karana (see 
ch. ii, 2, 1). 

The texts of the commentaries Nos. 9 and 10 have, 
in this paragraph, gravity between posteriority and 
fluidity ; but Kwhei-ci remarks that “ the organ of touch 
perceives the eleven attributes, i.e. touch, number, 
extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, priority, 

1 7, 1, 2-4 ; 7, 1, 18-20. 

® pp. 96-8. 
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posteriority, fluidity, viscidity, and impetus The remark 
evidently shows that the original Sanskrt text and the 
Chinese translation had not enumerated gravity in this 
paragraph. 

5. Causes of Attributes (pp. 107-10) 

(1) Compare this subsection with Pr, BIl, pp. 99-100. 

(2) Colour, taste, smell, and touch, when inherent in 
binary atomic compounds, have those of the same class 
for their causes, that is, colour, etc., in atoms are the 
causes of colour, etc., in binary atomic compounds. 
Pr. Bh. says that colour, taste, smell, and cool touch 
(anustia-sparsa), together with sound, extension, unity, 
single individuality, and viscidity produce effects of the 
same class respectively (samdna-jdty-drambhaka). 

(3) Colour, taste, smell, and touch possessed by earth 
have conjunction with fire as their cause, even though 
they are' attributes of the atoms. “ The atoms ” mean 
those produced by combustion. 

The treatise does not explain the theory of pCika-ja, and 
the commentators could not properly understand the 
meaning of the paragraph. 

(4) “ Etc.” includes ternary atomic compounds. Gravity, 
fluidity, and viscidity in atoms have naturally no causes. 
According to Pr. Bh. gravity and fluidity produce effects 
of both the same and a different class. 

(5) Unity and individuality produce effects of the same 
class, i.e. duality, etc., and dual individualities are their 
effects. But duality and dual individualities, like priority 
and posteriority, are called buddhy-aj^eksa, i.e. they have 
cognition for their efficient cause.^ Therefore duality and 
dual individualities have causes of both the same class 
and different classes. 

“ Single individuality has its notion as its cause ” may 
be understood by the help of Pr. Bh., “ apakaja-rupa-rasa- 

1 Pr. Bh., p. 99. 
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gandha - spar^a - parimana - ekatva - ekaprthakt va - gurutva- 
dravatva-sneha- vegab karana-guna- purvakab.” ^ Unity 
and individuality have not as tbeir causes attributes other 
than cognition. 

(6-8) See the definition of extension and the notes 
thereupon. 

(9-10) Perception and inference are equally divided 
into four sorts : doubtful (samSaya), decisive (niniaya), 
imperfect (avidya), and perfect knowledge (vidya), 

V,8, mentions samktya, nirnaya, amrti, svapna, 
avapnantika, vidya, avidyd, and dn^a-siddha-darsana? 
besides cognition. Pr. Bh, divides cognition into vidya 
and avidyd. The latter contains samsaya, viparyaya 
(contrary or contradiction), anadhyavasdya (indecisive), 
and sva}ma(-jndna), while the former is perception, 
inference, {nirnaya), smrti, and arsa-aiddha-darsana.^ 
Viparyaya and anadhyavasdya are not mentioned in 
V.S., thougli viparyaya is said, by the commentators,^ 
to be the same as avidyd. These two are enumerated 
in Pr. Bit. on the analogy of the case of inference. In 
our treatise amrti is included in impression, and svapna, 
svapndntika, arm-aiddha-darmna are omitted, 

(11) Sammya in V.8. is caused by perception of a 
general, non-perception of a particular, and remembrance 
of particularity, and by knowledge and want of 
knowledge.® 

“ Preceded by the perception of properties common 

^ p. 98, “Colour, taste, smell, and touch, when not produced by 
combustion, extension, unity, single individuality, gravity, fluidity, 
viscidity, and impetus are preceded (or originated) by (like) attributes 
in their (respective) causes.” 

^ See notes on ch. ii, 3, 22-3 (merit and demerit). 

3 pp. 172, 186. 

^ 9, 2, 10. 

* 2, 2, 17, “ samanya-pratyaksad vise^a-apratyak^d visesa-smrtes ca 
samsayah.” 2, 2, 20, vidya-avidyatus ca saihsayah.” The first three 
cases are explained by “ drs^n ca drstavat” and “ yatha-dr^tam ayathu- 
dri^tatvac ca” (2, 2, 18-19). See 10, 1, 3. 
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to more than one object ” corresponds to “ perception of 
a general (sdmanya-pratyaJcm) ” ; but the whole definition 
is more similar to “samana-aneka-dharma-upapatti 
. . . vi^esa-apekso viinarsah,*’^ and to its Bhd-^ya, ‘"samana- 
dharma-upapatter vi^esa-apekso vimarsal.1 sariiSayali . . . 
kim svid ity-anyataran na-avadharayati tad-anavadha- 
ranaih juanaih ( = vimar^ali) samsayah.” 

(12) has no mention of the nature of nirnayay 

which is said to be produced, like samsayay^ by perception 
and inference. 

Pr. Bh. explains it, “ vi^esa-darsana-jam avadharana- 
jfianarii saihsaya-virodlii nirnayah.”^ 

(13-14) As to vidyd and avidydy V.S. explains that 
** imperfect cognition results from derangement of the 
organs o£ sense and from defect in impression ” ; “ this is 
defective cognition,” and "‘free from defect it is perfect 
cognition ^ 

“Preceded by the perception, etc.,” implies contact 
of the four factors and is the indirect cause of the four 
sorts of perception, while “ contact of self with mind ” 
is the special and direct cause. 

(15) The four sorts are also eftiumerated with regard to 
inference, and this is correct, because samsaya and nirnaya 
are produced by perception and inference, and vidyd 
and avidyd relate to sense-organs (i.e perception) and 
impression (reminiscence = inference). 

(16-17) See the notes on ch. i, 2, 9 ; ch. ii, 2, 1, and 4 ; 
V,S, 3, 1, 18.® The description agrees with Pr. BL p. 186 
and V,S, 4, 1, 11; 8, 1, 4. The treatise mentions the 
actions which reside in earth, water, and fire only, because 

1 1, 1, 23. 

10, 1, 3. 

p. 255, “ Ninjai/a is the ascertained knpwledgo brought about by the 
due perception of particularity and is opposed to saihAaya. ” 

* 9, 2, 10-12, “ indriya-dosat saiiiskara-dosac ca-avidya,*' “ tad dusta- 
jnanam,” and “adu§Um vid 3 ^a”. 

® Of. Ca7idra-kd7Ua-hh(l.^a, 
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in wind action is invisible, but the touch of wind is of 
course perceptible. Existence relates to substances, 
attributes, and actions, and is perceptible, if the substrata 
are perceptible. ‘‘Of existence, commonness, potentiality, 
and non-potentiality, with the exception of the potentiality, 
non -potentiality, and sound-ness which are inherent in 
sound ” refers to the next paragraph. Sound is perceptible, 
but it is not perceived by contact of the four factors. 
Commonness, potentiality, and non-potentiality are not 
stated in F.£i. and Pi\ BIl, but F.S. “ samanya-visesesu 
samanya-visesa-abhavat tata (i.e. dravyata) eva jhanaih 
and “ samanya-vi^esa-apeksam dravya-guna-karmasu ” ^ 
may be regarded as the explanation of commonness ; and 
Fr. Bh. “ bhava - dravyatva - gunatva - karmatva - adinam 
upalabhy - adhara - sama vetanam asray a - grahakair indri - 
yair grahanam ” * is the explanation of it. Potentiality 
and non-potentiality are treated just as in the case of 
commonness, because these three categories equally relate 
to the first three categories. The cognitions of them are 
produced by contact of the four factors. 

All the extant texts of the treatise have gravity between 
posteriority and fluidity; but this, as stated in the notes on 
ch. ii, 2, 1, and 4, is not correct. 

(18) See notes on ch. ii, 1, 4. Pr. Bh, states, “ sabdasya 
(pratyaksarii) traya-sannikarsac chrotra-saraavetasya teiia- 
eva-upalabdhih.” ^ “ Sound-ness ” is, of course, a kind of 

commonness, and “ existence is the cause of the notion 
that sound is existent. This sort of cognition results from 
contact of the three factors. 

^ 8, 1, 5-6, ** Inasmuch as in universality and particularity there, exist 
not universality and particularity, cognition of them results from that 
(substance),” and ‘‘(cognition) of substances, attributes, and actions 
supposes universality and particularity 

2 p. 187. 

® p. 187, “(The perception of) sound results from contact of the 
three factors, and, being inherent in the ear, it is perceived by the ear 
alone.” 
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(19) Pr. lih, says, “buddhi-suklia-duljikha-iccha-dvesa- 
prayatnanaih dvayor atma-manaso].i saihyogad upalab- 
dhili.” 

F.<S>. states that pleasure and pain result from contact 
of self, sense-organs, mind, and objects ^ ; this is the 
origin of the two attributes. 

The treatise does not in the passage mention cognition 
itself, simply because cognition is not recognized by 
cognition itself, as a sword cannot cut the sword itself. 
But according to Pr. Bh, cognition is pramiti and self is 
pramatr^ (see ch. ii, 2, 1). 

(20) The description only refers to the second sort of 
inference ; but the first sort is understood on the analogy 
of paragraphs 16-17. 

“ One of the things inherent in one and the same object ” 
(p. 109) is the representative of the affirmative cases, 
while “ a thing contradictory to the other” is the negative 
case. “Taking place in consequence of the recollection of 
the connexions between them” has various readings, which 
were caused by misreading and corruption, so that they 
can hardly be translated. But the proper reading and 
meaning can be obtained by comparison with the defini- 
tion in ch. i (3, 12). 

(21) See notes on ch. ii, 2, 2, and the paragraphs 16-19. 
Pr, Bh, states that pleasure and pain result from merit 
and demerit^ (cf. ch. i, 3, 13-14). 

(22) Pr, Bh, says, “sa (iccha) ca-atma-manasoh samyogat 
sukha-ady-apeksat smrty-apeksad va-utpadyate ” ^ and 
“ sa (dvesa) ca-atma-manasoh saihyogad dulikha-apeksat 
smrty-apeksad va-utpadyate ”.^ 

' 5, 2, 15. 

2 p. 188. Cf. Nydya-hhdsya, p. 1. 

* pp. 259-60. 

* pp. 261-2, “Desire is produced by conjunction of self with mind, 
through pleasure, etc., or through remembrance,” and “aversion is 
produced by conjunction of self with mind, through pain or through 
remembrance 
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Imperfect perception as a cause of desire and aversion 
is peculiar to the treatise. Improper desire and aversion 
result from want of perfect knowledge and cause trans- 
migration. 

(23) Pr. Bh, explains that desire and aversion are the 
causes of effort, remembrance, merit, and demerit, and 
effort is of two sorts, jlvana-purvahi and icclta-dvem- 

The former is that which makes breathing 
out and in of a sleeper to be continual, and is the cause 
of conjunction of the internal organ with other sense- 
organs at the moment of awakening ; this sort of effort 
is produced by conjunction of self with mind, aided 
by merit and demerit, while the latter is the cause of 
e;certion for obtaining agreeable things and abandoning 
disagreeable things, and it also leads to suppression of 
the body; it is produced by conjunction of self with 
mind, aided by desire or by aversion.^ The instinct to 
live corresponds to The treatise in this paragraph 

is an abridgment of Pr. Bit, 

(24) See Pr, Bh, v^ego nimitta-visesa-apeksat karmano 
jayate niyata-dik-kriya-prabandha-hetuli”,- V.S, says 
that impetus is an effect of action, and “ the first action of 
an arrow is from impulsion, the next is from the impression 
( = impetus) caused by that action, and in like manner the 
next and the next 

(25) F./S. states that “ activity in merit or demerit has 
for its antecedents desire and aversion Pr, Bh. says, 
“merit is produced by conjunction of the man ( = self) 

' pp. 261-3, “ jlvana-purvakah suptasyaprana-apana-santana-prerakah 
prabodha-kale ca-antahkaraiiasya-indriya-antara-prapti-iietuh, asya 
jivana-purvakasya atma>manasoh saiiiyogad dharma-adharma-apek^d 
iitpattih,” and *‘itaras (i.c. iccha-dve^a-purvakas) tu hita-ahita-prapti- 
parihara-samarthasya vyaparasya hetuh f$arlra-vidharaka4 ca sa utma- 
manasoh saihyogad iccha-apoksad dve^a-apekimd va-utpadyate 

^ p. 266, see notes on ch. i, 3, 21 (impression). 

^ 5, 1, 17, “ nodanad adyam i^oh karma tat-karma-karitaccasamskarad 
uttaram tatha-uttaram uttarafi ca.” 

^ 6, 2, 14, “ iccha-dvesa-purvika dharma-adharma-pravrttih.” 
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with the internal organ and pure intention . . . , con- 
junction of self with mind, when aided by all these 
accessories (detailed above, i.e. the observance of the 
four periods of life, etc.), followed without a motive for 
gaining thereby any visible results, and by tranquil dis- 
position, tends to bring about merit,'* and “ its (demerit's) 
causes are (1) the doing of actions wliich are prohibited 
in the scriptures, and which are contrary to the causes of 
merit, (2) the non-performance of actions enjoined (in the 
scriptures), and (3) carelessness ; demerit is produced by 
conjunction of self with mind, caused by these (three 
accessories) and evil intention Cf. V.S. “ drsta-adrsta- 
prayojananaiii drsta-abhave prayojanam abhyudaj’^aya ",2 
and “dustaih himsayarii", and 6, 1, 5-16; 6, 2, 1-9; 
10 , 2 , 8 . 

The latter part of this paragraph may be paraphrased 
as follows : Caused by hearing and reflecting that 
merit brings about a pure state in the future life, or 
caused by disregarding the fact that merit brings about 
a pure state in the future life; and caused by hearing and 
reflecting that demerit brings about an impure state in 
tlie future life, or caused by disregarding the fact that 
demerit brings about an impure state in the future life.” 

(26) F.&says that ‘‘reminiscence results from a particular 
conjunction of self with mind, and from impression”.^ 
Cf. the definition of the cause of reminiscence. 

(27) V.S, 2, 2, 31, and Pr, BL, p. 287. 

(28) Cf. Pr. Bh., “ avarna-laksano (sabdo) 'pi bheri- 
danda - saihyoga - apeksad bhery - akasa-saihy ogad utpad- 

^ pp. 272-80, “dharmah . . . purusa-antahkaraiia-saiiiyoga-visuddha- 
nbhisandhijah . . . dr^torii prayojanam aiiuddi^ya-etarii sadhanani 
bhava-prasadaih ca-apeksya-atma-manusoh sarhyogad dharma-utpattih.” 
and “taaya (adharmasya) tu sadhanani sastre pratisiddhani dharma- 
sadhana-viparltani (hiiiisa-anrta-stey^ini) vihita-akaranam pramadas 
ca-etani dus^-abhisandhim ca-apeksya-atnia-manasoh saiiiyogad adhar- 
mas3’^a*utpatti]i ”. 

2 6, 2,1; 6,1, 7. 

2 9, 2, 6. 
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yate/*^ ‘‘In (a region of) ether" or “with (a region 
of) ether". “Accompanied by impetus, which causes the 
conjunction of the substances" may be “accompanied by 
impetus, which is conjunct with substances ", but the 
former reading is better. Cf. the next paragraph. 

(29) Cf. Pr. PA, “ venu-parva-vibhagad venv-aka^a- 

vibhagac ca.” ^ “ In (a region of) ether " or “ from 

(a region of) ether ". 

(30) Cf. Pr. PA, “sabjjac ca saiiiyoga-vibhaga-nispannad 
vici-santanavac chabda-santana iti." ^ 

6. Attrihxites abiding in one Substance, etc, (pp. 110-11) 

Pr. PA says that conjunction, disjunction, duality and 
dual individualities, etc., have more than one substance as 
their substrata, while each of the other attributes exists 
in a single substance (ekailca-dravya-vrtti ) ; and further, 
that colour, taste, smell, touch, viscidity, intrinsic fluidity, 
cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit, 
demerit, mental impression, and sound are the particular 
attributes of definite substances (vaisesika-giciia), while 
number, extension, individuality, conjunction, disjunction, 
priority, posteriority, gravity, extrinsic fluidity and 
impetus are attributes common to more than one 
substance {sdmanya-gutm)? 

“ Impression " is the cause of reminiscence and “ impetus " 
is the cause of actions ; both make one impression, so that 
“ these twenty-one attributes " must be “ these twenty 
attributes ”. 

7. Attributes iiervading and not pervading their 
Substrata (p. Ill) 

Pr. PA states that conjunction, disjunction, sound, and 
the special attributes of self exist in a part of their 
respective substrata (pradesa-vrttitva), while all other 
attributes pervade their respective substrata {dsraya- 
vydptitva)? 


* pp. 95-6. 


* pp. 102-3. 
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8. Attributes destroyed by their Effects, etc, (pp. 111-13) 

(1) V,S. says “ A substance is not destroyed either by its 
effect or by its cause ”, and then “ ubhayatha gunah 
The Upaskdra explains the latter sdtra “ (attributes) are 
destroyed by their effects, and are destroyed by their 
causes”;^ but the Bhdradvdja-vrtii-bhdsya'^ and the 
Candra-Jcdnta-bhdsya* explain that attributes are some- 
times destroyed and sometimes not destroyed by their 
effects and causes. The Upaskdra's explanation is not 
correct, because the explanation is contradictory to the 
nature of some attributes. F.fif. says “rupanaiii ruparii 
(samanyaih karyaih) “ Destroyed ” means that two 
things are in the relation of destroyer and destroyed, 
though they are in the causal relation, or that they do not 
exist at the same time, according to the commentators. 

(2, 7, 13) Pr. Bh, states that sound is momentary and 
opposed to both its effects and its causes.® V,8. says the 
transiency (of sound), which is an attribute, is a property 
common also to actions”.^ The quality momeritariness, 
common to both sound and actions, has i)robably been 
derived from this sulra. 

(3-6, 8-12, 14) Pr. Bh, states that cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, effort, merit and demerit, mental 
impression, and sound are “ (tkdrana-guna-jntrvaka ”,® 
which Sridhara explains “ nitya-g^uiatvdt ”. But the 
explanation is npt correct, because Pr. Bh, asserts that 
the particular attributes of self and ether, i.c. all from 


i I, 1, 12-13. 

* “ kiirya-badhyali karaiia-badhyas ca-ity arthah.” 

’ p. 12, ‘^kutracid badh^ti kutracin na badhati.^’ 

* On 1, 1, 13, ‘^guiiah kvacit karanam bodhati kvacin na badhati . . . 
evaih aniyamena karya-badhyatvarii guiianam samanyaih.” 

® 1, 1, 28, “A colour is the common effect of colours {Caivdra-kcinta- 
hkd^a) ” or ‘‘a colour is the effect of colours ” (more than one, Upaskdra). 
8 p. 287. 

2, 2, 25, “gunasya sato ’pavargah karmabhih sadharmyam.” 

8 p. 98. 
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cognition down to sound, are momentary.^ See Nyaya- 
kosa, pp. 196-7, 2. 

(3) Pr, Bh, states “(dharino) *ntya-sukha-saiiivijfiana- 
virodhi”.^ ‘'Its effect, i.e. pleasure,” relates to 
dharma, and “ perfect cognition ” to nivriti-dharma. 
Of. cli. i, 3, 22-3 (merit and demerit). 

(4) Pr. BIl says “ (adharmo) ’ntya-dulikha-saiiivijfiana- 
virodlil 

(5-6) “Impressions” are the causes of reminiscence 
and do not include the causes of actions. Of. Pr, Bh. 
“ bhavana-samjhakah . . . smrti-pratyabhijfiana-hetur 
bhavati jiiana-mada-duhkhadi-virodhi 

(8-12) These paragraphs are perspicuous. 

(14) This is not clear. The commentators explain 
that “ the substances possessing touch ” means bodies. 
According to other passages pleasure and pain are not 
the direct causes of effort, but desire and aversion are 
the effects of pleasure and pain and the direct causes 
of effort. Effort and pain may be in conjunction with 
a body and not be destroyed by the cause or the effect, 
that is, the t\fro attributes can exist at the same time. 

(15) The cause of reminiscence is the impression of 
cognition, and pain is the immediate effect of demerit. 
They may exist at the same time. Pr. Bh. says 
“atitesu sarpa-vyaghra-caurMisu smrti-jaih (dulikhaih) 
The treatise does not clearly mention this. 

(16-17) Pr. Bh. states, “ vego murtimatsu pancasu 
dravyesu nimitta- visesa-apeksat karmano jayate . . . 
sparsa - vad-dra vy a - saihyoga - visesa - virodhi.” Impetus is 
destroyed by a kind of conjunction, but not by>its effect. 

^ p. 25. 

* p. 272. 

» p. 280. 

* p. 266, ‘‘What is called mental impression is the cause of remembrance 
and recognition . . . and is destroyed by knowledge, intoxication, 
pain, etc.” 

° p. 260, “Pain is produced by the remembrance of snakes, tigers, 
robbers, etc. (experienced) in former times.” 
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See 5-6. But the cause of reminiscence and its effect, 
cognition, do not co-exist. 

(18-19) Pr, Bh. states that priority, posteriority, duality, 
and dual individuality are buddhy-apeksa} 

(20) This has been explained. 

(21) Conjunction and disjunction presuppose each other, 
but they are not in tlie relation of cause and effect. 

(22-25) 7.5f. 1, 1, 12; 1, 1, 18; 1, 1, 27; 1, 1, 28. 

(26) This is tlie characteristic of substances and their 
attributes. 

9. Attributes inhering in Substances, etc, (p. 113) 

See the definition of attribute. Pr, Bh, says that 
all the attributes are included in attribute-ness, have 
substances as their substrata, have no attributes in 
themselves, and are inactive.^ Inactivity of attributes 
is stated in V,S, 7, 1, 15; 7, 2, 12; 7, 2, 24-5. Inherent 
cause is one of the characteristics of substances, and non- 
inherent cause is so of attributes. 

But Pr, Bh, states that gravity, fluidity, impetus, effort, 
merit, demerit, conjunction, and disjunction are the causes 
of actions {kriyd-hetu) \ colour, taste, smell, cool touch, 
number, extension, single individuality, viscidity, and 
sound are noii-ihherent causes ; cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, effort, merit, demerit, and mental impression 
are efficient causes; conjunction, disjunction, hot touch, 
gravity, fluidity, and impetus are both non-inherent and 
efficient causes; and priority, posteriority, duality and 
dual individualities, etc., have not the quality of being 
cause (akdratiatva),^ These distinctions are not stated in 
our treatise. 

Section 3. — Action (pp. 113-16) 

1. Actions inhering in Substances, etc, (pp. 113-14) 

Cf. the definition of action and Pr, Bh,, “ utksepanadinaih 
paficanarn api karmatva-sarnbandhal.i, eka-dravyavattvaih 
1 p. 99. 2 94^ 3 pp, 101-2. 
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ksanikatvaih murta-dravya-vrttitvaih agunavattvaih guru- 
t va - dra vatva - prayatna - sariiy oga-jatvaih s va - karya - sarh - 
yoga - virodhifcvaiii saiiiyoga - vibhaga - nirapeksa-karana- 
tvaiii asamavayi-karanatvaih sva-apara-asraya-samaveta- 
karya-arambhaka-tvarii samana-jatiya-anarainbhakatvam 
dravya-anarambhaka-tvaiii ca pratiniyata-jati-yogitvaih, 
digvisista-karya-arambhakatvani ca visesali.' 

All inhere in substances ” is a general statement, 
while “they have each jone substance as their sub- 
stratum ” is a special one. The next four qualities agree 
with Pr, Bli, and V,S. 

As to “ they are productive and products ”, Kwhei-ci 
remarks that “ actions are altogether non-eternal, because 
they are productive and products as well 

That they are non-aggregate is known from their 
quality of being destroyed by their elSects. They are 
signs of substances, just as attributes are, because they 
always inhere in substances. 

“ They liave causes o£ the different classes ” means that 
they also have no causes of the same class. V.8. says that 
“ an action cannot be effected by an action ”, and “ action 
because of its dissimilarity from attribute is not (an 
effect) of actions”.*^ 

2. Actions haviny Substances as their Substrata (p. 114) 
“ All of earth, water, tire, and wind ” means the four 
substances as effects and causes (atoms). The actions 
contracting and expanding cannot abide in atoms and 
binary atomic compounds ; they reside in ternary atomic 
compounds, etc. 

3. Actions i:>ervading their Substrata (p. 114) 

The author of the treatise refers to, and almost accepts, 
some other teachers’ opinion. The opinion may be justified 
» p. 290. 

^ 1, 1, 11, “ karma karma-sadhyaih na vidyate,” and 1, 1, 24, 
** guna-vaidharmyan na karmanaih karma.” 
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from the nature of atoms, mind, and binary atomic 
compounds, and from the three sorts of conjunction and 
disjunction. But the “ some ” are not yet identified. 

Kwhei-ci says that “actions are all perceptible”.* But 
perceptibility of actions is not possible in atoms and 
binary atomic compounds. Besides, the actions con- 
tracting, expanding and going are sometimes imperceptible. 

4. Actioiis in Body} etc, (pp. 114-lG) 

(1) This is a general statement, and the following are 
special. 

Actions in body are stated in V.S, 5, 1, 1-3, and Pr. Bh,, 
pp. 297-302. “Body” implies the members of 9k body, 
and its organs ” is literally “ cause and accessories ”, 
which is usually the translation of kdrana- (or hetu-) 
pratytxya, but sometimes is that of karana,' See Nydya- 
koSa, S.V., pp. 174-5. At any rate the word must in this 
case mean “ organs ”, and it implies the four sense-organs 
which “ inhere in the body ”. 

The actions in the parts of a body have their inherent 
causes in the parts, e.g. for the action in the liand the 
hand is the inherent cause. 

(2) “ Conjunctiion with, and effort of, self ” is literally 

“self-conj unction-effort” in Chinese. says, “atma- 

sariiyoga-prayatnabhyaih haste karma.” ^ In Chinese it is 
also possible to read “ the effort connected with self ”, as 
the commentators do ; but “ conjunction with self and 
effort of self ” is the correct rendering. Both con- 
junction and effort are non-inherent causes. 

(3) V,S, says that “ the first action of an arrow is from 
impulsion, the next is from impression caused by that 
action, and in like manner the next and the next ”.® The 
actions leave their impression, and that impression is the non- 
inherent cause for the second action and so on in order. 

^ Cf. Cowell, Sarva-darSana-aartigrahaf pp. 155-7. 

5, 1, 1. * 5, 1, 17. 
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(4) “ Parts ” is the hands, etc. Concerning mind VA 
says that “ the action of mind is explained by that of the 
hand 

(5) Conjunction with self and that of effort (of self) 
with the body ” is translated on the analogy of para. 2 ; 
but it may be correct to understand thus: “conjunction 
with the body ^ of elfort, which is conjunct with self.” In 
Chinese there is no sign of the dual or plural number. 

The paragraphs 2 and 5 have no mention of the ear, 
because the sensation of sound is passive. Kwhei-ci 
explains that “ when sound is produced in ether, the sound 
causes the perceptional function in a body ”. Cf. Fr, JBh., 
“evaih/ santanena 4rotra-pradesain agatasya grahanam 
srotra-sabdayor ganiana-agamana - abhavad apraptasya 
grahanaih nasti.”^ 

(7) states that (“action in the hand is by way of 
conjunction with, and effort of, self”) “in like manner, 
and from conjunction with the hand, is action in the 
pestle,” “ in the action produced in a pestle and the like 
by impact conjunction with the hand is not a cause, being 
excluded therefrom,” “ in like manner conjunction with 
self (is not a cause) in relation to action in the hand,” and 
“ the action in the hand is from impact, and from con- 
junction with pestle 

(8-11) Paragraphs 1-7 describe the conscious actions, 
while these paragraphs mention the unconscious actions 
and correspond to V,S, 5, 1, 7-13, and Pn pp. 308-9. 

F.^. says that “in the absence of conjunction falling 
{imtaTiob) results from gravity”.^ Gravity is the non- 
inherent cause, and the body of a sleeper is the inherent 
cause. There is the impression left by the action falling, 

1 5, 2, 14. 2 Cf. UpcuikCtra on 5, 1, 1-2. ® p. 288. 

* 5, 1, 2-5, ** tatha hasta-samyogac ca musale karma,” ** abhighataje 
muaaladau karmani vyatirekadakaranaihhasta-saihyogah,” *^tatha-atma- 
sariiyogo hasta-karmani,” and ** abbighatan musala-saihyogad dhaste 
karma ”. 

^ 5, 1, 7» “ samyoga-abhave gurutvat patanaih.’ 
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and the impression and gravity are the non-inherent 
causes for the second action and so forth. 

V.S. states thsyj) “ movement (calana) of a sleeper takes 
place even in the absence of effort”.^ Cf. Pr. Bh., 
“prana-akhye tu vayau karma . . . suptasya tu jivana- 
purvaka-prayatna-apeksat.” ^ “Effort*' in “conjunction 
of effort with self ” is jwana-pftrvaka in Pr, Bit. Conse- 
quently “ the absence of effort ” in F./S. is to be understood 
like “the absence of conscious effort”. 

(12) From this paragraph the actions in nature are 
explained. These actions are stated in V.8. 5, 1, 14, 
5, 2, 13, and in Pr. Bh., pp. 303-7. The explanation is 
one of the characteristics of the system, and distinguishes 
it from the Saiiikhya, the Vedanta, and other systems. 

F.S. says that “ flowing (syandana) results from 
fluidity See Pr. BL, p. 302. 

(14, 19) F./S. states that “The upward flaming of fire, the 
sideward blowing of wind, and the first action of atoms 
and of mind, are caused by destiny (adr^ta)”^; see 
Pr. Bh.y p. 309. The conjunction of adrsta (i.e. merit 
and demerit) with self is stated in Pr. Bh., pp. 48-9. 

(16) Cf. F.5f. 4, 2, 1-5 (anu-samyogas tv-ai>ratisiddhah), 
and Pr. Bh., pp. 48-9, 308-9 (tatha sarga-kale pratyagrena 
sarirena sambandharthaiii karma-adrsta-karitam). 

(18) F.>S. states that “the circulation (abhisarpana) in 
trees is caused by destiny ” ® (Pr. Bit., pp. 305-6, 48-9). 

(19) Cf. F.fii., “the egress and ingress (of mind from and 
into bodies), conjunction with things eaten and drunk, and 
conjunctions with other effects — all these things are caused 
by destiny.” ® 

^ .5, 1, l.S, ** prayatna-abliave prasuptasya calanam.” 

2 p. 308. 

® 5, *2, 4, ‘‘dravatvab syandanam.'’ 

* 5, 2, 13, “agner urdhva-jvalanarii vayos tiryak-pavanam anunarii 
manasas ca-adyakarma-adrRte>kari tarn. ” 

® 0 , 2, 7, vrksa-abhisarpanam ity adrsta-karitam.” 

^ 5, 2, 17, *'apasarpanam iipasarpanam a4ita-pIta*samyoga1i karya- 
antara-sariiyogas ca-ity-adr^ta-karitani.” 
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(21) “The actions in the (present) world ” is literally 
“earth-foot-karma”, which is in Chinese not at all 
intelligible. But it seems to be the lit^al translation of 
bhumi-tala-Icarma (or jyrthivi-tala-karma ?), which is 
literally “ the actions on the surface of the earth 

“ The ripening of the happy and the unhappy effects ” 
is the translation of hiia-ahita-vipdka. The commentators 
say : “ Vipdka means ripening (of effects) different (from 
their causes), that is, merit brings about pleasure or good, 
and demerit brings about pain or evil. Thus the cause 
and the effects are of different classes.” 

(23) V,S. states that “action in earth results froin 
impulsion, impact, and conjunction with the conjunct”,' 
“ the falling of water in the absence of conjunction results 
from gravity,” “ the sun’s rays cause the ascent of water 
through conjunction with wind, through the impress of 
the impulsion, and conjunction with the conjunct,” “par- 
ticular impulsion results from particular effort,” and “ the 
action of fire and that of wind are explained by the 
action of earth ”.^ Cf. Pr. lilt., “ tatra nodanaiii gurutva- 
dravatva-vega-prayatiian samasta-vyastan apeksamano yah 
saihyoga-viseso nodanam avibhaga-hetor ekasya karrnanah 
karanaih tasinac catursv-api mahabhutesu karma bhavati.”^ 

(24) The paragraph refers principally to the last para- 
graph (23). . 

Gravity does not exist in fire, and fluidity is not 
possessed by wind. 

Wind and mind are not mentioned in the last paragraph, 
wliich is intended to cite the five corporeal substances. 
But mind has not impulsion and impact (nodana and 
abldghdta ) ; accordingly it is omitted in that paragraph. 

^ 5, 2, 1, ** nodana-abhighutat samyukta-samyogac ca prthivyam karma”; 
5, 2, 3, *‘apaih saihyoga-abhave gurutvat patanam” ; 5, 2, 5-6, “luuiyo 
vayu-samyogad arohanam, nodana-apidanat saiiiyukta-samyogac ca” ; 5, 
1, 9, ‘^prayatna-viyesan nodana- viflesah ” ; and 5, 2, 12, ‘‘prthivi-karmana 
tejah -karma vayu-karma ca vyakhyatam.” Cf. 5, 1, 8 ; 10 ; 18. 

2 p. 303. 
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Wind has perhaps particular impulsion and' impact (both 
impulsion and impact are samyoga-visem), and is not 
treated like the other three substances. Accordingly, 
wind is also omitted in the last paragraph. The com- 
mentators explain that this paragraph is the conclusion 
of the whole subsection 4 ; but this is not correct. 

Section 4 . — Existence (p. 116) 

This hardly needs an explanation. 

Kwhei-ci remarks that “ existence and particularity are 
incorporeal, though the treatise does not mention this 
and further, “ the five categories otlier than the first three, 
i.e. existence, particularity, inherence, non-potentiality, and 
commonness (naturally except non-existence), and the five 
substances, ether, time, space, self, and mind are eternal, 
but they are not productive.” But even the category 
potentiality has no productiveness. Potentiality is 
abstraction of the productive faculty from productive 
substances, as action is abstraction and has no action 
in itself. 

The commentators explain the category thus, existence 
is that which makes substances, etc., existent, that is, by 
virtue of the category substances, etc., can exist.” But we 
have to bear in mind that the category existence does not 
make non-existent things existent. Existence is also an 
abstraction and the cause of the notion that substances, 
etc., are existent. 

Section 5 . — Particularity (p. 117) 

The description distinctly shows that the category 
particularity is inherent in ether, time, and space, and 
in nothing else. The commentators explain that ether, 
time, and space have neither priority nor posteriority ; 
and, if the category is not inherent in these three 
substances, there cannot be, , with regard to them, the 
notion that that is ether, time, or space. The author of 
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the treatise specially mentions the three substances, 
because it is not easy to know that the category inheres 
in them. “ It exists in ether, space, and time ” does not 
exclude the other six substances, because the treatise 
distinctly states that the nine substances have each 
particularity. 

Why, then, is self not enumerated in this passage ? 
Probably because the author acknowledges plurality of 
self in regard to its appearances, and consequently self has 
priority and posteriority (see ch. ii, 2, 5, and 8 ; ch. ii, 3, 4). 
Or the author may mean that the three substances are, 
thougli possessing neither priority nor posteriority, three 
distinct entities and not one entity. If the ultimate 
particulars contain the nine substances as causes, the three 
substances can never be one. In this connexion the 
treatise is more consequent than Pr. Blu (cf. p. 137). 

Kwhei-ci remarks, “Particularity is not perceptible, like 
potentiality and non-potentiality, although the treatise 
does not distinctly express this.'' But potentiality and 
non-potentiality are perceptible or not according as they 
inhere in different substrata; see ch. ii, 2, 5 (16-18). 
According to Dharina-pala the fifth category, universality- 
particularity, is perceptible, but particularity, being 
restricted to the ultimate particulars, is imperceptible. 
The treatise dpes not enumerate inherence, non-existence, 
and particularity among the perceptible categories in 
ch. ii (2, 5, 16-18). 

Section 6 . — Inherence (p. 117) 

•‘The cause of being inherent” is literally “producing- 
reaching-cause”. This is not clear. It may be a transla- 
tion of udhhTUa-hdrana. But this Sanskrf is not suitable 
for the passage. “ Producing-reaching ” is probably ah 
equivalent of samaveta. Any way stress must not be laid 
upon the meaning of “production”, because inherence is 
not at all productive. 
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Tliere is no mention of inherence and non-existence 
among the categories in which inherence inheres, because 
inherence does not inhere in itself or in non-existence. 

Inherence is imperceptible, as Dharma - pala states. 
Fr.Bh. says, “ ata eva-ati-indriyah sattadiriam iva pratya- 
ksesu vrtty-abhavat sva-atma-gata-samvedana-abhavac ca 
tasinad iha buddhy-anumeyah samavaya iti.”^ 

“Inherence has for mark (JLiiiga or laksana) the 
recognition (of its existence) ” has the same meaning as 
Pr. Bh, Inherence is the cause of iha-hitddhi and has 
at the same time iha-hitddhi as the mark of its existence. 
The reality of inherence is rejected by the Vedanta and 
the Mimamsa.- 

As for the other qualities, see Pr. Bh., pp. 326-8. 

Sections 7-8 . — Potentiality and Non-potentiality (p. 117) 
“ It is something inherent in the categories, with the 
exception of universality, potentiality, non-potentiality, 
commonness, and particularity '' shows that the five 
categories are not productive ; the productive categories 
are the first three categories only. “The cause of the 
notions” is literally “the mark of the notions”. “The 
mark ” was probably suggested by “ inherence has the 
mark” in the last section and took the place of 
“ the cause ” during the transmission of the treatise by 
copying. No category can be the mark of the notion, 
and the treatise does not usually use “ the mark ” in 
such a case. “The mark” in the last section is used 
because inherence is imperceptible. Cf. Section 5.‘ 

Section 9 . — Commonness (p. 118) 

As to “commonness is one” Kwhei-ci states that “ Com- 
monness is manifold, like attributes, actions, particularities, 
potentialities, non-potential^ities, and non-existences ” 

1 p. 329. 

- Brtthma-autra, 2, 2, 13 f. ; Uloka-udrttika, Amimdna’pariccheda, 
41. 100 f. ; cf. Prdhhdkara School, p. 92. 
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The treatise means that commonness in substances is 
one and commonness in another category is another, while 
Kwhei-ci means that commonness is manifold, because 
commonness in substances is different from that in 
attributes. Pi\ Bh. says ‘‘ (samanyah) dravyadisu yrtti- 
niyainat pratyaya-bliedac ca parasparatas ca-anyatvam, 
pratyekaih sva-asrayesu laksana-avise?ad visesa-laksana- 
abhavac ca-ekatvarii 

Section 10. — Non-existence (pp. 118-19) 

1. Non-existences Eternal and Non-eternal (pp. 118-19) 

Eternal “ subsequent non-existence ” means the non- 
existence when things have been destroyed and will never 
be produced, and eternal “ reciprocal non-existence ” is the 
non-existence which never gives place to mutual association. 
Such subsequent non-existence has a beginning, but it has 
no end. The subsequent non-existence wKich may have 
an end is a kind of antecedent non-existence *; but this 
is classified in the treatise under natural non-existence. 
Reciprocal non-existence is, if it is succeeded by mutual 
association, also to be classified under natural non- 
existence ; but reciprocal non-existence is eternal and 
differs from absolute non-existence only in the point of 
having relativity. 

" Universality-particularity, like substance-ness, etc.,” 
evidently shows that the ninth category is called in the 
original Sanskrt sdindnya-visesa, because “universality- 
particularity ” cannot be ' two categories, otherwise 
substance-ness is contained in universality ( = existence), 
and particularity is superfluous. 

“ Existence does not inhere in universality, etc.” 
\ 

' p. 314, “ Universalities are different from one another according as 
they reside in substances, etc., and because the notions of them are 
different (with regard to each of them) ; (on the other hand) universality 
is one in all its substrata (of the same category), inasmuch as there is 
no particularity of the marks and there does not exist any particular 
mark therein. 
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‘'Etc.” implies potentiality, non-potentiality, commonness, 
and particularity. 

Kwhei-ci remarks that “ products and non-products of 
non-existences will be explained on the analogy of their 
eternity and non-eternity*'. 

2. Non-existences Perce^itihle and Imperceptible (p. 119) 

“ Those which exist without being supported by 
other things” or “those which do not depend upon 
other things” may be the translation of ai^aratantra- 
vrtti (or aparatantra), and is explained by some com- 
mentators as follows : — 

“ ‘ Those which exist without being supported by other 
things * means the categories other than non-existence, 
e.g. inherence, existence, potentiality, non-potentiality, and 
commonness. Particularity is not enumerated, although 
the category is imperceptible, because particularity exists 
in dependence upon substances.” Other commentators 
say: “But existence, potentiality, non-potentiality, and 
commonness are perceptible and cannot be classified 
among the objects of inference, while inherence is 
imperceptible.” Therefore “those” or “ that ”, according 
to the commentators, “ includes inherence only.” 

The explanations are not correct. The paragraph is 
distinctly expressed in the plural number (“ altogether ” is 
literally “all”), and is the continuation of the last 
paragraph. It naturally relates to non-existences. 

The meaning is that absolute non-existence 'and eternal 
reciprocal non-existence are known by inference, i.e. by 
the second sort of inference ; therefore the paragraph is 
the detailed explanation of the last. 

“All the five non-existences are not the objects of 
perception ” in the last paragraph may relate to both 
the first and the second sort of inference ; but the first 
sort of inference is principally referred to, that is, the 
non-existences are not the objects of perception ; they are 
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inferred from perceptible objects. And the eternal non- 
existences are the objects of the second sort of inference. 

Section 11. — Conchision (p. 119) 

Pr, Bh, states that the common properties of the six 
categories are aatitva, abhidheyatva, and jneyatva (p. 16). 

“Knowable” represents jneyatva, while astitva and 
abhidheyatva are included in “causes of tlieir recognitions 

The categories which only relate to the first three 
categories are existence ( = universality), potentiality, 
non-potentiality, commonness, and non-existence. 

The category inherence is in relation to the other eight, 
except non-existence, and particularity only to substances. 

The categories attribute and action are in relation to 
the other nine, while the category substance relates 
to the ten, including substances. 

Substance is known to be the principal, and the other 
nine categories are the means to the explanation of 
substances. Consequently, the nine categories, however 
independent and real, could hardly have a meaning, if 
they were considered apart from substsinces. The con- 
sequence may lead to the conclusion that the Vaisesika 
system intends principally to explain things and phenomena 
in nature as they are. The whole system was a kind of 
natural philosophy in ancient India. 
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Abhdva (category) (M. 240; °gt. 
•254, etc.), 10, 123-6, 183 f. ; 
anyonya° ( tg S ° 254, etc.), 

184 ; atyanta^ ^ 254, etc.), 

184 ; pi'adhmihm° ( 254, 

etc.), 184; priitf 2.14, 

etc.), 183; sarhaarfja-prnlisedha^ 
254, oto.), 185. 

ipramdna), 125. 

Ahhklheya-tra, 30, 224. 

AhhUjhdia (IT. 230), 164. 

Abhiaarpnna ( 230), 217. 

Abhyudayaf 74, 70, 107. 

Absolute iniiiutcness, 148 ; deOtiod, 
95. (See also S[)hevicity. ) 

Action, -s, 29, 170, 178 ; enuineratetl, 
98 ; detined, 122 ; character ist.ics, 
1 13-14, 213 f. ; in substances, I14f.; 
215 f. : -ness, 174; defined, 101 ; 
characteristics, lls. (See AV/yd, 
Kariiian. ) 

Activity, 108, 212 ; defined, 98. 

Adharma (^^ 253, etc.), 48, 75, 

104 f. ; in Jainism, 28. 

Adesfa, 48, 75-6, 128, 142, 104, 188 ; 
meaning, 165, 189 ; of (lod, 105-0. 

Adya-Jearmnn (^ 230), 217, n. 4. 

Aggregation, 95, 107, 143, 148. 

Agiii iiK, 254, etc.), 217, etc. ; 
°8aihyoga (° >^, 239), 58. 

AjITA KeSA-KAMIULI, 19 22. 

Ajlvaka, 22, 24, 40. 

Ajhana-vadaf 19. 

Aka&i (^, 254, etc.; 248, 

etc.), 49, 133 f. 


Ahriyd-vdday 10, 23, 25, 31, 04. 

Ahulcana (^]|, 254, etc.), 172. 

Amard-rikkhejtay 22-3, 32. 

A nu ikilntika, 142. 

Analogy, 80. (See Upamdna.) 

Andsrifa-tvd^ 193. 

Anamsthflf 52, 128. 

Aiifka , 252, etc.), 190, etc. 

Ann (extension) (^, 252), 73, 75, 
78, 142, 145, 190 ; ^fva (° gg, 253, 
etc.), 140; nitya'', 140. 

(atom), 20, 78, 127. 

Anvgraha (ig 250). 160 

A iinmCnm (lb ; ° fi. etc.), 80, 
152 f. 

Anumeya (Si m, 250), 159. 

Annrrtti 247), 174. 

AnrJksikiiif 34, 81. 

Anyatara-kanna ja (| 5 § ^ ^ 

251), 150. 

Aparataiitra, "\'rtti ( 

227), 223. 

A para (jtt: iff. 248, 250), 135; 

250), 151. 

Apasarpaya (j|g 230), 217. 
Aramhha, 143 ; "^ka-tra (118 iS, 
SB 244), 191. 

Arya-DEVA. Sec DeVA. 

A^akti (Ijt 254, etc.), 10, 123, 

126. 

Aaamaudyi-kCmiya ( or -fi- 

@ 253, etc.), 136 f., 140 f. 

AsanOA, 27, 07, 72. 


u 
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Asat-harya’Vfida, 35, 41,49^ 55-0, 150. 

A&myaii^, ^ 232, etc.), 

241 ; ^vyaptitm (JH JjJ 232, 
etc.). 

A^-ayin (j$, 253, etc.), 143. 

Aati-tm, 37, 224. 

Asuri, 8-9. 

AsVA-GHOSA, 0, 40-5, 65, 81 2. 

Atinan (^, 254, etc.), 4, 35, 47, 74, 
137 f. ; ^karmtn, 187 f. 

Atom, -s, 24 f., 48, 51-2, 57. 126 f. ; 
196 f. ; -eater, 6 ; combinatiou, 
21, 128 f. (See A nu, Paramdmi. ) 

Atomic theory, 31 ; of Jainism, 24-5 ; 
of Buddhism, 26-7 ; of Vaii^e^ika, 
127 f. : criticized, 130 f. 

Attribute, 28-9, 178 ; enumerated, 
94 ; deOned, 122 ; characteristics, 
113, 196 f. ; discussed, 49-50, 60 f. : 
-ness, 174, 182 ; deOned, 101 ; 
characteristics, 118 ; meaning, 183. 
(See Qmm.) 

Avak^pana (^ U|, 248), 171-2. 

A vayavi-dravya (# ^ ff. 233), 
193. 

Aversion, IGl ; defined, 97 ; classified, 
105 f., 190 f. (See2>rem.) 

Avidy(l{^ ^,238), 204 f. 

A-ymii-ja, 132. 

Ayula-aiddha-sainiKiiidha (^ ^ 

li. 247), 176. 

Baku, 196; °lva ts. 252), 145 f. 

Bhakti, 145. 

Bharadt^a, 14. 

BHARTP-MITRA, 124. 

BhaTTA, 124. 

Bhava. See Sattd. 

BHAVA-DlaA, 124. 

BkHvanH, 75, 163 f., 199; ’’viie.yi 
(it ® M »lj. 249), 163. 

B.HXVA-'VIVBKA, 45, 48, 67, 69, 131, 
188. 

Bhrmi-tala £)> 218. 


Bhma 230), 78, 195 ; “/iw, 149. 
Boras, M. B., 12 . 

Buddha, 3-4, 33, 40-4, 55, 82-3. 
BiuUlhi (^, 253, etc.), 4, 35, 75, 
152 f. ; ^apeksa, 153, 173, 203, 213 ; 
“prirva, 30, 154. 

Buddhism, i-2, 19 , 23, 26 , so, 165 . 


Caitaaika, 27. 

Gandra , 254), 9. 
Candra-kanta, 1^, 137, 160. 
Candra-mati, 9. 

Can-fa (tad-dharma) ( ^), 42. 

OcWfCjE 3), 84, 

Gdii-lun (jE 8^- 

CaRAKA, 39. 

Cdrmka, 20, 30. 

Category, -ies, six, 3-4, 7, 34, 55, 60, 
69, 150, 167, 224 ; ten, 3-4, 10, 66, 
123 ; two or three, 28-9 ; various, 
123-5; meaning, 121-2: -ness, 
37, 183. 

Catnr-aiiukaf 130. 

Cause, 134; inherent, 102, 114, 139, 
188; non-inherent, 113 f., 141-2, 
215 f. ; efiiclent, 136, 141, 186; 
of action, 163-4, 212 ; defined, 98 ; 
of reminiscence, 163, 209 f. ; 

‘ defined, 98. {See Hetu^ Kdrana.) 

C’CEU(cni-SHu) (§ ^), 198. 

Cessation, 168, 212 ; defined, 98. 

Chan-an (:^ ^). 3, n. 
Ghan-ta-lo (fK P£ il)> -MO-TI 
(° ^ &)> 

Ci-tsan(kiohi-z6) (■$ ^)> 3-4, 
7, 41, 45, 74. 

Gilta, 27. 

Cognition, 152 f. ; defined, 97 ; 
classified, 105 f., 196 f. 

Colour, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 £., 196 f. (SoeRilpa,) 

Combustion, 200. (See Pdka-ja,) 

Commonness, 180 f., 221-2 ; defined, 
100. {See Sdmdnyut,) 
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Conjunction, 149-51 ; deliued, 05-6 ; 
classified, 105 f., 196 f. ' (See 
Sarhyoga,) 

Contracting, 39, 172 ; defined, 99 ; 

classified, 114, 214. 

!lorn -piece-eater, 5. 

Jala-paddrthl ( + ^ ^ 254), 

quoted by KwhCi-ci, 2-3 ; autlior, 
9-10 ; commentaries, 1 1 ; char- 
acteristics, 10-11 ; and other 
works, 66. 

Demerit, 169 ; defined, 98 ; classified, 
106 f., 196 f. (See Adharma.) 

Desire, 161 ; defined, 97 ; classified, 
105 f., 190 f. (Sec7cc/4(7.) 

DeVA, 3, 42-3, 45, 50-5, 64-7, 67, 
74, 81, 86, 89. 

Dharma (^, 253, etc.), 10, 48, 75, 
164 f. ; '^ui^esa, 167 ; in Jainism, 
28; in JMimdmsa, 31. 
Dharma-kIrtti, ;7-18. 

DhaRMA-PALA, 2, 9-10, 18, 28, 48, 
54, 69, 71, 77-80, 129, 196, 197, 
220 - 1 . 

Diiarmottara, 17, 26-8. 

Diatom. See Dvyaniika. 

DiG-NAGA, 16-18, 67-8, 71, 84, 155, 
159. 

Dlrgha (g, 252), 73, 145 ,f. 

etc.), 46, 135 f. 

Disjunction, 150 ; defined, 96 ; 
classified, 105 f., 190 f. 

Drava-tm (Jjj 252, etc.), 162, 

192. 

Dravya {5|[, 254, etc.), 28-9, 122, 
131; Hva, 35, 37, 67, 180 f. ; 
harya^{^^, 251), 127. 

Duhkha (S, 253, etc.), 25, 75, 160. 

Durgatif 76. 

Duty of four castes, 63. 

Duesa (B^, 253, etc.), 75, 161. 

Dvyamika (^ 232 ; ° 240, 

etc. ; ° ® 241, etc.), 52, 78, 

129 f., 146. 


Earth, 55 f. ; defined, 93 ; classified, 
102-3 ; and attributes, 103-4, 
190 f. : -ness, 101, 118, 174, 183. 
(See Prthivi,) 

Effort, 161 ; defined, 97 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See Prayahia,) 

Eighteen schools, 8, 80. 

Ma^va (— |g, 239), 29, 144-5 ; 
samp, 145 ; "^arfha - samivdyin 
(— -&,250,etc.), 160 f. 

Elasticity, 163-4, 172. 

Element, -s, four, 20 ; five, 21 ; 
seven, 21 ; eight, 21. 

Emanation, 143. 

Emanci^mtion, 73 f., 170. 

Einpirism, 30. 

Eternalist, 75. (See Sasmta-vCida, 
J^dsmta-vadin.) 

Ether, defined, 93 ; and attributes, 
104, 190 f. ; discussed, 49-51, 
133 f., 195. (See Jfcd^tt.) 

Exaltation, 74, 76, 167. 

Existence, defined, " 99-100 ; char- 
acteristics, 116 ; great, 36 ; dis- 
cussed, 67 f. , 219. (See Sat^ SatUl. ) 

Expansion, 39, 172 ; defined, 99 ; 
classified, 114, 214. 

Extension, classified, 105 f, , 196 f. ; 
cognition of, 72-3 ; explained, 
145-9. 

Exterminationalist, 75. 

Fa-hsiang-tsung JfB ^), 

1-2, 198. 

Fire, defined, 93 ; classified, 102-3 ; 
and attributes, 104, 190 f. ; dis- 
cussed, 57 f. 

Fluidity, 162 ; defined, 98; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See Drava-tva.) 

FraNKB, 0., 26. 

Gaiimna (fr ll> 248, etc.), 172-3. 

Oandha (^, 253, etc.), 143 f. 

GaBIJB, ll., 143, 149. 

(ienerality, 36, 180. See also 

Universality. (See Sdmdnya, ) 

Going, 39, 172-3 ; defined, 99; 
classified, 114, 214. 
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GoIAHA, 89. 

Grdhya (Jgf JS. 253, etc.), 143. 
Gravity, 161-2 ; defined, 97-8 ; 

classified, 106 f., 196 f. 

Gufiu (attribute) ( 253, etc. ), 28, 

29, 61, 122; °tva 247, ete.), 
67, 180 f., 211. 

{upadhi)f 135 f. 

Guru (PRABHliaRA), i24-ii. 
auru tm (g li or ^53, etc.), 
161. 

Hall, F. E., do. 

Han (^) dynasty, 20. 

HaNDT, W., 89. 

HaRI, 124. 

HaRI‘VAI»IAN, 4 5, 42-3, 45, 50, 
55-6, 60, 63-4, 66-7, 80-1, 80. 
Ifttii (0, 249, etc.), 81, 1,>6 f. 
ffita (jflj g, 230), 168. 

Hraava (^, 252), 73, 145 f. 
Ilsiang-fd {md-dharmU'pnUirfipaJca ) 

(t m 

Hwui-j\vei(g-yki) 

Hwoi-yueh(k-oktsit) 

2j4), 9. 

. • 

fcchd (§15;, 253, efcc.), 75, 101. 
Impact, 116, 104, 218. 

Impetus, 103, 208. 

Impression, 98, 162 f. : clussilied, 
106 f., 196 f. (See Bhdmiul, 
Saihskdra . ) - 

Impulsion, 98, 110, 1 14, 1 10, 104, 218. 
Individuality, 149 ; defined, 95 ; 

classified, 105 f., 196 f. 
hvdriya (;^, 243), 20, 142; bndrlhi^, 
39; karma°, 39; '"prakrti (;^, 
243), 79. 

Inertia, 164, 172. 

Inference, 86, 155 f. ; defined, 97 ; 
classified, 105 f., 204. (See Ann- 
mdna, ) 


Inherence, 150 ; defined, 100 ; 
characteristics, 117 ; discussed, 
79, 123, 176 f., 220-1. (See 
Samavdya.) 

I-TSING (H ^), n. 

Jacobi, II., 12-13, is, 31 , 39, 'es, 
81, 84. 

Jainism. 19, 23-fi, 28-9, .32, 34 5, 
38, 133. 

Jjmna ( ft* |^, 231 f.), 161, 208. 
Jmltry 140. 

Jueya-tm (gf 227), 36, 224. 

Jo-t'i-nonci-mo, sec Zho-thi-swei-mo. 

Kiila (I||, 233, etc.), 46, i:)4 f. 
Kilnia-lokn, 27. 

K.VNA-BHAKSA, °BHTTJ, .5, 89. 
K.VNADA, 0-8, 18, 41. 72, 89, 131. 
IvANISia, 39, 4.3. 

ILvPILA, 46. 

A'amnalg Ift, 2.SJ ), 215. 

A«m//a (0, SI"'-’!, etc.), l.S4f. ; 

'“pratynya ( Q j^, 253, etc.), 215 ; 

Ba-iipcksiP ' 

ndhhftfa^, 220 . 

Kurman (||^, 254, etc.), 29, 50, 61, 
122; 7m (°'^, 246, etc.), 67, 
180 f. 

Kartf, 168. 

Kanja (^, 235, etc.), 193 ; ^kunnja^ 
acirodhitra (° Q 4b II, 2.34, 
etc.), 193. 

Katyayani-putha, 27, 44. 
KaUTILYA, 29, 34, 80-1. 

Kriycl hain (f^ 0, 249), 164, 213 

°rat-tm m m 244), 190. 
Kriy/'i-nld/i, 19, 25, 188. 

Kxaiiika, 62, 170. 

KbMAEA-jIva, 3, 30, 40, 42-5, 60, 
148. 

KbMABA-LABDHA, 43, 46. 
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KuMAUILA BHATTA, 17, 31-2, 82, 
124-S, 159. 

Kwhei-ci (h-ki) S)> 

36, 38, 41, 68, 80, 121, 129, 134, 
147, 150-2, 160-1, 168, 172, 175, 
177, 179-81, 195, 197-8, 202, 215- 
16, 221, 223. 

Ijniiiffika ( JJj ° ^ 2.50, etc.), 

152, 18.3. 

Lalcmijii (ffi, 228, etc.), .33. 

Larjjciie.ss, 147 ; defined. On ; abso- 
lute, 148 ; defined, 95. 

Length, defined, 03. 

Limjii 13-*^! titc. 

LoKAYATA, .'14, 81. 

JiUn-i (g|^ rakyft^ ?v7<Za), 81, n. 

Madhava, so. 

MaDHYAMIKA, 2.'!, 27. 

Mahd-hhuta (;X^, 230), 20, “iC, 58. 

MaHA-DEVA IIHATTA, 131, 107. 

Maliat 252, etc.), (il, 7.3, 145, 
147, 196; °tm (° 252, etc.), 

147 f. ; nilya’, 140 ; parinna” 

252, etc.), 140, I40f. 

MaIU-VUIA, 23, 82-3. 

MaKKIIAIjI OOSAIjA, 19, 22. 

Manan 254, etc.), 7.5, 140f., 
147 f. 

Materialism, 10 20. 

Mati-oandua (S /j), 9, 10. 

Merit, 08, 164 f. ; classified, 106 f., 
196 f. (See Dhmnna.) 

MiMAMSA, Mlmaihmka, 30-2, 34, 
60, 154, 221 ; 50, 66, 00, 179. 

Mind, defined, 04, 142; classified, 
102; and attributes, 105, 100 f. ; 
discussed, 78, 140 f. 

Mohm, 10, 73, 167 8. 

Muria-lm cf. 244, etc.), 

190. 

Murti-mat 244, etc.), 

163. 


NaGAIUUNA, 16, 23, 42-7, 49-50, 
52-4, 56, 64-6, 84, 86. 

Nahjayikay 54, 66, 89*90. 
Nata-putta, 19. 

Naya, 83. 

Naya-lmumo (Jfl5 ^ Jp), 
55, 11. 

Niyamanay 81. 

NiMreyamy 73-4, 76, 167. 

Nimitta-kdranay 136, 141. 

Nh^naya JJj, 238), 204 f. 

Nhhriya(% 244), ISO. 

Niirtti jg, 249), 168, 212. 

Nodana (g|||, 230; |^° 249), 164, 
218. 

Non-existence, -s, 10, 123 ; enii- 
incrabcd, 101; explained, 183 f., 
222 f. ; antecedent, defined, 101 ; 
classified, 118-19,222; explained, 
183 ; subsequent, 101, 118-10, 222, 
184; reciprocal, 101, 118-10, 222, 
184; natural, 101, 118-19, 222, 
184-5; absolute, 101,118-19,222, 
184. Ahhilva,) 

Non-poteiitiality, 10, 123 ; defined, 
100; characteristics, 117; dis- 
cussed, 178 f. , 221 . (See Akfkti , ) 

Number, 144 ; defined, 04 ; classified, 
105 f., 106 f. 

NyaYA, 12-13, .34, 5.», 80; mentioned 
In*^ Deva, 53-4, 81 ; by Hari- 
varmaii, 55-6, 81 ; by A4va-ghosa, 
81 ; reasoning explained 1 ) 3 ^ 
Pingala, 86-8 ; and Mlmanisa, 30 ; 
and Nagiirjiiiia, 84-6 ; and Vaise- 
sika, 13, 18, 62-3, 66, 89-91, 153, 
155, 158-9. 

Oldenberg, H., 34. 

Owl, 3, 5, 41. 

Pada (^, 254), 121. 

Paddrtha a. 254), .35, 121-2 ; 
°tray 35, 37, 1 83 ; hhtT, 35, 37. 

Pain, 160; defined, 97; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See Dv/jkha.) 
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roka-ja, 57, 62 , 132, 203. 

PaKUDHA KACOAYANA, 19, 20-2, 25. 

Paitca avayava, 81. 

PanCA-SI&HA, 8-9. 

Panca-sikhi, 7-8. 

Para Jg, 248, 250), 135 ; 

(° gj, 250, etc.), 151. 

Paramdnii (atom) 251, 

etc.), 24, 26, 78, 127, 146 f. 

(extension) (jg 251, etc.), 

148 ; ^iva, 148. 

PaRAMARTHA, 4, 16, 18, 43, 74, 77, 84. 

Partksdf 33. 

Parimwvtx (jj, 253, etc.), 128, 
145 f. ; UVa^, 199. 

Parimandala (JJ, ^ 252, etc.), 

52. 

Pdrimamjafya ([§|, ° ff|, 252, etc.), 
73, 78, 128, 145 f. 

Parindma^ 143. 

PaRSVA, 43-5. 

Particularit)', 35 f. ; defined, 100 ; 
characteristics, 117 ; discussed, 
67f., 123, 175, 219-20. (SeeFfea.) 

Patai\a(^ H,249; 231), 

161, 216. 

Perception, 86 ; defined, 97 ; char- 
acteristics, 153-4,204 ; origination, 
108-0. (See Pm^yato.) 

Peri, N., 45. 

Pllu-pdku’Vdda^ 62, 200. 

PiNOALA, °NETRA, 45-6, 86, 88-9. 

PifJiara-pdka-vdda, 62, 200. 

Pleasure, 160 ; defined, 97 ; classified, 
106 f., 196 f. (See^wikAa.) 

Posteriority, 151 ; defined, 96 ; 
classified, 105 f. , 196 f. (See^l jTura. ) 

Potentiality, 10, 123 ; defined, 100 ; 
characteristics, 117; discussed, 
178 f. , 221. (See Sakti. ) 

PrABHA-KARA, 31-2, 124 5, 159. 

Prakrit of SdThkhya, 49, 55, 143, 146 ; 
= pradhdm, 81. 

(material cause), 68, 79 ; ^tva, 

194. 


Pramdita, 32, 84-7, 125, 152 f. 

Pi'amdlr, 207. 

Prameya, 86. 

Pramitif 207. 

Pramrana (||{l 248, etc.), 172. 

PrABASTA-PADA, 6, 10, 13-14, 17- 18, 
70-1, 77, 125. 

Pi'alijndf 81, 150 f. 

PratUi-ryamfidra-kCTraijui Q, 

253, etc.), 134. 

Pratyaksa (ffi, °g. 250, etc.; 
m PK. 243), 80, 152 f. ; “im, 
192 ; “iJijaya ^ , 241 ; ° ° 

227), 196; nirnkal}jaka°, 68, 153; 
8avikalpaka°, 67, 153 ; ^dhhdsa, 67. 

Pratyaya (^,227; °!g, 247; 

° gj. 228, etc. ; jg, 228), 1.34, 152. 

Pran «» (l0g ‘240), 168, 212. 

Prayatna (|^ 253, etc.), 75, 

161. 

Priority, 151 ; defined, 96 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 £. (See Para.) 

Priya (1^ 249), 168. 

Prthahtva (gj IS. 253, etc.), 29, 
50, 128, 149. 

PfHiirl {fh, 254, etc.), 32; °lfa 
(° ti, 247, etc.), 35, 182. 

PUEANA KASSAPA, 19, 21. 

Pwrusa, 140. 

Pnrmmtf 87-8, 168. 

EA.TA-SBKHARA, 6. 

Jiaaay 143 f. 

Havana, 14. 

RoHA-GUTTA, 36, 38, 05, 70. 

Btlpa (g, 253, etc.), 143 f. ; 

182 ; \ut-tva (fj ° 243), 102. 

Btljmdoka, 27. 

SaBARA-SVAMIN, 124 6. 

M»da (attribute) (®, 253, etc.), 
121, 176. 

{2>ramd7ia), 86, 152 f. 
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Swl-darSanat 91. 

Siulharnhya, ,36-7 ; ^midharmyay 167. 

Sddr&ya, 123-6. 

Saitism, 31, 166. 

SaHi 254, etc.), 10, 123-6, 

178 > aa”, 179. 

^itlKA-NATHA, 17. 

SaraS/na-jCiti (|^ ||^, 233, etc.), 203 ; 
°aneha - dhamxa 
238), 206. 

Sdmanya ((^, 234, etc.), 33-7, 123, 

, 176 f., 180 ; apara°, .37, 68 ; para, 
.37, 70; mahd°, 35-7, 70; "'risem 

^,229; ^ ^,234, etc.), 
7, 10, 36-7, 69, 123, 120, 180, 222 ; 
°mse^‘a°, 35, 37, 70. 

isldfndnyafo drsta, 87-8, 158. 

Sa7natHlya{^ 264, etc.), 123, 
1.39, 142. 

Samaodyi - hlram (ft ^ @ 

253, etc,), 137 f., 146; "^pratyaya 
f, 25.3, etc.), 139. 

Sainavcta 2^8; 0r 

231 : 0 °, 228, etc.), 107, 200. 

^dmayika, 121 . 

Saihghdia-viksa ( m fji 

252), 148. 

Sadifjraha (^, 249), 162. 

Saihkhyd (^, 2.53, etc.'), 50, 124, 
128, 144. 

SaMKIIYA, 2-.3,8-9,.34, 40, 50, 53-4, 
65, 81-2, 90, 217; and Hari- 
varman, 58 ; logic, 82 ; and Nagar- 
juna, 46, 48-9 ; and Vaiise^ika, 
3-4, 140, 143, 145, 149. 

Satldayaij^ 238), 204 f. 

SaiiisJcdra (?T. 253, etc.), 75, 79, 
162 f. 

Satiiim'ta, 75 ; antaraP, tejad^, 75-7. 

Saihyoga 253, etc.), 150; °ja 
(°^, 251), 160; uUara°, 199; 
^viSesa, 219. 

Sarhyogin 4Q JKi 250, etc.), 
156 f. 


Sathyukta (ffi |g, 227, etc.), 149, 
157 ; ^saihyoga, 164. 

San-cao (s5-jo) (fff 42. 

Sanjaya VELAITHI-PUTTA, 19, 
22-3, 83. 

San-jwei (so-ybi) (ff 
42, 45. 

^ANKARA, 13, 17, 89, 1.31, 148, 190. 

6aNKARA"SVAMIN, 3, 68, 71. 

Han-lun-tsung (H 

4, n. 

Saxitdna, 62. 

Santoxa (§, 248), 168. 

SaN-YIH (so-YU, ff j®), 4, n. 

Sarm-gala (jjf f}, 261), 81, 140, 
148. 

SaRVASTI-VADA, 1, 27, 43-4, 49, 160. 

Sasmta-rdda, 20, 23. 

^dh'ata-vddin, 75, 

Sat 247), 35, 37. 

Sal-kilri/a rada, 49, 149. 

Sam m n, 247, etc.), 7, 36-7, 
67 ; °8dmdjiya, 35, 37, 70 ; 7Hahd°, 
36. 

Schism, 29, 34-5. 

Self, delined, 94, 139-40 ; and attri- 
butes, 105, 190 f. ; diseussed, 48-9, 
74-8, 137 f. ; of Nyaya, 53, 86 f. ; 
activity of, 186-90. (See Atinan,) 

Self 'Consciousness, 138, 152. 

Sense-organ, 26-7, 39, 58 f., 78, 
194 f. (See Itidx'iya.) 

tiesamt, 87-9, 1.58. 

SHA-Cllii $), 45. 

Sha-l 6 fj), 84, n. 

Shan-co (!» (£> 254), 9. 

Shortness, defined, 95. 

SiDDHA-SENA, 159. 

^IVADITYA, 72, 124, 175. 

Smallness, 146 ; defined, 95. (See 
,47?U.) 

Smell, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See GandJta.) 
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Smrti-hetu Q, 249), 1C3. 

(^P|, 253, etc.), 162. 

Sound, 170 ; defined, 98 ; classified, 
105 f. ; discussed, 61, 73, 197 f. ; 
three meanings, 121. (See Sabda . ) 

Space, defined, 94 ; and attributes, 
105, 190 f. ; discussed, 47, 50, 
135 f. (See/>/rf.) 

Sparsa (^9}« -*'^‘1} etc.), 143 f. ; 
°vaUva(^^, 244), 191. 

Sphericity, 9.», 148, 192 f. (See 
Pdriinandatya . ) 

Sbi-CARANA, 13. 

{Sri-DHARA, 13, 17, 123, 1.30-1, 
147-8, 211. 

Stealing of food, 6.3-4. 

Sthiti-sthdpakaf 103 f., 172. 

Substance, -s, 28-9, 178 ; eiuiraerated, 
93 ; defined, 122 ; classified, 142, 
190 f. ; characteristics, 102, 190 f. ; 
•ness, 174 ; defined, 100-1 ; 
characteristics, 118 ; meaning, 
37, 183 ; explained, 180 f. (See 
Drav^ya . ) 

76. 

Svikh^ (|j|, 253, etc.), 25, 75, 160. 

SuNTA-VADA, :J-4, 65, 84, 86, 124. 

SURYA-SOMA, 45. 

Syud-Koda {mpta-bhaiiyt-naya)^ 83. 

Syanda, -m« (gfc jj, 249; TF g([, 
231), 162, 217. 

Syllogism. (See Inference. ) 

System, six, 11, 91. 

Takakusu, J., 1. 

TaO-AN (dO-AN, ^ 39, n. 

Taste, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (Seei?a«a.) 

Tattva-jndiia, 76, 167-8. 

Tautdtita, 90. 

Ta-ydan-kuo (:^ 0 )» "• 

Teachers, six, 19. 

Thibaut, G., 31. 

Throwing downwards, 39, 171-2 ; 
defined, 99; classified, 114, 214. 


Throwing upwards, .39, 171 ; defined, 
99; classified, 1 14 f. , 214 : -liess, 174. 

Time, defined, 93 ; and attribute, 
104-5, 190 f. ; discussed, 46, 51, 
134 f. (See A a/a.) 

Th'yak-iximm (f^ 230), 217, n. 

Touch, 145 ; defined, 94 ; classified, 
105 f., 196 f. (See S^mrsa,) 

TmmUika-mcLfat 35. 

Treatise, The. (See Dakt-padCirtlil.) 

Tress, circulation in, 116, 217. 

Tri-rdpa -li //f/a, 1 59. 

Trustworthy instruction, 86. 

Tryanxdca ^ 6tc.), 

52, 129 f., 140. 

TsiN (^) dynasty, 26. 

Uhhayn -Jcatniaja (m n ‘-i-'. 
etc.), 150. 

Uedie.da-vdd(tf 20-1, 23, 31 ; 

Uddharaxia {drsldnta)^ 81, 

Ud.VY.VNA, 15, 72, 90-1, 123, 140. 

UdbhtUa (^, 237, 250), cf. 220. 

Uddesa, 33. 

UdDYOTA'KAUA, 13-14, 10-18, 89, 
91. 

Ultimate ixirbiculars, 37, 67, 70 f. , 
10.3, 123, 179 f., 194. (See Visx'sa.) 

UlUKA, 3-5, 0-8, 41 , 46, 53, 57,74,78. 

Universality, .35 f., 99 ; great, .30; 
highest, 37, 70 f., 174; lower, 37, 
08, 70f., 174 ; discussed, 67 f., 123, 
173-5. {^QO Sflnuhiya.) 

Universality - particularity, 7, 36, 
09 f., 79, 118, 174, 180, 222. 

Upayhdta (J§ »[*^, 250), 160. 

Upanulna, 86, 125, 155. 

Upanriya, 81. 

l/p(Wt7'paua (|^ 230), 217, n. 

UpaVARSA, 124. 

Urdhm-jvcdana { t ^»230), 217, n. 

Utkstpana (1 0. 248), 171 ; °/w, 
182. 

UtmlM (^ jQ, 249), 161. 

Uttara (JS 231, etc.), 208, n. 
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Vacaspati-misra, 90-1. 

Vaimyika-vdda, 19. 

VaisESIKA I ^|^ ^), 1-3, 5-6, 8-19, 
23, 34, 40, 46; and Akriya-vada, 
22, 25, 63-4; Amara-vikkhepa, 
32-3 ; Buddhism, 28 ; traditional 
founder, 3-5 ; Jainism, 25, 28-9, 
35-8 ; -Mlmamsa, 30-2, 124-6 ; 
Nyaya, 13, 18, 62-3, 66, 89 - 91, 
153, 155, 158-9, 200 ; Saivism, 31, 
166 ; Sfiiiikhya, 3-4, 140, 143, 145, 
149; Vedanta, 140, 145, 149; 
origin, 18 f. ; characteristics, 30, 
34-5, 63-4, 121-2, 177, 217 ; de- 
velopment, 66 f. ; mentioned by 
Asva-ghosa, 40-1 ; by Deva, 50-5, 
66-7, 74 ; by Dig-naga, 67-8, 71 ; 
by Dharma pala, 69-71, 77 -8 ; by 
Harivarmaii, 55-64, 67 ; by Nagar- 
jiina, 46-50 ; by Paramarfcha, 74 7 ; 
by Saiikarasvamin, 68-9, 71 ; by 
Vasu-ban<lhu, 71-3. 

VALLAliHACAUYA, 198. 

VaSU, 3, 45-54, 73-4, 196. 

VaSU-BANDIIU, 2, 16, 45, 67, 72-4, 
129. 

VaSU-MITRA, 38. 

VAT8YAYANA, 12-13, 15-18, 65, 

83-4, 86-9, 91, 156, 158. 
Vedanta, 34, 90, 217, '221 ; and 
Vaiaesika, 140, 145, 149. 

Vega 249, 103 f. 

Vihhaga (^, 251, etc.), 16C. 

Vidj/d ( iE 238, etc.), 204 f. 

VUNANA-VAD.\, 1-2, 65, 84, 124. 

Vipilkai^ ^, 230), 218. 

^ I5J, 248), 108. 

Virodhiii (fe 250, etc.), 156 f. 


Viscidity, 162 ; dehned, 98 ; classihed, 
105 f., 196 f. (SeeNueAa.) 

ViSesa (^, 254, etc.), 35, 57-8, 123, 
180; aiUya^ 243), 37, 67, 

123, 194; °vat^ 194; °m^^ra (W°, 
243), 191 ; anantya^ 

243), 37, 137. 

Fisemfo drsta, 160. 

Viyoga, See Disjunction. 

Volition, 97, 161. (See /cr/<(7. ) 

Vrtti-kdra (a Mimariisaka), 124-5. 

(on the r.i8.), 14. 

Vydpaka^ 158-9. 

Vyupti^ vyatireka°j anvaya'', 159. 

Vydpya^ 158-9. 

Vyavirtti (JE, 247, etc.), 175, etc. 

Water, defined, 93 ; classified, 102- 3 ; 
and attributes, 104, 190 f. ; dis- 
cussed, 57 f. 

Win<l, defined, 93; classified, 102-3; 
and attributes, 104, 190 f. ; dis- 
cussed, 57 f. 

Yoga, 34, 46, 50, 81, 90. 

Yoga {fg 230), 11, 70, 109-70, 
188. 

Yoni’ja^ 132. 

Yuan-cii’ang(gen-cho) 1^), 
43. 

Yuan chwang (gen-jo) (2 ^)i 
1-3, 10, 17, 42-3, 68-9, S4, 121, 
198. 

Zho-thi-swei-mo 

40, n. 

Zho-ya-m-mo (g g|5 ^ ^), 

55, n. 
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